T AND BEST 
THE WEST 


5 EMPTY 
HOLSTERS 


Wes psec? 


Your Choice of These 
Amazing Jewelry Values/ 
Genuine Blue-White Diamonds—Fine Watches wi 


UST send your name and address with only $1.00 de- 


osit—stating age, occupation and if possible 1 to 2 
credit references. All dealings strictly confidential. No dii inquiries 
— no red tape — no interest or extras — no C.O.D. to pay on arrival. 


10 FULL MONTHS TO PAY—10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
If you can surpass our values anywhere, just return your selec- 
tion and we will promptly refund your full‘deposit. If fully 
satisfied after 10 Day Trial Period pay only the small amount 
stated each month. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Every ring or watch carries ROYAL'S written guarantee 
backed by 42 years of fair and square dealing. Make your 
selection now — take 10 months to pay. 


Only $2.87 a month 
4 Genuine Diamonds 


3 Genuine DIAMONDS 


$2.35 a Month 


LJ-1 . . . Exquistte pnuagement 
ring of 14K Solid White or Yellow 
Gold. Fiery, genuine bdiue-waite 
center diamond; matched diamond 

on each side. (Specify color gold 
_ desired.) Only $2.35 a month. 


LJ-6 . . . Perfectly matched “‘Queen of 
Hearts” engagement and wedding ring en- 
semble of 14K Solid White or Yellow Gold. 
Engagement ring is set with a flery, genuine 
blue-white diamond, and the wedding ring 
with 3 matched diamonds. Specify gold de- 
sired. Both for only $2.87 a month. 


If purchased separately: 
LJ-6A... Engagement Ring only... $19.75 


LJ-6B... Wedding Ring only...... $12.50 Only 
$1.00 Down — Balance 10% Monthly 2 Diamond Baguette 4 75 
Only $1.87 a month 
LJ-9 . . . One of America’s smartest. Baguette 


wrist watches at an especially low price. Elegantly 
styled, modern lifetime case set with 2 genuine 
diamonds; fully guaranteed movement. Smart 
link bracelet to match, Reduced to $19.75 — 
only $1.87 a month. 


BENRUS 


Latest 17 Jewel BULOVA 
Only $2.87 a month 


LJ-3.., BULOVA'S “Goddess 
of Time"! Guaranteed 17 Jewel 
BOLOVA movement. Tiny, square 
case in charm and color of natural 
old, Silk cord bracelet. Only 
2.87 a month. f £ 


“The Watch that 
times the Airways!" 


SHOCK-PROOF 
JAR-PROOF 


Ladies’ 7 Diamond CLUSTER RING 
Only $2.65 a month 

LJ-2... Dazzling ladies’ square prong clus- 

ter ring, expertly set with seven finely matched 

fiery, genuine diamonds. Looks like a $450.00 

solitaire. 14K Solid Yellow Gold ring. Only 

$2.65 a month. 


A ROYAL SENSATION! 
Only $1.35 a month | 
LJ-4 . . . Ladies, pagers type” 
wrist watch in streamlined perma- - 
nent waite case; fully Cee 
movement. Matched bracelet. 
Only $1.35 a month. 


$1.49 a month 


LJ-12... Nationally known BENRUS at 
the price of an ordinary watch! Hand- 
somely engraved white case fitted with a. 
fully guaranteed SHOCKPROOF, JAR- 
PROOF, BENRUS movement. New type 
triple link bracelet to match. $15.95 — 
Only $1.49 a month. 


Shop by Mzaii 
and Save! 


17 Jewel WALTHAM “Diplomat” 


Extra Leather Strap FREE! 24” 
$2.37 a month 

LJ-8 . . . Imagine this for only $2.37 a month! 
Factory guaranteed famous 17 Jewel WALTHAM 
“Diplomat” at a remarkably low price. Richly 
engraved, permanent white case with link brace- 
let to match and a smart, new leather strap in- 
cluded FREE. Usually $37.50 — now offered 
complete as shown at the sensationally low price 
of only $24.75 — $2.37 a month. 


Take advantage of 
our personalized, mail 
order service! Royal 
brings the world’s 
finest jewelry to your 
very door. Absolute 
satisfaction fully 
guaranteed. 


Oniy 


$1.59 nth s4 @95 
ieee, LO 


LJ-7..,. Gentleman's initial ring. 
very attractively priced. 10K Solid 
Yellow Gold, set with a brilliant, 
genuine diamond and 2 Solid White 
Gold Initials on contrasting, genu- 
ine black Onyx (Bpeouy initials 
desired.) Only $1.59 a month. 


America’s Largest Mail Order | Credit Jewelers! 


RAYA AMON waren co. 


Established 1895 
Hduy -Dert. 52-8 


FREE 
New 1937 “‘Book of Gems 


32 pages of feature values in 
fine, genuine blue-white diamonds, 
standard watches, exquisite jewelry, 
silverware, cameras, toilet sets, etc. 
Everything pictured and fully de- 
scribed. Send for your copy today! 


170 BROADWAY N.Y.C. 
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& Ir RUSTY BRAINS did squeak, no one would have to warn you against trying to 
get ahead in a modern world with antiquated training] Keeping your brain modern 
is just as important as keeping plant equipment modern. The best way to keep your 
brain up to date is to keep your training up to date. The business of modernizing 
men’s training is the business of the International Correspon- x 


dence Schools. All over the world men testify to the effective- 


ness of I. C. S. training — and if you are stuck on a job. if your 


pay envelope is too thin, this coupon can be the first step 


towards changing the whole course of your life. 


INTERNATIONAL 


* 


BOX 4909-H, SCR 


CORRESPONDENCE “S$ CHO 


ANTON, PENNA. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and 


Fete! 


OLS 


* 


Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


O Architeot ° 
O Architectural Drafteman 
O Building Estimating 
Contractor and Builder 

O Structural Draftsman 

O Structutal Engineer 

O Management of Inventions 
O Electrical Engineer 

O Electric Lighting 

O Welding, Electric and Gas 
O Reading Shop Blueprints 
O Heat Treatment of Metale 


O Business Management 
© Industrial Management 
O Traffic Management 

O Accountancy 

O Cost Accountant 

OC, P. Accountant 


O Home Dressmaking 


TECHNICAL AND 
DO Sheet Metal Worker 
O Boilermaker 
O Telegraph Engineer 
O Telephone Work O Radio 
O Mechanical Engineering 
O Mechanical Draftsman 
O Machinist O Toolmaker 
O Patternmaker 
O Diesel Engines 
O Aviation Engines 
O Automobile Mechanio 
O Refrigeration 


DUSTRIAL COURSES 

O Plumbing O Steam Fitting 
O Heating D Ventilation 
O Air Conditioning 

O Steam Engineer 

O Steam Electric Engineer 

G Marine Engineer 

O R. R. Locomotives 

OR, R. Section Foreman 

D Air Brakes 0 R. R. Signalmen 
O Highway Engineering 

QO Civil Engineering 

O Surveying and Mapping 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


O Bookkeeping 
O Secretarial Work 
O Spanish 
O French 
O Salesmanship 
O Advertising 
DOMESTIC SCI 
O Advanced Dressmaking 


O Professional Dressmaking and Designing 


Name.. 


If you reside in Canada, 


„Age. 


„State... 
send this coupon te the International 


O Service Station Salesmanship 

O First Year College Subjects 

O Business Correspondence 

O Stenography and Typing 

O Civil Service O Mail Carrier 
O Railway Mail Clerk 


ENCE COURSES 
D Millinery 


O Bridge Enginoor 

D Bridge and Building Foreman 
O Chemistry 

D Pharmacy 

O Coal Mining 
O Mine Foreman 
O Navigation 

O Cotton Manufacturing 
O Woolen Manufacturing 
O Agriculture 

D Fruit Growing 

O Poultry Farming 


O Fire Bosses 


O Grade School Subjeota 
O High School Subjects 
O College Preparatory 

O Ulustrating 

O Cartooning 

O Lettering Show Cards O Signs 


O Foods sad Cookery 


O Tea Room and Cafeteria Management, Catering 


Address... 


„Present Position. 
os Schools Canadian, 


imited, Montreal, 
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was ucken-mHeN A TIP GOT BILL A GOOD JOB! 


MARY+1 MIGHT AS WELL GIVE UP, 
IT ALL LOOKS SO HOPELESS, 


IT ISN'T HOPELESS EITHER 
BILL. WHY DON'T YOU 
TRY & NEW FIELD 

LIKE RADIO? 


BILL, JUST MAILING THAT 
COUPON GAVE ME A QUICK 
START TO SUCCESS IN RADIO, 
MAIL THIS ONE TONIGHT 


Bo TOM GREEN WENT 

INTO RADIO ANO HE'S 
MAKING GOOD MONEY, 
TOO» I'LL SEE HIM 
RIGHT AWAY, 


You SURE KNOW THAT'S $15 IVE 


reece et, MADE THIS WEEK 
IN SPARE TIME 


BETTER / 


TRAINING FOR RADIO IS EASY AND I'M 


GETTING ALONG FAST=~ 
can GET A JOB SERVICING Sere | 


TOM'S RIGHT = AN UNTRAINED 
MAN HASN'T A CHANCE, I'M 

GOING TO TRAIN FOR 
RADIO TOO: IT'S 
TODAY'S FIELD 
OF GOOD PAY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


4 
THERE'S NO END TO TH 
GOOD JOBS FOR THE 
TRAINED RADIO MAN 


N.R.I. TRAINING CERTAINLY PAYS. 
OUR MONEY WORRIES ARE 
OVER AND WE'VE A BRIGHT 
FUTURE AHEAD IN RADIO, £ 


I'LL TRAIN YOU AT HOM 
In Your Spare Time For A = 


mors / dlll GOOD RADIO JOB 
; 


SO FAST IN RADIO. 
Many Radio Experts Make $30, $50, $75 a Week 


Do you want to make more money? Broadcasting stations em- 
loy engineers, operators, station managers and pay up to 
5,000 a year, Spare time Radio set servicing pays as much as 
200 to $500 a year—full time servicing jobs pay as much as $30, 
50, $75 a week. Many Radio Experts own their own full or 
part time Radio businesses, Radio manufacturers and jobbers 
employ testers, inspectors, foremen, engineers, servicemen, pay- 
ing up to $6,000 a year. Radio operators on ships get good pay 
and see the world. Automobile, police, aviation, commercial 
Radio, and loud speaker systems offer good opportunities now 
and for the future. Television promises many good jobs soon. 
Men I trained have good jobs in these branches of Radio. 


Many Make $5, $10, $15 a Week Extra 


in Spare Time While Learning J. E. SMITH, KERETE 


Practically every neighborhood needs a good spare tima service- National Radio Institute 
man. The day you enroll I start sending you Extra Money Job Thoman who has directed 
Sheets. They show you how to do Radio repair jobs that you the home study training of 


can cash in on quickly. Throughout your training I send plans more vege te thag 


Increases 
Yearly a Week 
Salary in Spare 
$1,200 


and ideas that have made good spare time money for hundred; *¥ 
of fellows. I send special equipment which gives you practical 
experience—shows you how to conduct experiments and build 
circuits which illustrate important Radio principles, 


Parte OANE ius Find Out What Radio Offers You 


, i “I am making f Mail the coupon now for “Rich Rewards in Radio.” It’s free 
through s license $10 tm oe a A Ea to any fellow over 16 years old, It describes Radio’s spare time 
sersueh I’ve been spare time while 2nd full time sea also those coming in Television; 
regularly employed still holding myregu- tells about my Training in Radio and Television; shows you 
and am now chief en- lar job as a machin- &ctual letters from men I have trained, telling what they are 

ineer with WJBY. ist. I owe my succesg Going and earning; tells about my Money Back Agreement. 
fy salary has in- to N. R. 1.’—WM, MAIL COUPON in an envelope, or paste on a post card—NOW! 
creased J 20 in Ra- F. RUPP, 130 W, J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 7BD 
i -JULIUS O. fib st., Consho- National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 
y SELS, le pe hocken, Pa, Sacks AAS eS 
Alabama ‘ J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 7BD 
n National Radio Institute, Washington, D, C. 
Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send “Rich Rewards in Radio,” 
which points out the spare time and full time opportunities in Radio and 
explains your 60-50 method of training men at home in spare time to 
become Radio Experts, (Please Write Plainly.) 


$3,500 à Year 
in 
Own Business 
$4 “After complet; 
N. R. IL a E LT A A E EA T 
Course. I became 
Radio Editor of the 
Buffalo Courier. Later I started 
a Radio service business. of my 
own, and have averaged over 
$3,000, a year.”"—T. J. TELAAK. 
i Broadway, New York City. 
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NOW _-_ir's 
SCIENTIFIC 


CRIME 
DETECTION, 


PAYS BIG REWARDS 


New Easy Training Endorsed by Experts Prepares You For 


BIG EARNINGS 


The Nation’s cry these days is for scientifically trained investi- 
gators. Never before has there been such an opportunity for 
young men scientifically trained as at the present time. 


Study At Home—Advanced Education Or Previous 
Experience Not Necessary 
This new training is not difficult. No deep book or technical 
data. Anyone 17 to 70 eligible. A little time each day qualifies 
you for big earnings in most fascinating profession on earth. 
Course includes every important branch of crime detection. 
Only course in existence that offers combination of the Science 
of Finger Prints, Secret Service and Private Investigation, 
Identification of Handwriting, Secrets of Defense and Attack, 
and Police Photography, ALL IN ONE GREAT COURSE! 


Easy Terms—Big Regulation Outfit Free To Students 
Write for easy terms policy enabling you to secure this scientific 
training with practically no sacrifice. You train with regulation 
police equipment and employ methods used in finest equipped 
bureaus of identification. Internationally famous leaders in 
police world endorse this training. Instructor a nationally 
known expert in scientific crime detection. Private industry 
also now demanding scientifically trained experts. Now is your 
opportunity to get into this new fascinating field. 


FREE TO ANY YOUNG MAN 17 OR OVER 
r Send today for big new book, "Get Into Scientific Crime 

Detection,” including 14 famous scientifically solved cases. This free 
book tells how and why you can earn big money in this gread 
profession. Fill in coupon—mail today sure, 

SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION 
INSTITUTE of AMERICA, Inc. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Building 

Huntington, West Virginia 

J. T. BURDETTE, President 
SURES eS eee eee eee 


a SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION a 
H INSTITUTE of AMERICA, inc. > 
Chesapeake and Ohio Building Dept. 7B37 a 
Huntington, Wést Virginia Š 
Gentlemen: Without any obligation whatsoever, please send me » 
your big book containing 14 famous scientifically solved cases. m 
® together with full particulars op how I can get into SCIENTIFIC 
® Crime Detection. 2 
fe s 
. SV ANGE. aincisiscseouqsttinpenreectanateinns sasetessovessoreavensenessesonecotssniosies ales ososaoseseoss = 
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FALSE TEETH 


60 DAYS 
TRIAL 


I have thousands of 
satisfied customers 
all over the countr; 
who could not af- 
ford to big 
prices. I have been 
making dental plates 
for many years, by mail. I guarantee you satis- 
faction or they do not cost you one cent, and I 
take your word. Teeth made especially for you 
personally can be tried for sixty days. In one Penn- 
Sylvania town alone, 91 people are wearing teeth 
— by me. They are satisfied and have saved 
ney. 


SEND NO MONEY 


My plates are very beautiful to look at and are con- 
structed to give life-long service and satisfaction. You 
can look younger at once. They are made with 
pearly white genuine porcelain teeth. Well fitting and 
guaranteed unbreakable. Remember you do not send 


one cent—just your name and ad- 

FREE dress, and we send free impression 

material and full detailed direc- 

tions. Be sure to write today for my low prices and 

complete information. Don’t put this off. Do it today, 
DR. S. B. HEININGER, D. D. S. 

440 W. Huron St., Dept. 251, Chicago, Illinois 


Prostate Sufferers 


An enlarged, inflamed or faulty Prostate 
Gland very often causes Lameback, Fre- 
quent Night Rising, Leg Pains, Pelvie 
Pains, Lost Vigor, Insomnia, ete. Many 
physicians endorse massage as a safe ef- 
fective treatment. (See Reference Book of 
the Medical Sciences, Vol. VII, 8rd edi- 
tion). Use “PROSAGER,” a new inven- 
tion which enables any man to massage 
his Prostate Gland in the privacy of his 
bome. It often brings relief with the first 
treatment and must help or it coste you 
nothing. No Drugs or Electricity. 


FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINS TRIAL OFFER. ADDRESS 


DR, W. D. SMITH 
INVENTOR 


MIDWEST PRODUCTS CO., B-314, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


jw Govt Jobs 


Do YOU Want? 


No special education or experience usually re- § 
uired. Steady work. Short hours. Vacations. 
ENSIONS! Age 18—50. Extra Social Security | 

jobs expected soon. Write for FREE Book. 


‘ells how you can pass Civil Service Exam- 


MEN -WOMEN | ination. a 
Start $1260 to ge eR — e e a a Se 
oneness oC Waa FREE BOOK | 

Civil Serv. Exp. P’c'pal j 
Liquor-Gauger PATTERSON Schook, FREE BOOK | 
Stenographer e Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Meat Inspector Send PREE Book, How to Secure a Govern i 
Custom House N; 
Of ice Clerk — Typist Adds . . 
Accountant ress . |] 
FileClerk | aeee 


i C If under 18, check here for special 
Jj income Tax Auditor ees, he i 
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NEW Startling Offer 
‘57° 


Original 
Price 

While Offer 

Lasts! 


$1025 
NOW 


ONLY 


10$, 


: Don’t Miss This Special 
on Easiest Terms 3 Š 
Ever Offered! Money-Saving Opportunity 


FREE Trial-No Money Down 


Now new Direct-Sales plan brings price down to lowest in history. Be your own salesman and save $57.60. 
These world-famous Refinished Underwoods are the finest, most dependable, and serviceable typewriters built. 
Do not confuse this recognized, up-to-date leader with unknown or inferior makes. While our limited supply 
lasts—we offer these Genuine Rebuilt Underwoods at far below half the original sale price because we have 
our selling plan on an efficient, direct-to-you basis. 


Fully 


Guaranteed 


Lowest Price 
Ever Offered 


Only by an exceedingly for- 
tunate deal direct with the 
manufacturers makes this 
sensational low price pos- 
sible. Compare it to any 
typewriter costing twice as 
much. Note the up-to-date 
improvements, including full 
sized standard, 4-row key- 
boar, -back spacer, margin 


Buy Direct—Save $57.60 


You can deal direct—sell to yourself, 
with no one to influence you. This puts 
the Underwood on a straight merit test. 
It must sell itself. It must satisfy you 
completely during the 10 day trial 
period, or you can send it back at our 
expense. You save $57.60 by being your 
own salesman. You benefit by our di- 
rect-to-you easy payment plan—which 


eliminates expensive branch houses, 
dealer organizations and travelling 
salesmen. Our saving is your saving. 


Try—Before You Buy 


Send no money! Not one cent in ad- 
vance. No deposit of any kind. No 
obligation to buy. 10 day Free Trial 
Coupon is all you need to send. The 
Underwood comes to you at our risk for 
10 days free trial in your own home or 
office. Decide for yourself after trial 
whether you want to buy. If you don’t 
want to keep the Underwood or don't 
think it is a tremendous bargain, sim- 
ply send it back at our expense. If you 
do want to keep it—pay only 10c a day 


release, 2-color ribbon, = Py « 
>» Don’t wait—ACT AT in easy monthly payments of $3.00 a 
ONCE. mete Use FREE Trial Coupon month until low term price of $49.90 
Touch Now — While Special is paid. 
Typewriting gene ag | neersseall Santas eee | 
Act at once—while limited sup- Interna’ i Dept. 212 | 
c ply of these exceptional fine Un- tional Typewriters 
ourse derwoods last. Just remember over 


25 Years World-Wide Business | 


8,000,000 buyers paid $102.50 231 West Monroe St., Chicago, MI. 


F R E E T H cash for this very same make 
As a very special extra of- 
fer, you get a complete 
course in Touch Typewrit- 
ing if you hurry. With 
this easy, fully illustrate 


I Please send Underwood No. 5 (F.0.B. Chicago) at | 
and model that you are now of- once for 10-days’ trial. If I keep it I will pay 
fered for only $44.90 and on $44.90 cash or $3.00 per month until easy term price 
easy terms besides, if you desire. | of $49.90 is paid. Or, if I am not perfectly satistled | 
Send money saving coupon NOW I can return it express collect. A 

—and avoid disappointment. i For QUICK Shipment Give Occupation and Reference. | 


course, anyone can learn . = Namo ......+5- sesovesssesserssssssesese Ago.. sneno 
t ente aas | International Typewriters | saros 0na a 


lessons. 25 Years World-Wide Business 


Dept. 212 *Oicn — 
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acids from 
your blood 


DR. W. R. GEORGE 


Former Health Commis- 
sioner of Indianapolis 


Your System is Poisoned 


And May Cause ‘Getting Up Nights, Nervousness, Leg Pains, 
and a Run-Down Condition, When Kidneys Function Poorly 


Your health, vitality and energy are extremely de- 
pendent upon the proper functioning of your kidneys. 
This is easy to understand when you learn that each 
kidney, although only the size of your clenched fist, 
contains 4% million tiny, delicate tubes or filters. 
Your blood circulates through these tiny filters 200 
times an hour, night and day. Nature provides this 
method of removing acids, poisons, and toxins from 
your blood. 


Causes Many Ills 


Dr. Walter R. George, many years Health Commis- 
sioner of Indianapolis, recently stated: “Most people 
de not realize this, but the kidneys probably are the 
most remarkable organs in the entire human anat- 
omy. Their work is just as important and just as 
vital to good health as the work of the heart, As 
Health Commissioner of the City of Indianapolis for 
many years and as medical director for a large insur- 
ance company, I have had opportunity to observe 
that a surprisingly high percentage of poate are 
devitalized, rundown, nervous, tired, and worn-out 
because of poorly functioning kidneys.” 

If your kidneys slow down and do not function 
properly and fail to remove approximately 3 pints of 
Acids, Poisons, and liquids from your blood every 24 
hours, then there is a gradual accumulation of these 
Acids and Wastes, and slowly, but surely your sys- 
tem becomes poisoned, making you feel old before 
your time, rundown and worn out. 

Many other troublesome and punta symptoms may 
be caused by poorly functioning Kidneys, such as 
Getting Up Nights, Nervousness, Leg Pains, Dizziness, 
Frequent. Headaches and Colds, Rheumatic Pains, 
Swollen Joints, Circles Under Byes, Backaches, Loss 
of Vitality, Burning, Itching, Smarting, and Acidity. 


Help Kidneys Doctors’ Way 


Druggists and doctors in over thirty-five countries 
throughout the world think that the proper way to 
help kidney functions is with the modern, up-to-date 
Doctor's prescription, Cystex, because it is scientifi- 
cally prepared in strict accordance with the United 
States and British Pharmacopoeia to act direetly on 
the kidneys as a diuretic. For instance, Dr, T. J, 


Rastelli, famous surgeon and scientist of London, 
says: “Cystex is one of the finest remedies I have 
ever known in my medical practice. Any doctor will 
recommend it for its definite benefit in the treatment 


of many functional kidney and bladder disorders. It 
is safe and harmless.” 
And Dr. T. A. Ellis, of Toronto, Canada, has 


stated: “Cystex’ influence in aiding the treatment 
of sluggish kidney and bladder functions can net be 


ever-estimated.” And Dr. C. Z. Rendelle, of San 
Francisco, said: “I can truthfully recommend the 
use of Cystex,” while Dr. N. G. Giannini, widely 


known Italian physician, stated: “I have found men 
and women of middle age particularly grateful for 
the benefits received from such medication. A feel- 
ing of many years lifted off one’s age often follows 
the fine effects of Cystex.” 


Guaranteed 8-Day Test 


If you suffer from any of the conditions mentioned 
in this article or feel rundown, worn out, and old 
before your time, poorly functioning kidneys may be 
the real cause of your trouble. And because Cystex 
has given successful results in thousands of cases 
throughout the world after other things had failed, 
you should put this doctor’s prescription to the test 
immediately, with the understanding that it must 
prove satisfactory in every way within 8 days, or 
you merely return the empty package and the full 
purchase price is refunded. STED 

Because Cystex is specially and scientifically pre- 
ared to act directly on the kidneys as a diuretic, it 
s quick and positive in action. Within 48 hours 
most people report a remarkable improvement and 
complete satisfaction in 8 days. Cystex costs only 
three cents a dose at druggists. Put it to the test 
today. Under the guarantee you must feel younger, 
stronger, and better than you have in a long time— 
you must feel that Cystex has done the werk thor- 
oughly and completely, or you merely return the 
empty package and it costs nothing. You are the 
sole judge of your own satisfaction. You can’t af- 
ford to take chances with cheap, inferior, or irritat- 
ing drugs or any medicine that is not good enough 
to be guaranteed. Telephone your druggist for 
guaranteed Cystex (pronounced Siss-tex) today. 
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---and with loss of fat comes in- 
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CHAPTER I. 
“WHO IS THIS MAN?” 


E came to the Double 

Diamond in the sun- 

set, with his battered 

guitar slung over his 

shoulder by a buckskin 

thong, his long black hair waving in 
the wind, a song upon his lips. 

He might have been eighteen; he 

‘might have been anything up to 


do i f 
s 


Holsters 


twenty years older than that. His 
dark face was ageless. It was as 
smooth and unmarked by lines as 
the face of a boy, but the expression 
in his black eyes and in the set of 
his full-curved mouth was some- 
thing to make a man wonder. He 
did not look like a cowhand, and he 
wore no gun. He was garbed in a 
bright-scarlet shirt, a leather vest 
studded with large silver conchos, 
and black corduroy trousers that 


belled at the bottom and were held 
in at his slim waist by a wide leather 


belt studded with smaller silver 
conchos. 

He left his pinto pony standing 
patiently in the lane, and thrummed 
his guitar lightly, humming a song 
under his breath, as he strolled to- 
ward the bunk house. 

Cress Daly, the Double Diamond 
foreman, sitting on the bunk-house 
porch with five of the Double Dia- 
mond cowboys, turned quickly at 
sound of the throbbing guitar, the 
muted resonant voice. 

“Who the devils that?” de- 
manded Tommy Grannis. 

Daly answered swiftly, in an un- 
dertone not audible six feet away: 

“T don’t know, Tommy. I was 
out on the range this afternoon, 
working on that ornery sorrel cow 
pony. The damn horse forgot his 


manners, piled me, and reared to 
strike. I thought he was going to 
mess me plenty, when that fellow 
showed up from nowhere, threw a 
loop, caught the sorrel fair about the 
nose, and pulled him off. I pulled 
my gun, shot the fool bronc, and 
turned to thank the fellow. He was 
already riding away, and I yelled. 
after him and invited him in to 
chuck and a bed for the night if he 
wanted it. He’s evidently taken me 
at my word.” 


ALY ceased speaking as the 
stranger came within greet- 
ing distance, rose to his feet 

and stepped to the edge of the 

porch. 

; “Well, I see you decided to drop 

in. 
The stranger’s fingers went still 

on the strings, and his teeth gleamed 
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white in his dark face as he smiled 
in answer. 

“Yes. I have decided to come. 
Why not? I have eaten, but I could 
use a bed for the night. So?” 

“Make yourself at home,” said 
Daly heartily. “I’m Cress Daly, 
foreman here on the Double Dia- 
mond.” 

“I thank you very much,” said 
the stranger. “My name is— 
Romany.” 

“Give us another tune on that 
thing,” Tommy Grannis put in. “It 
sure sounds swell out here in the 
evening.” 

Romany turned upon him a flash- 
ing smile, and leaned against the 
stout pole beside him, one of the up- 
rights supporting the porch, flicked 
his fingers over the strings of the 
guitar, and began to sing again. He 
did not sing so softly now, and the 
resonant tones of his voice floated 
out into the gathering dusk. The 
boys wondered for a moment who 
and what he was, where he had come 
from and where he was going, but 
there was something about him and 
the music he made that caused them 
to forget quickly all such wondering, 
that rendered names and places 
strangely unimportant. 

He even caused them to forget 
temporarily that Bolo Wieland, the 
boss’s only son, had been less than 
a week in his grave. 

He knew all the eld songs the 
cowhands loved, and he sang them 
willingly, in a round deep voice that 
had the timbre of a basso, but had 
not quite the depth of scale, a 
golden voice that seemed to linger in 
the air-after it had ceased. After 
the sixth song, Dan Blick brought 
out his jug and offered Romany a 
drink. Then Romany sang another 
song, and Blick passed the jug 
around. 

A kind of mellow quiet fell over 


the men. Something was in 
Romany’s voice, in his air, in his 
very looks, that was alien and mys- 
terious, that held the Double Dia- 
mond men in a kind of nameless 
spell they were loath to break. All 
the rest of the crew had gathered 
there now; they had come in from 
the barn, from the corral, and others 
of them had emerged from the bunk 
house onto the porch, and they all 
sat or stood there in a hushed group, 
listening to Romany singing. 

Then suddenly the guitar was 
still, and Romany glanced up at 
Daly with an apologetic smile. 

“T think, perhaps, that I go on, 
after all.” 

And every man on the porch had 
a sure intuition that he had stopped 
for the sole purpose of getting a good 
look at the personnel of the Double 
Diamond; they realized that he had 
been gazing at them all in turn from 
time to time, as if he would implant 
each face there indelibly upon his 
memory. And for the first time they 
knew that his coming had been no 
accident, no passing whim. 

“Sing just one more,” Daly urged. 

“Surely!” Romany slung the raw- 
hide thong again over his head, and 
his long brown fingers hovered over 
the strings. “What it shall be?” 

“Anything!” chorused a half 
dozen of the men in answer. 

An unreadable smile rested for a 
moment on the dark alien face. 

“Allright. I sing an old Hawaiian 
song. It means something like 
good-by—only, not quite good-by.” 

He began singing again, and as he 
sang he backed slowly toward his 
horse; and again an almost uneasy 
intuition swept the men, a feeling 
that he had never really intended to 
stay at all. They were so absorbed 
by the strange atmosphere Romany 
had evoked, that they weren’t pay- 
ing much attenton to anything but 
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him and his singing. They had not 
noted that Max Wieland, their boss, 
had come out onto the ranch-house 
porch to listen, nor that his daugh- 
ter Rose was standing by the big 
cottonwood tree not ten feet from 
‘the watering trough. 

The sun had long gone down by 
now, and the moon had started up 
the sky, big and round and white, as 
the moon is on the range in October. 
The boys hadn’t even noticed the 
moon. They were sitting and stand- 
ing exactly as Romany left them, 
listening to the song that meant 
good-by, only, not quite good-by. 

But Romany noticed the moon, 
as he approached the cottonwood, 
and as he backed past the tree his 
dark eyes fell upon Rose standing 
there, revealed fully by its flooding 
light. 

Her head was thrown back, her 
slim young face white in the moon’s 
glow. Her gown looked black, save 
where the rays of lamplight from the 
ranch house touched one shoulder, 
and revealed the dress to be as bril- 
liantly scarlet as Romany’s shirt. 
The moon coated with clear silver 
the big gold hoop earrings she wore, 
earrings that had been her mother’s. 

As Romany’s gaze fell upon her, 
his feet slowed to a halt, as if they 
were independent of his will and had 
stopped of themselves; his dark eyes 
widened, and the song died upon his 
lips. 

The boys on the bunk-house porch 
noted that! And although they did 
not look at Cress Daly, they thought 
of Cress, and of the fact that he and 
Rose were to be married in the 
spring. They stared at Romany 
standing there like a man suddenly 
deprived of all power of locomotion, 
but though they could see the moon- 
light glistening upon his black hair, 
could see it gleaming on his white 


teeth, they could not hear him whis- 
er: 
“So like! So like! 
the daughter.” 


Ric gazed steadily into his 


You must be 


deep black eyes, and some 

strange thing passed between 
them, something like an ancient har- 
mony touched to life, a poignant 
harmony that had gone still long 
ago. 

“T am Max Wieland’s daughter,” 
she said quietly. “My mother is 
dead. Don’t stop. Go on singing.” 

He inclined his head, with that 
peculiar grace that was his, and his 
flashing smile parted his lips. 

“I hadn’t known there was a 
daughter. Yes—I finish the song, 
for—Max Wieland’s daughter.” 

And the song rose again, which 
meant good-by, only, not quite 
good-by. He leaned against the 
watering trough and sang on to the 
last plaintive note. 

As it died reluctantly away, Rose 
suddenly whirled, conscious of a 
queer unaccountable ache in her 
throat, and almost ran to the porch 
where her father stood in the shad- 
ows cast by the moon. 

“Don’t let him go!” ‘she cried 
under her breath, in a strange rush 
of pleading words. “Don’t let him 
go!” 

The boys on the bunk-house porch 
were watching Cress Daly now. He 
had been shifting restlessly in his 
chair, but as Rose rushed toward the 
porch he settled again into stillness, 
and the men could read his thought. 
He had been uneasy from the mo- 
ment Romany had stopped there be- 
fore Rose, and he was infinitely re- 
aoe that Romany was going at 
ast. 

Only, Romany was not going. He 
walked up to his pinto, removed 
both saddle and bridle, turned the 
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horse into the high corral, and came 
striding toward the bunk house. 
Cress Daly rose quickly to his feet, 
and Romany halted before him. 

“I think you say you are the fore- 
man?” Romany’s teeth gleamed in 
the moonlight. “I have change my 
mind. I go to work for you.” 

The assurance in his words, the 
confidence in his tone, were a little 
startling. For once Cress Daly was 
short of words. He did not notice 
that Max Wieland had descended 
from the ranch-house porch and was 
advancing rapidly toward the bunk 
house. He frowned down at 
Romany. 

“Heavy work for the year is 
over,” he said tersely. “I’ve got 
twelve hands here on the Double 
Diamond now, regulars, and there 
won’t be enough to do to keep them 
busy through the winter. I don’t 
reckon I could put you on now.” 

There Max Wieland reached the 
spot, and halted at Romany’s elbow. 
Romany was still gazing up at Daly. 

“But—there will be another 
spring, another summer, and another 
round-up,” Romany said softly. “I 
will stay for nothing till the work 
commence.” 

And Romany half turned to sur- 
vey Max Wieland. A queer look 
passed over Wieland’s face. 

“T heard you say your name was 
Romany.” Wieland’s gaze was in- 
tent, oddly still. “I’m Max Wieland. 
You looking for work?” 

Romany nodded, and the boys 
noticed the cool and complete ap- 
praisal with which he took Wieland 
in from head to foot. It was as if 
something in him had shouted, “So 
you are the man!” But he nodded 
only, and made no audible sound. 

“You a cowhand?” Wieland 
asked sharply. 

“On occasion.” And Romany 
smiled. 


Wieland stood silent, scrutinizing 
him, and the older man’s eyes had 
taken on the dreaming far-away look 
they wore whenever he returned 
from the lonely cairn on Sheep Hill. 
He studied Romany from glistening 
black hair to scuff-toed boots. 
Under the neat worn garments 
Romany’s slender mediumly tall 
body had the grace of hidden 
strength. A slow enigmatic smile 
grew on Wieland’s countenance. He 
turned to glance at his crew, then 
his gaze focused on Cress Daly. 

“Put him on,” he said curtly. 
“Come with me, Romany.” 

Not a man on the bunk-house 
porch moved, not a one of them 
looked at Daly, as Wieland, with a 
wave of his hand, beckoned Romany 
into the bunk house. The men near- 
est the door turned their heads to 
watch covertly. Wieland lighted a 
lamp and Jed Romany on to the far 
end of the bunk house, where he 
halted. He gestured to a bunk, and 
Romany gave the bed and the wall 
above it a swift survey. The bunk 
was merely a bunk in a bunk house. 
But, on the wall above it, a gun belt 
hung upon a nail. The belt bore a 
holster, and the holster was empty. 

“Tt was my son’s,” said Wieland. 

“Tt—was?” ` 

“Yes. Was. And this was his 
bunk—before he was killed.” 

Romany started slightly. “Killed? 
That is bad.” 

Wieland nodded, and his gaze 
seemed to penetrate a long way be- 
yond the bunk-house wall. 

“As fine a boy as you'd ever see. 
But just a little too sure of himself, 
and he went for his gun just onee 
too often.” 

“A gun fight?” 

Romany seemed suddenly like 
some elusive animal of the forests 
and the forest trails, startled to the 
alert, poised for flight or defense. 
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Wieland shook his head. “N-no, 
hardly that. The kid was havin’ a 
few drinks on a Saturday night in 
Mesa. There was a loud-talking 
gun-slick stranger in town, and the 
two of ’em tangled. It was all over 
before Bolo could fire a shot.” 

“So!” said Romany gently, as if 
he spoke to a frightened child. 
“Bolo! Bolo is a knife; it is also the 
—shall I say the talk?—of the gyp- 
sies. I have never been in Mesa. I 
think perhaps I must go there. 
Thank you for—this bunk.” 

His long dark hand flashed, as 
quick as light, to his waist, up from 
it, and into the empty holster he 
dropped a glittering long-bladed 
knife. 

“Ah!” For a long taut moment 
Wieland stared at that dark handle 
jutting upward there against the 
wall, then his breath eased from his 
lungs as he savored the meaning of 
the gesture. “A friend?” 

“A friend,” said Romany softly. 

Without a word, Wieland wheeled 
and walked out of the bunk house. 

In the dark night that settled over 
the Double Diamond, every person 
on it was thinking the same thing, 
but only Rose Wieland voiced it, as 
she said to her father, when she 
turned away to go to her bed: 

“Father, who is this man?” 

And Wieland answered quietly: 

“Don’t ask me. We'll all know, 
some day.” 


CHAPTER II. 
ANOTHER SPRING. 


O Romany came to the Double 
S Diamond, and Romany stayed, 
and the belt with its eloquent 
empty holster remained upon the 
wall above the bunk where Romany 
slept. Romany, let it be said, was 
the first mystery ever to appear upon 
the Blue Sage range. Cress Daly 
WS—2C. 


liked it not at all, but Wieland had 
commanded that Romany remain, 
and there was little Daly could do 
about it, only keep his eyes open and 
his mouth very well shut. 

Life on the Blue Sage had always 
been a battle: not a battle of guns 
in the hands of men pitted against 
other men, but the struggle of men 
against the elements and elemental 
life. Through the hot, dry summers 
it was the question of water and 
grass. Through the months of snow 
and cold it was the difficulty of 
feeding the cattle and keeping them 
from freezing. Only in the fall after 
the beef herd had been shipped 
could the boys on the Double Dia- 
mond lean back and in some part 
take their ease. 

The year had arrived at that stage 
with Romany’s coming, the late 
October; the nights were beginning 
to crackle with cold, the air was crisp 
with frost. Yet Romany played and 
sang on the bunk-house porch every 
evening, Max Wieland sat on the 
ranch-house porch to listen, and 
Rose slipped from the house to 
stand by the big cottonwood in her 
scarlet gown. Cress Daly fought to 
repulse the jealousy that lurked 
within him, but it clung persistently, 
building in his mind an almost un- 
reasoning dislike of Romany. 

Romany did not volunteer any 
other name, and no one quite had 
the temerity to ask, so the boys con- 
tented themselves with nicknaming 
him Rom, and left it at that. 

“What breed do you suppose he 
is?” “Biddie” Fink asked of Cress 
Daly, one afternoon a few days later, 
when four of the boys were driving 
a herd toward the Big Meadows, the 
tree-sheltered winter feeding ground 
where a goodly portion of the 
Double Diamond herds were quar- 
tered through the severest weather. 
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“Looks like a greaser to me,” an- 
swered Daly shortly. 

“Uh-uh!” Dan Blick objected. “At 
first you might take him for a Mex, 
but he ain’t. He twists his talk 
some, but he ain’t got the greaser’s 
lingo.” 

“Maybe he’s one of them Filipi- 
nos,” suggested Tommy Grannis, 

Blick shook his head positively. 
“No, sir! His skin’s too light for 
that. You can think I’m dafiy if 


you want to, but I’ll bet my saddle > 


Pm right. He’s a gypsy.” 

The others started at his words, 
and Daly shot him a sharp, hard 
glance. Long thoughts, long memo- 
ries, stirred to life at that word. 
Max Wieland treated his men like 
members of his own family. Most 
of them had been on the ranch for 
many years. Biddie Fink, Dan 
Blick and Tommy Grannis all could 
remember Louise Wieland. Max 
had brought her to the Blue Sage 
range when their son Bolo was only 
a year old, had bought the ranch and 
settled there. Fink and Blick and 
Grannis had been among the first 
hands Wieland had hired then. 

None of the boys had known 
where Louise had come from, but 
the word “gypsy” had seemed to 
hover in the air about her. Her hair 
was black, her eyes were black, her 
white teeth flashed in contrast to 
her dark skin. She had a wild, 
strange beauty, she wore always 
great gold loop earrings, she loved 
brilliant colors and barbaric jewels 
and beads. She had showered an 
intense and passionate love upon 
Wieland. She had acted toward him 
as some one toward whom she bore 
an undying gratitude for some great 
and compassionate deed. 

She had never seemed to weary of 
the isolation of the ranch. So far 
as the men knew, she had never seen 
any one else after she came there 


but Wieland and themselves. She 
spent her time in almost complete 
seclusion, strangely happy and con- 
tent. 

The oldest hands all remembered 
clearly how, in those years of 
Louise’s life, Max had kept an un- 
failing watch on the road from Mesa, 
how he had acted continually as if 
he were in dire dread of something. 
Then gradually his uneasiness had 
seemed to pass, and he had settled to 
the running of his ranch, hard-work- 
ing, hard-riding, considerate of his 
men, lavish in his affection toward 


_ Louise and Bolo, and Rose had been 


born and Louise had died. Then 
Max had ceased altogether to watch 
the road from Mesa. 

Remembering all of which, Cress 
Daly stared intently at Blick, and 
said curtly: “Keep what you think 
to yourself, will you?” And the men 
rode on across the Double Diamond 
range. 


HE Double Diamond occu- 
pied all the available range 
land in that region. To the 
east towered the Red Rock Moun- 
tains, rocky, impassable slopes 
ascending abruptly to rearing walls 
surmounted by a jagged wind-swept 
plateau, grown sparsely with scrag- 
gled conifers. To the south rose the 
Painted Cliffs, forbidding palisades 
extending for miles in an almost 
even line which rendered any fence 
or other barrier quite unnecessary. 
To the west lay the lava beds, where 
in summer the hot stone heat 
scorched a horse’s hoofs till they 
stank, and in winter the dry rocks 
absorbed the descer-ding moisture till 
there was left only a thin surface 
coating of dangerously slippery ice. 
To the north stretched open land, 
a few farms, some sheep, the river, 
and Mesa. 
Mesa was a town of less than a 
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hundred inhabitants; it boasted two 
saloons, a dance hall, general stores, 
and a livery stable. There also were 
those people whose presence was 
necessary for, and whose livelihood 
depended upon, the railroad which 
cut through mountains and desert 
to the east. 

But the Double Diamond stood 
alone. No open range, no other ex- 
tensive ranches adjoming or even 
close by, no straying or stolen cattle 
to breed range wars, or to attract 
rustlers, who might run brands or 
drive off stock in the dead of night 
to dispose of them to another 
rancher, whose greed for quick and 
easy profits might tempt him to 
delve into questionable practices. 

Max Wieland’s ranch occupied the 
entire Blue Sage range. It was 
peaceful, successful, and complete 
unto itself. To the north, true, were 
sheepmen, but they never drove 
their flocks south of the river. 

There was upon the Blue Sage 
range a strange incongruity. On the 
northeast corner of the Double Dia- 
mond lay the extensive, gently slop- 
ing highland of Sheep Hill. On the 
flats and slopes of Sheep Hill the 
pounding hoofs of a beef herd never 
sounded, the cowboys’ shout was 
unknown, and the coals of a brand- 
ing fire never smoldered. It was in 
effect a separate domain, where only 
Luis Cabino tended forever unmo- 
lested his flocks. It was the strange 
and protected incongruity of a 
gentle shepherd’s retreat in the 
midst of the thundering herds. 

High upon the crest of Sheep Hill, 
guarded by the silvery boles of nine 
eucalyptus trees Max Wieland had 
planted there, stood a cairn, a care- 
fully built structure of rock. Within 
it Max Wieland had laid the body of 
Louise long years ago, and only a 
little while past he had laid there 
also the body of his son Belo. And 


Luis Cabino would often gaze up at 
the cairn on the crest of Sheep Hill, 
and make a strange sign, and whis- 
per that this was holy ground. 

Daly and his four men looked up 
at the cairn that day as they drove 
the gathered herd back toward the 
Big Meadows. He thought of Luis 
Cabino, whom they had always be- 
lieved a Mexican, and he thought ef 
what Dan Blick had said, and won- 
dered. He did not voice that won- 
der, but as he rode, tired and cold, 
into the yard that evening, he 
glanced sharply at Romany, strum- 
ming his guitar on the bunk-house 
porch. He frowned at sight of him, 
and turned away to care for his 
horse. Sight of Romany was in- 
creasingly distasteful to him. 

If the man insisted in being a cow- 
hand, why didn’t he dress like a 
cowhand? The riders of the Blue 
Sage range wore leather batwing 
chaps and tapideros, to protect feet 
and legs from whipping sage and 
stinging cacti. They carried heavy 
revolvers to blast the heads of 
threatening rattlesnakes or to shoot 
down slinking coyotes. But 
Romany rode in his worn corduroys, 
without belt or gun. As if by some 
common consent and long-trained 
wariness understood of old between 
horse and rider, he and his pinto 
avoided the vicious spines of cacti 
and the punishing whip of sage. 
Though the boys of the Double Dia- 
mond half expected to find him and 
his pinto stiff among the rocks, vic- 
tim of a rattler’s fangs, their blood 
curdled by the deadly potion from a 
serpent’s poison sac, such a crisis 
never arose. 

Daly cursed savagely to himself 
as he stamped into the barn, mut- 
tering that the damned greaser 
seemed to bear a charmed life. For 
all Daly’s resentment and enmity, 
Romany rode over his surliness and 
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commanded his grudging admiration 
the following week. There were six 
of them out on the range, trying to 
bring in the prize bull Wieland had 
purchased that year. The belliger- 
ent bull defied and evaded them. 

Tommy Grannis almost had him 
cornered, when Tommy’s horse 
stumbled, broke a leg, and went 
down. Tommy cleared the saddle 
and tried to race to safety, but the 
enraged bull trapped him in a cove 
in the rocks of the Painted. Cliffs. 
Tommy refused to shoot the bull, 
the prize thoroughbred of which 
Wieland was so proud. Before any 
of the others could move or conceive 
of a way to divert the charge of the 
maddened animal, a wild wailing 
yell cleft the air. 

Romany leaped from his horse, 
racing toward the bull, tearing off 
his scarlet shirt as he ran. He 
darted across the jagged rocks, and 
waved the shirt between the defense- 
less Grannis and the blazing eyes of 
the prize bull. The men of the Blue 
Sage range were hardened riders; 
Daly would have said savagely that 
they were not greaser bull fighters; 
failing the possibility of roping the 
bull, they would have shot it to save 
Grannis, prize breed or no. But this 
thing was consistent with Romany, 
strange, alien to the range. 

As expertly as any toreador in a 
bull ring in Spain, Romany gave 
them an exhibition that held them 
staring and breathless, though to 
him it was no exhibition of daring 
or skill; it was the only way he knew 
to save Tommy Grannis. He liter- 
ally danced over and between the 
dangerous rocks, fluttering the scar- 
let shirt, luring the furious bull on, 
never more than a_hairbreadth 
from being gutted—until he saw that 
Grannis was safe beyond that death 
trap. Then Romany laughed, and 
like a winged thing scaled a rearing 


boulder the bull could not mount, 
and stood waiting while the riders 
drove the animal away. 

Daly roped the bull at last, and 
Romany blithely insisted that Gran- 
nis accept his mount, since Daly’s 
big horse could easily carry double. 
Daly scowled in silent and impotent 
fury, but Grannis shot the horse with 
the broken leg, and took the pinto— 
and Romany rode back to the ranch 
behind ee singing under his 
breath. 


HE days grew shorter, the 

cold grew longer, and the 

worst of the winter was upon 
them. In the middle of the winter 
there came a blizzard that lasted for 
nine days. No man knew how long 
it might last, feed was getting pre- 
cariously low for the herds shiver- 
ing under the trees on the Big 
Meadows. On the ninth day of the 
blizzard, Cress Daly reluctantly de- 
creed that some of the men would 
have to try to get some hay from 
the stack to the cattle. “Patch” 
Derry and Roy Tulane volunteered 
to go with a team and rack and try 
to find their way through the howling 
blizzard. 

Because Rose Wieland had sent 
word to the bunk house that she 
wanted Romany to come to the 
ranch house that evening to sing and 
play, Daly deliberately ordered 
Romany to accompany Derry and 
Tulane. Romany took a long drink 
from Dan Blick’s jug, passed it to 
Derry and Tulane, laughed in Cress 
Daly’s face, and went out into the 
storm. 

Within an hour the snow had 
ceased to fall, the wind died, the sun 
was out, and the three men hauled 
enough hay to feed the stock for the 
rest of the winter. Even the elements 
seemed to conspire with him. And 
he went his way among the men, his 
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black eyes still and alert, as if he 
‘were constantly watching and wait- 
ing for something, and as he had pre- 
‘dicted, there came another spring. 
The spring brought calving time, 
the necessity for increased vigilance, 
and long hard hours for the hands 
of the Double Diamond. The herds 
must be separated, apportioned, and 
driven to the different sections of the 
Blue Sage range. Romany rode his 
turn with the others, and remained 
with the band to which Daly had as- 
signed him until he was fairly cer- 
tain they had succumbed to the herd 
instinct and would stay fairly well 
- together there in the long wide val- 
ley in which they were to be kept for 
the remaining spring, the summer 
and early fall, till round-up time. 
Romany was camping there with 
his herd when Biddie brought him 
‘the startling news of Grannis. Gran- 
nis was the youngest of the regular 
Double Diamond hands, yet he was 
almost forty. He had come riding 
in to the ranch buildings, a bullet in 
his chest, slumped in his saddle, his 
body drained of blood, and one short 
sentence had rattled rough as a rasp 
in his throat before he died: 
“He was tryin’ to get the boss.” 
Cress Daly sent Biddie Fink out 
to fetch the boys tending herd. Bid- 
die had rounded up all the others, 
and came last to the valley where 
‘Romany was riding. Romany lis- 
tened with an expressionless face to 
Biddie’s excited repetition of the 
news of Grannis, and after Biddie 
had hurried on, Romany broke camp 
and rode. But he did not ride toward 
the ranch house. He turned from 
the valley and forced his horse at a 
steady ‘gallop toward the spot on 
Sheep Hill where Luis Cabino was 
tending his flocks. Cabino rose, 
startled, as Romany brought his 
horse to a sliding halt. Romany 
raised his right hand in a ritualistic 


sign, and Cabmo returned the sign 
mechanically. ee 

“He has come!” Romany’s black 
eyes burned with a nameless light as 
he flung himself from the pinto’s 
back. “You have seen him?” 

Old Luis shook his head. “T have 
seen no one.” 

“Luis, you must have! Grannis was 
over on this part of the range. He 
was shot by some one—some one, 
Grannis say as he die, who try to get 
the boss.” 

“How could he know that?” de- 
manded Luis. 

“So simply, Gitano. He was ride 
the boss’s horse, because his best 
horse was saddle-galled, and the boss 
is like that. You are sure you have 
seen no one? Think!” 

Again old Luis shook his head. “T 
don’t need to think, Romanes. I 
saw Grannis driving his herd down 
the valley. As I live, that is all, 
Gitano!” And he made the sign 
with his hand, as if it were an m- 
violable oath. 

Romany sighed. “Well, it is sure 
he has come. I don’t know now 
what I do. I don’t know now where 
I look.” 

“Listen!” whispered Cabino, as if 
he feared the hills might here. “The 
trees tell me, there are strangers im 
Mesa. For three weeks, there are 
strangers in Mesa.” 

“So!” Romany’s eyes burned. 
“Listen, Gitano! Long, long ago, 
you showed Max Wieland the way. 
For the same reason I come, you 
showed him the way into this big 
silent land.” 

“Yes, of course,’ whispered Luis 
Cabino. 

“I knew! I always knew!” 
exulted Romany. “Keep your tongue 
still and both eyes open. Very soon 
T go to Mesa.” 

He remounted his pinto and rede 


‘away, and old Luis stood staring 
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after him. Romany had barely rid- 
den down off Steep Hill onto the 
cattle range, when he was con- 
fronted by Cress Daly and a small 
group of the Double Diamond men, 
who had come out to scour the 
range in an attempt to gain some 
clew to Grannis’s attacker. As Ro- 
many approached, Daly drew his 
horse up short. 

“What are you doing up on Sheep 
Hill?” he demanded curtly. 

“Biddie said Grannis was shot 
while he was ride over there.” Ro- 
many returned the foreman’s gaze 
with steady eyes. “I rode over to 
see—what I could see. And to ask 
Luis Cabino if he had noted any 
stranger about anywhere.” 

Daly scowled in swift anger. 
“Listen, Romany! While I’m boss- 
ing this crew you follow orders. Re- 
member that!” 

Romany made no reply. He rode 
on with the Double Diamond men, 
and they refused to abandon their 
search till they had covered the 
whole of the Blue Sage range. They 
found nothing, and they rode back 
to the ranch buildings two days later 
dog-tired, disgruntled, and utterly 
disheartened. Whoever had killed 
Grannis had gotten away clean and 
left no least trace behind. 

Grannis’s death stirred the men to 
startled upheaval, to consciousness 
of some  unguessed hovering 
menace, appalling in its unspoken 
threat. They gathered in the bunk 
house, silent and grim, wearied from 
their long and fruitless ride, their 
uneasy thoughts milling in their 
heads. They were always having 
peculiar intuitions about Romany, 
it seeméd. They had one now. 

They remembered how he had 
said to Daly that evening when he 
had first come that there would be 
another spring. They remembered, 
too, how in all the long days and 


months between, as the spring had 
drawn nearer, Romany had seemed 
to be in spirit standing motionless, 
apart and aloof, waiting, watching, 
waiting. And the intuition they 
had was that he had known that 
there was some dark and hidden 
thing to come as the winter broke 
and thawed. Was this Romany’s 
“another spring?” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE LONG SHADOW. 


HE spring had come to Mesa, 

also, and it had brought mys- 

tery to Mesa for the first time 
in many years; the advent of the 
“strangers” of whom Luis had whis- 
pered. The strangers were a young 
woman and an old man. The girl 
said that her name was Eve Nor- 
man, that the old man was her 
father Verde Norman, that he was 
an invalid who could never leave his 
wheel chair. They had come to the 
open country, she added, for his 
health, in the hope that his failing 
strength might rally, that here he 
Sr eke out a few years more of 
life. 

The two rented a ramshackle 
house on the edge of the town, a 
house that belonged to Gus Barret, 
who ran the hotel and one of the 
saloons. Verde Norman went to the 
little house in his wheel chair, and as 
far as any of the inhabitants knew, 
that was where he spent his nights 
and days, in the wheel chair. Eve 
went to work in Barret’s hotel, and 


` beyond the stir caused by the arrival 


of a young and pretty woman in a 
town where women, pretty or other- 
wise, were scarce, the advent of the 
Normans seemed no cause for un- 
usual concern or comment to Mesa. 

There seemed only about them. 
something queerly foreign, alien. 
They were dark of skin and hair and 
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eye. Norman seemed an incongru- 
ous name for them. It would have 
been easy to imagine them im bright 
and barbaric garb, around a camp 
fire m the hills with a roving band, 
with the sound of a guitar strum- 
ming somewhere, and voices sing- 
ing. No one voiced such a thought. 
The Normans settled into quiet 
daily living, and if that act was a 
ruse to put the people of Mesa off 
guard, no one suspected it. Eve ac- 
quired a horse, a big black gelding, 
fast and powerful, and the sight of 
her riding along the trails around the 
tewn quickly became a common 
thing. 

Mesa possessed no aristocracy, no 
blue-bloods, no class-conscious rich. 
Its male population consisted of 
family men or confirmed bachelors, 
and the town’s wives and daughters 
were sociable and democratic women 
such as might be found in any coun- 
try town of its size throughout the 
land. The fact that Eve Norman 
earned a livelihood by working in 
Barrett’s hotel made no difference in 
her standing to the people of Mesa. 
The men tipped their hats to her 
when they passed her on the street, 
and the women made the usual over- 
tures toward friendship and socia- 
bility. 

The only response those advances 
ever received from Eve Norman was 
an unfailing refusal to be friendly in 
return. She worked faithfully at 
her job, she took notable care of her 
invalid father, and her spare time 
was spent on the back of the black 
horse. They of Mesa had no way 
of knowing that her rides swiftly in- 
creased in distance from the town, 
that she often rode north, crossed 
the river, and ended on the Blue 
Sage range of the Double Diamond. 
Tt was Cress Daly who discovered 
that, a sort time after Grannis’s 
death. 


He came upon her in the dusk of 
a late May evening, in the valley 
below Sheep Hill. From Dave 
Sweeny at one of the general stores 
he had heard of the Normans. He 
had seen Eve once on the street. He 
rode his horse deliberately into her 
path, and she came to a halt. 

“Howdy, stranger,” he greeted 
her. “I guess you’re Eve Norman, 
the new girl over at Mesa. You see 
we keep pretty close track of 
strangers around here.” 

“Yes,” she replied. “So I see.” 

“I’m Cress Daly, foreman of this 
ranch. Old Luis, up on Sheep Hill, 
told me some stranger had been 
riding up on this corner of the range 
the last few days, and when I caught 
sight of you over here I thought Fd 
better investigate.” 

“Do you object to any one riding 
on your range?” There seemed to be 
some kind of veiled challenge in the 
words: 

Daly eyed her sharply in the 
dusk. “I suppose not,’ he an- 
swered slowly. “I can’t see that 
you're hurting anything by it. Still, 
for your own sake, I’m only being 
fair in warning you that it might not 
be too safe.” 


his words, she chose to ignore 

it. Her gaze swept to the north, 
past the river to the land cut up by 
small ranches, fences and roads, and 
returned to the broad open miles of 
the Double Diamond. 

Daly smiled thinly at the clear 
implication of her glance. 

“We don’t aim to be unsociable, 
and you won’t usually find a more 
peaceable range in the country: no 
grudges, no gun fighting, no cattle 
stealing, and we’ve always aimed to 
keep it that way. We aren’t usually 
suspicious of strangers, but just 
lately one of the Double Diamond 


T there was an open warning m 
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boys was shot on this range right 
about where we are now. He died 
before he could tell us just what hap- 
pened. Killings are few and far be- 
tween around here, and though in 
the cow country lots of unexpected 
things can happen, and the life is 
hard, and a man can expect to meet 
his end -pretty sudden, still, when a 
peaceful cowhand gets shot on_ his 
own range and there’s no clew to tell 
who did it or why; it’s something to 
worry about.” 

“I see,” said the girl thought- 
fully. “You think that whoever 
killed your cowboy may be hiding 
somewhere on this range?” 

“Not hardly,’ Daly answered 
dryly. “He couldn’t be hiding on 
the range, because the boys and I 
have scoured every foot of it, and 
there isn’t a stranger between the 
Painted Cliffs and the river. It’s 
even got Max Wieland stumped, and 
res 

The girl interrupted with unex- 
plainable haste. “I have to be go- 
ing. . Perhaps ld better not come 
riding onto your land again.” 

“Qh, that don’t matter,” Daly as- 
sured her. “Nobody’s going to mind 
your riding over here. I was only 
warning you for your own sake—to 
be careful.” 

He watched her with narrowed 
eyes as she rode away, and he mut- 
tered to himself with an unwonted 
sense of uneasiness: 

“Now what the deuce is she doing 
over here? Humph! I’m getting so 
I'd be suspicious of my own grand- 
mother. She probably didn’t mean 
anything, just riding where there 
weren't any fences to get in the 
way.” 

But he kept a watch for her, all 
the same. A few evenings later he 
saw her there again, and again he 
rode to intercept her, and pass the 
time of day. 


- “Tve just been riding across 
Sheep Hill,” she - volunteered. 
“After all Pve heard of the enmity 
between sheepmen and cattlemen, 
it seems queer to find a man herding 
flocks on the corner of a cattle 
ranch.” 

“Yeah,” remarked Daly. “I guess 
it isn’t exactly the usual thing. But 
old Luis was here when Wieland 
came, I understand, and when Max 
saw that all the old fellow wanted 
was just a patch big enough to raise 
a few sheep and make a living, he 
let him stay. Luis keeps his woollies 
on his own territory, and he fur- 
nishes some mutton for the ranch 
when the boys get tired of beef. We 
aren’t so sour against mutton as 
some cattlemen, you see. Then, too, 
Luis takes care of the graves up 
there.” 

“Graves?” The girl’s eyes fol- 
lowed Daly’s pointing finger, to the 
eucalyptus trees guarding the cairn 
on the crest of Sheep Hill. 

“Yeah. The graves of the boss’s 
wife and his son Bolo. Bolo’s only 
been up there since last fall.” 

“Bolo!” echoed the girl. 
boy’s name was Bolo?” 

“Yeah. It is kind of a funny name, 
isn’t it? We always thought so, but 
the——” 

He fell silent, for the simple rea- 
son that the girl wasn’t listening. 
She had wheeled her horse, and was 
already riding swiftly away through 
the dusk. 


ALY frowned after her. He 
D was disturbed somewhat by 

coming there, her curiosity 
concerning the ranch, and her wary, 
unfriendly air. But other things 
were disturbing him more, notably 
Romany. He didn’t like the way 
Romany had acted the day Grannis 
was killed, rushing off to look over 
Sheep Hill and to question old Luis 


“The 
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Cabino, instead of joining the other 
boys as he had been ordered to do. 
And though Romany had kept to 
himself, and he had seen nothing to 
make him suspect that there was 
any growing interest between 
Romany and Rose, he didn’t like 
the way Romany looked at her. He 
didn’t like the way Rose listened so 
raptly to the fellow’s devilish veice. 

So he had got into the habit of 
sending Romany out on jobs that 
would keep him continually away 
from the ranch buildings. If the 
cattle strayed to the west, he sent 
Romany with the boys who were to 
work by day and camp by night on 
a far corner of the range to round 
up the stock. If a cougar was drag- 
ging down calves around the foot- 
hills of the Red Rock Mountains, he 
sent Romany with the boys who 
went to stalk the big cat night after 
night till its marauding was ended. 
But the process hadn’t eased his 
restlessness any, and as he rode back 
to the ranch that night he won- 
dered if Romany had anything to 
do with the Norman girl being over 
there. He was ready to blame 
Romany for anything unaccounta- 
ble or suspicious that happened on 
the range. 

When the boys were all gathered 
in the bunk house that evening, Dan 
Blick asked thoughtlessly: 

“When’s the wedding coming off, 
Cress?” 

Cress scowled, rose from his chair, 
and walked away from them to the 
other end of the long room. His 
air seemed to say that the wedding 
was no subject for inquiry; and the 
boys got the idea that there wasn’t 
going to be any wedding, or at least 
that it was indefinitely postponed. 
That was the same night on which 
Rose Wieland sat on the floor by 
her father’s chair, her head leaning 
against his knee, while his gnarled 


fingers were running idly through 
her fine black hair. Romany had 
come out onto the bunk-house 
porch, and he was strumming his 
guitar and singing softly. 

“Listen!” Rose whispered. 

“Sounds sort of grand, don’t it?” 
said Wieland. 

“Tt’s beautiful,” answered Rose. 
“T didn’t know I cared so much for 
music, till Romany came. Or— 
maybe it’s just that kind of music.” 

“Folks need music,” said Wieland 
slowly. “Just a bed to sleep in, 
clothes to wear, grub to fill your in- 
sides—that ain’t all. All of those 
things are all right, but folks need 
music, too. Whats happened be- 
tween you and Cress, honey?” 

The girl tensed, and she felt his 
hand go still upon her dark head. 
why—nothing especial, 


"j thought it was all set for this 
spring. This Romany ain’t turned 
you sour on Cress, has he?” 

“How could you think that? He’s 
hardly spoken to me since the first 
night he came.” 

“Maybe. But something has hap- 
pened between you and Cress. Ain’t 
you going to marry him at all?” 

“Would you mind so much, dad?” 

“Tf you didn’t marry Cress? Well, 
yes; I reckon I would. I’m getting 
along, and Cress is honest and de- 
pendable. Td feel easy if you was 
married to Cress. I’d know hed 
keep things going smooth and 
steady for you if anything happened 
to me. Still, I suppose I wouldn’t 
want you to do it if you didn’t want 
to yourself. Most of all I want you 
to be happy. But if I thought 
Romany was turning your mind 
lightly, Pd send him away.’ 

“No, don’t do that!” Rose caught 
his arm with tense fingers. “Send- 
ing away wouldn’t help me any. 
Dad, can’t I make you see? It’s not 
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that I’m turning from Cress because 
of any ideas about Romany himself; 
it’s something I can’t describe. That 
music! Listen to it! It sounds just 
like it did that first night I heard 
him sing. Like something I’ve al- 


ways known, that’s always been 
missing, and has finally come. Can 
you see?” 


Wieland stared down at her, in 
her bright-scarlet dress, with the big 
gold hoop earrings in her ears, her 
slim dark face so like her mother’s, 
so like! 

“T see,” he answered slowly, “bet- 
ter than you know. Don’t say any 
more. I understand. But—hold 
onto yourself, honey, and go slow. 
Go slow! Just one step can sort of 
figure out all the rest of your life. I 
know!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SHADOW DARKENS, 


ITH all the other things 

about Romany which an- 

noyed him, Cress frowned 
upon the other man’s refusal to carry 
a gun. He scowled at him that night 
when he came into the bunk house. 
He scowled at the empty holster 
above Romany’s bed. No man but 
Wieland had seen the knife thrust 
into that holster; Romany’s gesture 
had been beyond the eyes of the 
men that first night, and since that 
night the knife had been—where 
Romany carried it. Cress didn’t 
know Romany had the knife. But 
he wished the fellow would listen to 
reason and carry a gun. 

With the coming of warm weather 
the rattlesnakes were crawling by 
the hundred out of their winter nests 
all over the Blue Sage range. More 
than one good horse had fallen to 
a rattler’s fangs on those hills and 
slopes. No Blue Sage rider ever 
missed a chance to put a bullet or 
two into a sunning snake. 


Cress went to sleep thinking 
about it. The next morning, as Fink 
and Blick and Romany were getting 
ready to go for a look at the cattle 
to the south by the Painted Cliffs, 
Daly walked up to Romany, car- 
rying Grannis’s gun and belt. 

“Rattlers, cougars and coyotes,” 
Daly said curtly. “We aim to keep 
’em down on our range. The rest 
of the boys do their share when 
they’re on the job. You'd better 
strap on a gun and do your part.” 

Romany waited a full minute be- 
fore he reached out a hand for the 
belt. Most of the Double Diamond 
crew men were there by the corral 
bars watching. Without making 
any answer, Romany took the belt 
and strapped it about his waist. 

“You’re not much for guns, are 
you?” asked Biddie Fink, as they 
rode away. 

“What you think?” countered 
Romany softly. 

“Well,” drawled Fink, “you never 
carry one; you don’t own one. I 
ain’t got any way of knowing even 
whether you can use one. What do 
you think?” 

Romany turned fathomless eyes 
upon him. “I think that guns are 
all right in their place. I have never 
carry one because I have never have 
use for one. Sometimes, Mr. Biddie 
Fink, having a gun and knowing 
how to draw it mean something to 
regret for a man who otherwise 
would not do anything to regret. [ 
believe something like this happen 
to Bolo.” 

Fink started, 
Romany narrowly. 

“Yeah. Yeah; I guess Bolo would 
have regretted it all right, if he’d had 
time.” 

“I do not mean for Bolo,” said 
Romany. “I mean for the man who 
shoot Bolo. Do you think, perhaps, 
that I can not use a gun?” 


and stared at 
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They had passed from the field 
next the corrals onto the first slope 
of the miles of Blue Sage range. 
Just beyond Fink’s horse lay a wide 
flat rock, and Fink’s horse suddenly 
shied from the stone. Before Fink 
had time to look and see that a 
rattle lay coiled there in the sun, 
Romany’s hand flashed to his belt, 
and, more swiftly than the snake 
could strike, the gun in the holster 
he wore spoke twice, through the 
open holster, and by the time Fink’s 
eyes reached the rock the snake was 
a shattered, wriggling, threshing 
mess, 

Fink’s gaze leaped to Romany, to 
see Romany’s hand slowly lifting 
from the gun butt, to see a wisp of 
smoke just floating from the end of 
the holster. 

“Whee-ew!” breathed Fink. 

“And so we will not speak of guns 
any more, shall we?” asked Romany 
softly. 

Fink darted a glance at Dan 
Blick. “No. No, I ain’t going to 
say anything about it, Rom. Where 
in blazes did you learn to shoot like 
that?” 

But Romany vouchsafed no an- 
swer. He had spurred the pinto 
ahead, leading the way to the 
Painted Cliffs. The men spent 
three days away from the ranch 
buildings, and during the entire 
three days Romany’s gun did not 
again spit from its holster. When 
they returned to the bunk house, he 
unbuckled the belt from his waist 
and hung it on the wall over his 
bunk, on a nail in the board beside 
the one where hung the empty hol- 
ster that had been Bolo’s. 

The next day Daly sent Romany 
to tend a herd to the north of the 
ranch buildings, to the west of the 
valley by Sheep Hill. As Romany 
started away, Daly reminded him 
curtly that he had forgotten his gun. 


Romany returned to the bunk house 
for it without a word. 

That night the boys saw Rese 
Wieland ride north away from the 
ranch house. Ten minutes later 
Cress Daly saddled his horse and 
followed her. Darkness had fallen 
before he again caught sight of her, 
and he stopped his horse on the crest 
of a near-by ridge and seowled down 
at the scene below. 


CAMP fire flickered in the 
A bed of the shallow gully. Be- 

fore the fire Rose Wieland sat 
on Romany’s saddle, and the firelight 
played on her scarlet dress, on the 
gleaming gold hoop earrings that lay 
against her black hair. She was lean- 
ing forward, her face alight, gazing 
at Romany, who was across the fire 
from her, leaning against a jagged 
outthrust of rock. Romany was 
singing, a song that Cress had never 
heard him sing before, a wild and 
pagan stream of melody. An im- 
sistent and inescapable word as- 
sailed Cress’s ear—gypsy! 

With a furious and futile curse m 
his throat, Cress Daly wheeled his 
horse and raced north and east 
along the ridge. He swung from the 
ridge and sent his mount hurtling 
down the slope toward the river, 
knowing that Rose and Romany 
must have seen and heard him, not 
caring. Before he reached the river 
the moon had risen above the hori- 
zon, casting its cold, silver glow 
over the dull gray quartz rock and 
the clumps of blue-green sage. Upon 
the river bank he halted and lis- 
tened, wondering if Rose and 
Romany would follow him. He 
heard the faint sound of approach- 
ing hoofs, but they were coming the 
other way, up the river, from Sheep 
Hill. He swung about in the saddle 
and peered through the night. 

And he caught sight of Eve Nor- 
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man on her black gelding, riding di- 
rectly toward him. He drew his 
horse about, and sat motionless, un- 
til she had come up to him, frown- 
ing darkly, offering no greeting, 
waiting for her to speak. 

“Pm back again,” she addressed 
him, and though she strove to speak 
lightly, he felt a tenseness in her 
tone. “I just felt like riding. I 
stopped to talk with Luis Cabino, 
and I stayed longer than I in- 
tended.” 

“You're a long way from home at 
this. time of night,’ said Daly 
shortly. “How’s your father?” 

The girl started so violently that 
he saw it even in the light of the 
moon. But she caught herself 
quickly, and answered with the 
casual reply that might have been 
expected. 

“He’s just the same. He doesn’t 
seem to get much better. What 
brings you away up here so late at 
night?” . 

“Just riding,” Daly answered, 
studying her. “Since Grannis was 
killed, Pm keeping a sharp lookout 
on all corners of the ranch. See 
here; would your father mind if I 
dropped in to see you some night 
when I’m in town?” 

The girl’s gaze sought his face, 
and she shook her head. “No, you 
mustn’t. Father—we never have 
any company at home.” 

“Oh, yes, I see,” said Daly, as if 
he quite understood. 

That was plausible. After all, an 
invalid in a wheel chair, and a daugh- 
ter working all day, could have any 
number of reasons for not wanting 
any company. He felt a little im- 
patient with himself. He didn’t need 
to be suspicious of everybody. He 
started to speak a half apology for 
his thoughts, when his ear was 
caught by the dull click of a horse’s 
hoof striking against rock. He 


turned in the saddle. So, they had 
heard him and followed him. Eve 
gathered her reins as if to ride away, 
then realized that the other riders 
were already upon them and had 
seen her. Daly hadn’t noticed her 
action; he had eyes only for 
Romany and Rose, approaching, 
side by side. Daly did not give 
either of them any opportunity to 
speak first. He addressed Romany 
in a harsh, accusing tone. 

“You take your job lightly, it 
seems to.me. Are you riding for 
the Double Diamond, or are you 
here just for your health? When I 
told you to. stay with that bunch 
over in the canyon I meant it.” 

“The cattle are all right,” Romany 
replied. “They are keeping to- 
gether and are quiet. A man can- 
not work—always.” 

What use to explain to this irri- 
table foreman that he was not roam- 
ing idly, that he was keeping a watch 
for some one riding a big black 
horse? It would accomplish noth- 
ing. 

Daly was striving to ignore Rose 


Wieland, but he felt her eyes upon 


him. He was embarrassed by the 
presence of Eve Norman. He heard 
Rose greet Eve quietly; he knew 
Rose had met her once in town, but 
he looked at neither of them. He 
felt no conscious guilt in being 
found in Eve’s company, but at the 
same time he knew how it might 
look to Rose, and he perversely 
blamed Romany for the meeting. 
His affection for Rose was sincere 
and deep, otherwise his jealousy 
would have been a lighter thing. 
Determined to break the uncom- 
fortable situation, Daly spurred his 
horse forward till he was only a few 
feet from the other man. The two 
horses stood at the water’s edge. The 
peculiar possibilities such a situation 
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held for misunderstanding caused 
the foreman’s anger to flare. 

“See here, Romany,” he said 
sharply, “just because Wieland hired 
you out of sympathy doesn’t mean 
that you’re a permanent fixture on 
this ranch. You're showing signs of 
being a trouble-maker, and that 
won't go, understand? You're be- 
ing too chummy with old Cabino. 
You're riding too free where you're 
not supposed to be.” 

His back was toward Eve. He 
did not see her start, and lean for- 
ward in the saddle at his accusation 
that Romany was seeing too much 
of Luis Cabino. Romany saw it, 
but he ignored it, and answered 
Daly with a studied indifference. 

. “Your threats and insinuations 
are unnecessary. Wieland can hire 
whom he please, I suppose. Until 
he says otherwise, I do not go. He 
has hire me, I look to him for my 
dismissal. Nobody else.” 

“Maybe you think so!” Daly 
could still feel Rose’s eyes upon him. 
He was striving to rake up any pos- 
sible charges to discredit Romany 
before her and avoid the real issue 
that was in his mind, and he real- 
ized it. The realization only in- 
creased his anger and resentment. 
The other man’s calm indifference 
maddened him. Daly’s hand dropped 
to his holster. “I’m beginning to 
believe there’s not room for both of 
us here on the Double Diamond, 
Romany. If it’s a question of who’s 
the better man, maybe we'd ought 
to have it out!” 


ALY was no laggard on the 
D draw. Three unmarked 

` mounds in the Mesa grave- 
yard attested to that. His hot 
words were an open challenge 
Romany could not ignore. There 
must be a crisis now. And all at 
once Daly realized that this was 


what he had wanted.: He hated this 
man; whoever he was.. He hated his 
easy assurance, his calm acceptance 
of life as it came, his absolute fear- 
lessness which had nothing to do 
with any feeling of superior strength 
bolstered by a gun at his side. 

But Daly was totally unprepared 
for Romany’s unexpected action, 
and, even had he been prepared and 
expecting it, the other man’s move 


. was so lightning-quick as to be al- 


most imperceptible. All Daly saw 
was a flick of Romany’s long brown 
fingers, a glint of silvered steel in the 
moonlight, as Grannis’s heavy Colt 
arched through the air and landed 
with a splash in the river. 

“But we cannot have it out.” 
Romany shrugged. “I am un- 
armed.” 

Daly all but choked over his fury 
and contempt. “I should have 
known you were yellow.” 

Before any one could make any 
other move, or speak, Rose Wieland 
pulled up on her reins, and glanced 
quickly aside at Romany. As if by 
unspoken agreement their horses 
swung together, and Daly’s furious 
eyes followed them as they rode 
away from the river, south toward 
the ranch house. 

Eve Norman’s abrupt question 
startled Daly from his irate absorp- 
tion. 

“Who is that man?” 

“That’s what I’d like to know,” 
Daly answered shortly. “He came 
here last fall and got under the 
boss’s hide with his heathen music. 
He’s only fair as a cowhand, and he 
wanders about as he pleases. 

Nobody knows where he came 
from, and he——” 

His voice slowed to a halt, as he 
realized that Eve Norman wasn’t 
listenmg. She was staring with fixed 
attention after the two departing 
riders. 
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“So—that’s Rose Wieland!” she 
said irrelevantly, as she swung her 
horse to ride away. But she was 
not thinking of Rose as she sent her 
horse into a furious gallop and left 
the astounded Daly far behind; she 
was thinking of her father, wonder- 
ing if he would be asleep when she 
reached the little house in Mesa. 

He was not. He was not in his 
wheel chair, either. He was pacing 
the floor restlessly in the living 
room, where every blind was drawn, 
and though he was wasted and thin, 
he showed little evidence of being 
the invalid the inhabitants of Mesa 
believed him to be. 

He halted in his impatient stride, 
and whirled, as Eve entered the 
room. 

“Where have you been?” he de- 
manded harshly. 

“I rode down by the river,” she 
answered. “I’ve been shut up so 
much, working at the hotel, staying 
here in the house with you. I rode 
to-night—just for the pleasure of 
riding. Not to spy for you.” 

The man’s gaunt face set in anger. 
“You shouldn’t go out at night, nor 
stay so late. You get enough riding 
when you—go spying for me.” The 
last four words were a sneer. “Be- 
sides, any night now, I will be need- 
ing the horse again.” 

The girl halted in the act of re- 
moving her jacket, and regarded her 
father with rebellious eyes. 

“It’s too soon; you don’t dare. 
They are still guarding the range 
closely, looking for the man who 
killed Grannis to show up again. 
‘That was a bad mistake on your 
part, killing Grannis. Why couldn’t 
you be more careful?” 

“How did I know he would be rid- 
ing the horse you assured me Max 
Wieland always rode? I dared not 
get close enough to see his face; it 
was breaking day and I had to get 


out of there, and home into my 
chair before the town was astir. Be- 
sides, I am not sure that I would re- 
member Wieland’s face. And be- 
sides again, I do not care how many 
of them I kill, so long as I get 
Wieland. And I want no more dis- 
sent from you! We must continue 
as we are till I have done what I am 
here to do. Remember, your part 
in this is your own choosing. You 
could have stayed with our people 
and let me come alone, but no, you 
would have none of that; you would 
come with me. So now you must 
play it out with me to the finish.” 

“But, father! It’s all so long gone 
by. What you do now can accom- 
plish no good. Revenge is such a 
silly, futile thing. Why not forget 
it all, and go back, now?” 

“The Molinos never forget!” The 
old man’s voice was like ice, a con- 
suming fire burned in his deep black 
eyes. “Let us not discuss it further. 
Ride mornings if you must ride, but 
see that the horse is in the stable 
nights. None about here must 
dream that we are other than we 
seem. That way it must remain till 
Max Wieland is dead.” 

“But, father: = 

“Hush thy tongue!” The old man 
drew himself up, and his gaunt face 
blazed with a strange dignity. There 
was about him a kind of unspeak- 
able majesty. “We are a law unto 
ourselves,” he said fiercely. “Predes- 
tined pawns are the children of 
Romany. For those born to the 
gypsy trail life’s pattern is cut, their 
birth, and their existence, and their 
end.” He extended an arm in an 
indescribably graceful gesture; he 
was like some high priest, thunder- 
ing the inviolable maxims of his race 
and creed, the passionate sincerity 
of his utterance gave his words a 
strange beauty. “The fields, the 
forests, the winding caravan. For 
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them, there are laws that can brook 
no infringement, countenance no in- 
sult. Have-a few weeks among these 
alien people caused you to forget?” 
The girl shrank into her chair. 
“No, I have not forgotten. I have 
not forgotten that for the gypsy boy 
and the gypsy girl the companions 
they know are the other children of 
the caravan, and when they marry, 
they marry their own kind. I have 
not forgotten that from birth until 
death a gypsy does not leave his 
own tribe. I have not forgotten 
that to desert one’s tribe means 
exile forever. Luis Cabino knows 
that too well, but he seems not to 
mind. He seems at peace there with 
his sheep. The men on the Blue 
Sage range think he is Mexican.” 


HE old man laughed without 

mirth. “Do you think I care 

how they look upon Luis? 
But I care how they look upon you! 
Beware what you do, Natia. Do 
you forget with what especial 
vigilance we guard the young girls 
of our tribes? Through generations 
of inbred traditions those laws of 
unity are a part of our lives, lest the 
gypsy breed die. Only occasionally 
does an outsider ever get away with 
a maiden of the Romany trail. And 
in those instances 

“Yes, yes—I know!” Eve’s dark 
eyes flamed. “Nothing but blood 
can appease the wrath of the gypsy 
chief. No distance is too far, no 
years are too long, to trail and over- 
take the thief who dared to steal a 
girl from our tribes, no death too 
cruel and too sure at the end—I 
know it all by heart!” 

“You speak truth, but you speak 
it with bitterness,’ said Verde 
Molino slowly. “That is not well. 
Back on the bank of the big river 
where our tribe is camped, your 
cousin Tanna Molino is waiting 


your return. When you go back 
you will become Tanna’s bride; so it 
has been written since you were a 
child. Your destiny was set by 
Zumas, our chief, that you were to 
be Tanna’s wife, to bear him strong 
children, to perpetuate our kind. 
Until the last year you have been 
happy in that destiny—until you be- 
gan to fill your eyes with the hand- 
some face of your other cousin, 
Romanes Molino. What if Ro- 
manes’s chosen bride did die? 
Zumas will allot him another; but 
you are betrothed to Tanna. . Ro- 
manes Molino is not for you! Only 
on account of his fine face and strong 
voice did you rebel against marrying 
Tanna. Did you think I did not 
know that? It was why you tried to 
put off your wedding, it was why 
you insisted on coming with me to 


delay it a little longer. Did you 
think I did not know?” 
Eve’s lips quivered, and her 


startled, despairing eyes proved that 
she had not realized that he knew. 

Molino laughed again, the hard, 
mirthless laugh of a man half mad 
with fanatic zeal. 

“Go back with me, my daughter, 
to the long gone years, to the time 
when our tribe was camped there by 
the big river, right where it is now. 
Those were golden happy days for 
me. I was betrothed to Luiza 
Zumas, the beautiful daughter of 
our chief. I was proud that he had 
chosen me for such honor, but I 
loved her, too, as Tanna loves you. 
She would have loved me also in 
time, as you will learn to love Tanna 
after you have become his bride. 
But she rebelled!” The old man’s 
voice sank to a savage whisper. “As 
you would rebel. She rebelled, at 
the age of sixteen, and lakine to 
the honeyed words of the outsider, 
Max Wieland. He stole her away, 
and no man knew where he had 
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taken her. The fierce anger of old 
Zumas has never cooled, and mine 
has never cooled. 

“Her death sentence was decreed 
in the tribal council, and my life was 
dedicated to the carrying out of 
that sentence. Yet for all our 
searching it was only in the last year 
that we found trace of Max Wie- 
land, so well was he hidden from us.” 

“I didn’t know!” whispered Natia 
Molino. “I didn’t know that Luiza 
was to have been your bride!” 

“No, of course you didn’t know.” 
The old man’s voice softened a little 
from its fierce tone of denunciation. 
“So you could not understand. That 
is why I want you to know now. I 
have often wondered how he man- 
aged to hide himself so completely 
from us. I have wondered if the 
outcast Cabino had anything to do 
with it. I am certain of that now, 
with Luis up there tending his flocks 
on Wieland’s place. The story tells 
itself. But that does not matter now. 

“Nothing matters save that we 
have found Wieland, and the law of 
the tribe shall be carried out at last, 
the duty imposed upon me by my 
chief in the tribal council at last 
shall be done. And beware that 
you do not by some wild word or 
thoughtless act betray us. We have 
built around us a perfectly protect- 
ing disguise, so that no one can sus- 
pect us, so that, as it is written, we 
do not through the white man’s law 
bring disgrace upon our people. 
Keep watch on the range for me, 
but be careful what you do.” 

“I shall bring no suspicion upon 
you,” the girl answered steadily. 
“Death seems so wanton, revenge 
seems so futile, to me. I think I 
have grown away from the impres- 
sive shadow of our traditions and 
their hates. But—I am one of 
Zumas’s caravan, I am Natia 
Molino, your daughter. You have 


nothing to fear from me, father. No 
failure of tribal respect will make 
me unworthy of you; by no act of 
mine will your hand be stayed, by 
no word of mine will you be be- 
trayed. -And, after all, why should 
I yearn after Romanes Molino? He 
went away somewhere frem. the 
tribe last fall. He never looked at 
me. I shall marry Tanna the week 
we return.” 

“Ah! You are a true Romany, 
after. all! The next time you ride 
upon the range, see old Luis and try 
to learn something of him.” 

“I talked to him to-day, father, 
and I made the sign but he would 
not answer. I demanded of him to 
know how Wieland came to be there 
so securely hidden away, and he said 
‘I do not know, and I rode away and 
left him.” 

“Tt does not matter,” Molino said 
gently. “As I said before, we know, 
whether he admits it or not. The 
story tells. itself. And now, my 
child, let us sleep. We are weary, 
both.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE EMPTY HOLSTERS. 


HAT night, when Daly re- 
turned to the ranch buildings, 
he found Romany there be- 
fore him. Romany had accom- 
panied Rose to the ranch house, and 
decided to remain for the night and 
return to his herd in the morning. 
It could not occur to Daly that Ro- 
many had ridden with the girl 
merely to insure her safety, since 
he had no inkling that Rose’s life 
could be in danger. He put up his 
horse and entered the bunk house to 
find Romany just getting into bed. 
He glared at the other man angrily, 
but he did not speak, and his gaze 
went beyond Romany to the wall 
above Romany’s bunk. 
Two empty holsters hung there 
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now, side by side, the one that had 
belonged to Bolo, and the one that 
had belonged to Grannis. It came to 
Daly that somehow those empty 
holsters hanging there above Ro- 
many’s bed had some significance, 
but he could not determine what it 
was. He went to sleep thinking of 
those two empty holsters; he woke 
in the morning thinking about them. 
Then he dismissed the idea impa- 
tiently. What significance could 
there be? Wieland had hung Bolo’s 
holster there because that was where 
Bolo had kept it, and he had hung it 
there empty in a kind of pitiful ges- 
ture because Bolo was dead. 

Romany had hung Grannis’s gun 
there because he was using it, and a 
cowboy kept his gun by his bunk. 
He had hung the belt there from 
habit when he came in, and the hol- 
ster was empty because Romany 
had thrown Grannis’s gun in the 
river to avoid coming to an issue 
with him. That was all there was 
to it. He was a fool to go reading 
something unusual into every small 
thing that happened on the Double 
Diamond. Yet, for all his sincere ef- 
forts to be sane about matters, the 
memory of those two empty holsters 
stayed with him as he went toward 
the barn, and the queer insistent 
thought that Romany meant some- 
thing by it. 

Then he cursed himself angrily, 
and shoved the empty holsters out 
of his mind. There was plenty to 
occupy him this morning without 
that. With the cessation of spring 
rains and the end of the high waters 
caused by melting snow in the moun- 
tains, the crew of the Double Dia- 
mond hurried to repair the wagon 
road over the range, to the ford by 
which they crossed the river and 
went to Mesa. Twice a year, in 
spring and in fall, Wieland and two 
of the boys took a - four-horse team 
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and the big trailer wagon and went 
to Mesa to haul in supplies for the 
ranch. 

With the heavy draft horses and 
the lumbering wagons, the trip oc- 
cupied two days, one going and one 
returning. This was the day Max 
Wieland had set to go in for the 
spring load of supplies, and Daly was 
sufficiently busy for a while to put 
all ideas of empty holsters out of his 
mind. He did not relax until he had 
sent Romany posthaste back to his 
herd, and had seen Wieland off with 
the two huge wagons. The ranch 
was a little short-handed this spring, 
with the loss of Tommy Grannis, 
and Wieland took with him only 
Roy Tulane. 

They got away early. They would 
reach Mesa before nightfall, put 
team and wagons in the livery stable, 
and have all the next day for the 
long drag back to the ranch. As 
they drove toward the river, they 
saw Romany on his way toward his 
herd. By noon the wagon had 
crossed the river and was winding 
into the ten-mile stretch toward 
town. 

Not only had they seen Romany. 
He had seen them. He had turned 


‘in his saddle to gaze after the lum- 


bering wagons, then had ridden on. 
But he did not ride to his herd. He 
galloped past the valley and went 
straight up Sheep Hill. Old Luis 
Cabino had driven his sheep into the 
big pen on the hillside, and was pre- 
paring his midday meal. He turned 
from his camp stove as Romany en- 
tered his little shack. Something in 
Romany’s face startled him. He 
drew close and looked up into Ro- 
many’s face. 
“Romanes! What is it?” 

“Has Max Wieland been good to 
you, Luis?” 

“He has! 
any one.” 


He would be good to 
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“Was he as kind to her as I 
dreamed he would be?” 

Luis smiled. “Do you ask, Ro- 
manes? He was as good as even you 
could have desired. It was heaven 
to her, after the escape from Verde: 
I have no need to remind you how 
he was harsh, and bullying. No 
wonder she feared him. But Wie- 
land! Nothing was too good for her. 
I knew it would be like that. Else 
I would not have guided them to 
this place I knew. But surely you 
understood that. Why ask now?” 

“Oh, just to hear you say it, Luis. 
When I came, I told you I would 
need your help. I could not watch 
over the whole range alone. And 
something seems wrong, Luis. I am 
not accuse you, I only wish to know. 
You are keeping flocks here on the 
hill where you can see always the 
road from Mesa. Yet you have let 
him come and shoot down one of 
Wieland’s men. What if it had been 
Wieland? You have not turned 
traitor to him, Luis, in fear of the 
tribe?” 

“No, not I! I swear it! He came 
in the night, when I could not see. 
There could have been no other 
way.” 

“Yes. Beat ease, Luis. I should 
have known. You would not turn 
against him who was kind to her. 
You, too, suffered a. the hand of 
Zumas. You, too, felt the heavy 
brutality of Verde Molino. I think I 
am grow weary of the strain, Luis. 
Have you learn anything?” 

“Very little. Natia was here. I 
talked to her. I think she suspects 
what I did, Romanes. She made the 
sign, but I did not answer.” 

Romany drew in a hard breath. 
“I was sure! But the moonlight did 
not show her face too well.” 

“You saw her! She knows you 
are here?” 


“Oh, yes. She knows now. She 


was with Cress Daly on the range. 
She is a rebel, like me, Luis. But— 
she will go back and marry Tanna. 
She has not the courage our Luiza 
had, that I have found at last my- 
self. I am some day outcast like 
you, too, Luis. Perhaps I can be 
happy like you. You are older and 
wiser, Luis. You do not think I am 
wrong?” 

Old Luis shook his head, and a 
thin smile crossed his wrinkled face. 

“Tt is never wrong to go where the 
heart is, Romanes. Do not fret for 
the law. Once the tribal law was 
all. That time is gone. To each 
man, and each woman, the trail of 
his heart. Luiza taught me that. 
Where do you go now, Romanes?” 

“To Mesa.” Romany’s eyes spoke 
of hidden things. “Max Wieland has 
gone to Mesa—where Verde waits. 
The herd must take care of itself. 
Maybe Cress Daly will ride that 
way, otward evening, to see whether 
I am do what he command—or to 
see if Natia is about.” 


UT Daly had other matters to 
engage his attention. The 
day had waned to late after- 

noon before the foreman could give 
time to his personal problems, and 
his thoughts turned urgently to 
Rose. He could go to the house and 
talk to Rose without fear of any in- 
terruption from Max Wieland this 
afternoon, since Max was gone to 
Mesa. Max was a man with the best 
of them, but he did like to have his 
say. And Daly wanted to have his 
say, also. He was determined to talk 
to Rose before Max returned. She 
hadn’t given him much opportunity 
for some time, but she couldn’t 
evade him now, he would see to 
that. 

He waited till he saw her moving 
about on the ranch-house porch, 
then he went quickly toward her, be- 
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fore she could slip into the house and 
ignore his rap upon the door. Her 
back was toward him, as he ap- 
proached noiselessly, and she was 
putting something into the cooler 
that stood on the back porch. 

“Rose!” Daly said quickly. 

She shut the cooler door and 
turned to face him. 

“Oh, Cress! You startled me.” 

“T want to talk to you, Rose. May 
I come in?” 

“Why, of course, Cress! What a 
question! Come right in as you al- 
ways do.” 

“Not as always,” said Cress 
grimly, as he pulled open the screen 
door and stepped inside. “Things 
aren’t as always, Rose. That’s why 
I want to talk to you.” 

Rose made no reply, as she turned 
to lead the way into the house. Daly 
followed her to the living room, won- 
dering: just how he was going to be- 
gin what he wanted to say. And 
after all his striving for an opening, 
what he did say was very blunt and 
very like him. 

“Are you throwing me over for 
this Romany tramp, Rose? I have 
to know.” 

The startled astonishment with 
which she gazed at him was utterly 
sincere, but she only said, with un- 
expected gentleness: 

“What makes you think I’m 
throwing you over, Cress?” 

“You put off our wedding.” 

“Yes, I did. But that was only 
because you’ve become so surly and 
quarrelsome, Cress. I don’t like 
that. I couldn’t be happy in that 
kind of atmosphere, Cress.” 

“T wasn’t that way before Ro- 
many came,” Daly protested. 

“No, I know you weren’t. What 
has Romany to do with you and me? 
ae do you have to be that way at 
a 


“I’m jealous,’ Cress admitted 


curtly. “Seems to me I have a right 
to be. Can you blame me for being 


jealous?” ; 
“Jealous?” Rose frowned. “But 
—of what? Because I listened to 


Romany playing and singing? 
Everybody else listened, Cress. You 
listened. Am I supposed to run and 
hide any time a good-looking man 
comes on to the ranch?” 

“Tt—it isn’t that,” answered 
Daly. “What I mean is different. 
We listened to him, yes, but we—we 
didn’t listen the way you did. We 
didn’t follow him up onto the range, 
just to listen to him again, by a 
camp fire in the night.” His tongue 
stumbled. He found that he 
couldn’t express what he meant. He 
could see the queer rapt look with 
which Rose had listened to Ro- 
many’s “heathen” music, he could 
vision the peculiar aptness with 
which she seemed to fit into Ro- 
many’s world, but he couldn’t put 
it into words, and the impotence of 
his own incapacity angered him. He 
said bluntly what he.hadn’t meant 
to say at all: “You like him, don’t 
you?” > 

“Why yes, I like him. What of 
it?” 

“The way you looked at him, the 
way he looked at you,” Daly rushed 
on, goaded by his own misery. “You 
—you love him, and you're afraid to 
say it. Don’t you? Don’t you!” 

Rose stared at him, startled. 

“II—I don’t know!” she answered, 
as if this were something she had 
not quite permitted herself to con- 
sider seriously. “I don’t know.” | 

Daly winced, and his face 
whitened. Fear that he had lost her 
irrevocably took possession of his 
mind and pyramided, magnifying 
her every attention to Romany, her 
every slight he imagined imposed 
upon himself, and, driven beyond all 
prudence and consideration, he cried 
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out in an anguish that was not in the 
least superficial nor assumed: 

“Well, I know! You do! He has 
made you forget all the plans Max 
had for you and me, for us to have 
the ranch and go on after him. This 
Romany! Don’t you know what he 
is? He’s a gypsy! And he’s got you, 
he’s taken you away from me. 
know why. I’ve seen it all along. 
It’s because you're at heart all 
gypsy, too!” And even as the words 
left his lips, he shrank back, ap- 
palled at what he had done. 

Rose faced him, erect, electrified, 
a wild light flaming in her face—that 
same alien light that had burned in 
Romany’s eyes. 

“Gypsy! I? 
you saying?” 

Daly backed away from her, and 
he felt himself shaking. 

“Nothing. I didn’t mean it. 
Rose, I didn’t mean it! For God’s 
sake don’t say anything to Max 
about it! Forgive me, Rose—I’ve 
loved you so much. I didn’t mean 
it!” 

He turned like a madman, and 
rushed out of the room, blundering, 
stumbling, as if he were suddenly 
blinded and could not see his way. 

He had no thought save to get 
away from her, to keep her from 
questioning, and to get away also 
from the wild words he had hurled 
at her. He dashed to the bunk 
house, snatched up his hat and 
dashed on out to the corral, saddled 
his horse and rode madly off into the 
gathering dusk. He had no par- 
ticular intent of ending that mad 
ride at the spot where Romany was 
supposed to be guarding his herd. 
He was more than anything else 
striving to turn his mind to Max 
and Roy Tulane, anything to keep 
him from rehashing what he had 
said to Rose. 

He supposed that Max and Roy 


Cress! What are 


must have reached Mesa by now; 
they were probably loading the 
wagons already. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“NOW WIELAND DIES!” 


E estimated closely. Wieland 
and Tulane had finished 
loading the wagons, had 

driven them to the livery stable run- 
way, and were unhitching the horses 
to put them up for the night. 

“T reckon we better get a room at 
the hotel,” Wieland was saying to 
Tulane. “T used to sleep on the hay 
here at the stable when I was 
younger, but I don’t care for that 
so much any more, Roy.” 

“You get the room, boss.” Tulane 
turned, with his arm laden with har- 
ness. “I'll roll up on top of the load 
in one of the wagons. There’s some 
cash tied up in that bunch of grub, 
and Ferrel always leaves the barn 
doors open at night.” 

“Well ” Wieland studied for 
a moment. “That’s downright 
thoughtful of you, Roy. You think 
you'll sleep all right here?” 

Tulane laughed. “I reckon. 
Sugar and flour is a heap more com- 
fortable sleepin’ than rocks and 
sagebrush, boss. Sure, I'll sleep.” 

“0. K., Roy. But you come along 
with me to get a bite of chuck be- 
fore we bed down.” 

They went together to Barret’s 
hotel to engage a room for Max 
first. As they walked along the 
street Wieland noticed some dis- 
tance beyond them a girl pushing a 
wheelchair in the same direction 
they were going. The girl’s back, 
toward them, partly hid the wheel- 
chair, so that the occupant of the 
chair was quite as concealed from 
them as if the chair were empty. 
Wieland squinted his eyes in the 
dusk. 
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“Must be that Eve Norman and 
her dad, Roy. Nobody else around 
here uses a wheel chair.” 

“Yeah, it’s them,” replied Tulane. 
“Nice-appearin’ folks, from what 
little I’ve seen of ’em, though the old 
man’s pretty pulin’ and the girl’s 
kind of shy. Well, here we are at 
the hotel, boss.” 

They went on into the hotel 
building, and up to the counter that 
served for a desk. Barret shoved 
across the tattered old register, and 
greeted Wieland heartily. And as 
Wieland stood there, signing his 
name and talking to Barret, the girl 
known as Eve Norman was saying 
tensely to her father: 

“Max Wieland and some other 
man just went into the hotel. The 
two of them came in late this after- 
noon with a couple of big wagons to 
buy supplies for the ranch. I saw 
them.” 

Molino tensed and sat up in the 
wheel chair. 

“So! Then he must intend to stay 
at the hotel to-night and start for 
the ranch in the morning. He has 
walked into our hands, Natia! There 
will be no mistake this time. Now, 
Wieland dies!” 

“And then we can forget all this, 
and go away?” 

“Yes, my child. Then we will go 
back to our people and forget. You 
work there at the hotel, you can find 
out what room Wieland has without 
rousing any suspicion. Get me home 
quickly. Then go to the hotel, 
learn the number of Max Wieland’s 
room, make some excuse to get away 
and come and tell me.” 

“But, father! There in the hotel 
where——” 

“What does it matter where he 
comes to his end?” Molino de- 
manded fiercely. “Who is ever go- 
ing to suspect an old man who is an 
invalid in a wheelchair? Who is 


ever going to suspect you? Stop 
arguing and get me home. Then 
hurry to the hotel and find out what 
room is Max Wieland’s!” 


HE girl made no further pro- 

test. She knew how useless it 

was. Verde was taking every 
precaution to protect them from 
suspicion. He even insisted that he 
must use a gun to accomplish Wie- 
land’s demise. The men in this 
country used guns. He must make 
it appear that some local enemy of 
Wieland had sent the rancher to his 
death. The girl shivered with appre- 
hension as she saw her father into 
the little ramshackle house and hur- 
ried back to the hotel. 

Without causing the least com- 
ment or ‘drawing the smallest atten- 
tion to herself, she looked upon the 
ragged old register and saw that 
Max Wieland had been assigned to 
Room 21 on the second floor. There 
were only two stories in the hotel. 
As she turned away from the counter 
she caught a glimpse of Wieland in 
the barroom, drinking and talking 
with Roy Tulane, and Ferrel, who 
owned the livery stable. Ferrel slept 
in his office at the livery stable arid 
ate at the hotel barroom. The girl 
went on quickly. She did not want 
any of the three to notice her. As 
she passed within a few feet of them, 
her face averted, she heard Ferrel 
say to Wieland: 

“Come on down to my place and 
sit in for a hand of poker, Max.” 

“Don’t care if I do,’ Wieland - 
agreed. “O. K. with you, Roy?” 

“Sure, boss. I never object to a 
game of poker. We could take a 
drink along.” 

“All right then, Ferrel,” W wia 
settled it. “We'll play a few hands, 
but I’ve got to turn in before too 
late, mind. Were starting early in 
the morning.” 
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The girl, who had been listening 
intently beyond the open door lead- 
ing out of the barroom into the hall, 
slipped away from her post, out into 
the night, and ran fleet as a shadow 
down the street to the little ram- 
shackle house where Molino was 
waiting impatiently. She opened 
the door barely enough to allow her 
ingress and darted into the room, to 
hak before her father. 

“Wieland will be in Room 21 on 
the second floor, when he gets 
there,” she informed Molino breath- 
lessly. “He has gone to the livery 
stable to play poker with the man he 
has with him, and with Ferrel. Oh, 
father—won’t you give it up now, 
and z 

“Natia!” cried Molino furiously. 
“I will hear no more of that from 
you. The fool—not you, Wieland; 
to go to the livery stable and play 
poker. That means he will be there 
half the night, more likely all the 
night, leaving his bed in the hotel 
untouched. Well, he shall not 
escape me that easily. No matter 
where he goes in this town to-night, 
I will reach him. Go, get out of 
here, Natia, before I lose patience 
with you!” 

The girl flashed out of the room 
and out of the house, choking back 
a sob in her throat. Everything in 
her rebelled at the wanton foolish- 
ness of such bitter revenge, but she 
knew no way to evade her father’s 
grim and domineering rule, she had 
been subject to it so long. She 
wished passionately that she could 
manage to save Max Wieland, but 
she was fully aware that this hideous 
vendetta would go on as long as both 
Max Wieland and Verde Molino still 
lived, that nothing she could do 
could stay Molino’s hand till more 
blood had been spilled. 

“No wonder Luiza ran away from 
him!” she cried to herself rebelliously 


as she hurried down the street. “He 
could just go back and say he 
couldn’t find Wieland. Zumas would 
believe him. But no, he has to go 
on and on, until other men die, and 
he doesn’t care how many, till he 
gets Wieland. How could he want 
to do that to Wieland, if Wieland 
was good to her? How can he want 
to kill the man Luiza loved? He isn’t 
thinking of Luiza. He’s only think- 
ing of his own hate and his own re- 
venge. No wonder she hated him 
and was afraid of him. I—I’d run 
away from him too, if I could.” 

She shivered at the tribal heresy 
of her words, and her steps slowed as 
she passed the livery stable, and her 
wild black eyes stared through the 
grimy windows. 

A light shone in the office of Fer- 
rel’s stable, where Ferrel had a desk, 
a bed, a table and a few chairs; the 
three men were gathered around the 
table, and Ferrel was dealing a hand 
of cards. The girl saw that much as 
she hurried past, and she walked the 
streets for what seemed an eternity 
before she finally returned to the 
little house—to find the wheel chair 
empty and Molino gone. She won- 
dered if there was any chance that 
the rancher would stay up playing 
poker all night? She wondered if he 
was still at the livery stable even 
then. 

He was. Several hands of poker 
had followed each »ther, the men 
had emptied two bottles and started 
on the third. The hour was nearing 
midnight when Tulane finally rose, 
stretched his arms above his head, 
yawned widely and grinned down at 
Wieland. 

“Well, boss, I think I’ll roll in if 
you don’t mind. By gosh, it’s all I 
can do to keep my eyes open. PI 
let you and Ferrel finish it.” 

“All right, Roy.” Wieland looked 
up from his cards with a smile. “I 
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guess I ain’t so old and decrepit, 
after all. You youngsters can’t take 
it!” 

“Seems like,” Tulane agreed, with 
a chuckle. “I’m so danged sleepy I 
could stretch out on the floor, let 
alone on the wagon load.” 

“Hey, wait a minute! ” said Ferrel. 
“No need of you sleepin’ in the 
wagon, Roy. Go on up to the hotel 
and take Max’s room. This bed of 
mine here is full size; Max can bunk 
with me. Be glad to have him.” 

“Sure, good idea!” approved Wie- 
land. “Then Ferrel and me can go 
to bed whenever we damn please. 
You do that, Roy. Room 21, on the 
second floor.” 

“Well, all right, thanks, boss. I 
believe I will.” 

“Remember we’re startin’ early in 
the morning, though,” Wieland cau- 


tioned. “Good-night, boy. Sleep 
good.” 
“You're darn tootin’! Tulane 


agreed as he turned to leave the 
stable office. “Tl sleep so damn 
hard I never will wake up. Good- 
night, boss.” 

“Swell boy, ain’t he?” commented 
Ferrel—Tulane was fifty-one years 
old. “I always did like that boy. 
Well, Max, how many cards you 
want?” 

The two men played on for a good 
half hour longer, when Wieland sud- 
denly looked up with a scowl. “Did 
you hear anything, Ferrel?” 

“No, I don’t think so. Did you?” 

“T sure did. Sounded like some- 
body monkeyin’ around the wagons. 
I got some money in there. We bet- 
ter have a look.” 


TELAND shoved back from 
the table, and Ferrel rose to 
follow him. The two elderly 
men slipped noiselessly toward the 


wagons, Wieland in the lead. Wie- 
land strained his ears for the least 


sound, but he heard nothing more. 
He passed the forward wagon and 
advanced along the stable runway 
toward the rear wagon. For an in- 
stant he became a detached moving 
shadow, visible in the light from the 
office window, visible to any one hid- 
den beyond the rear wagon. 

He was certain the noise had come 
from that wagon, but he little 
dreamed it had been made for the 
express purpose of drawing him out 
there. He had no inkling of danger 
till a shot blasted the quiet of the 
night, a flash of gunpowder blazed 
beyond the wagon, and a bullet 
whined viciously over his head and 
thudded into the stable wall. 

Wieland halted short, unhurt, but 
stunned for an instant to inaction by 
the suddenness of the attack. In the 
next instant he darted back into the 
enveloping darkness, and bolted for 
the office, where he had laid aside 
his gun when he sat down to play 
cards. At the door he crashed into 
Ferrel, who was rushing toward the 
office with the same intent. They 
got themselves untangled, surged 
into the office, snatched up their 
guns as Ferrel blew out the light that 
made them both targets, and hur- 
ried back into the stable. 

Their extended and cautious 
search availed them nothing. The 
attacker had escaped. They returned 
to the office and got into bed in the 
dark, Ferrel cursing in a steady 
stream of anger and bewilderment. 

“Now, who in thunder would pull 
a stunt like that, Max? ‘There ain’t 
no reason and no sense to it.” 

And Ferrel talked on and on, till 
he talked himself to sleep, too ab- 
sorbed in his own mental upset to 
notice that Max Wieland was 
strangely silent. 

Wieland had no need to make aim- 
less guesses. He knew. He had had 
the first warning when Romany had 
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come to the Double Diamond, but 
this was the first evidence he had 
had that the vengeance of the 
Zumas tribe had caught up with him 
at last, that the deputy of death was 
on hand. He did not sleep all night. 
He was still silent and absorbed 
when he rose in the morning, slip- 
ping out of the bed and leaving Fer- 
rel snoring. He wanted only to get 
home. He had no idea just what he 
could do, but he must lay some plans 
for defense, if there could be any. He 
must talk to Romany, and Romany 
had to talk now, too. 

Tulane had not yet arrived at the 
stable, and Wieland went up to the 
hotel after him. Barret met him at 
the door with a white face and hag- 
gard eyes, and Wieland knew what 
had happened even before the hotel 
man spoke. . 

“Tulane’s—dead,” Barret said un- 
steadily. “I don’t reckon you'll care 
to see him.” 

“Maybe not, now,” said Wieland, 
and wet his lips with a dry tongue. 
“You—you can tell me. I got to 
get home, fast.” 

So Max Wieland drove the heavy 
wagons out of Mesa in the early 
morning alone. He was remember- 
ing what Tulane had said, he would 
sleep so hard—well, he never would 
waken now. He lay on the bed in 
Max’s room in the hotel, his gray 
head ripped from temple to temple 
by a bullet, the pillow beneath it a 
bloody mess. No one had heard the 
shot, Barret had said. The powder 
burns and the hole through the pil- 
low answered that question. The 
killer had used the pillow to 
smother the sound of the shot. Bar- 
ret had found Tulane’s body when 
he went up to waken him; Tulane 
had wanted to be wakened early. 

Max Wieland stared with unsee- 
ing eyes at the seat beside him, 
where Tulane should have been sit- 
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ting now. Nothing was there but 
Tulane’s gun belt and holster, which 
Barret had handed to Wieland. 
Tulane had been killed with his own 
gun. The killer had filched it from 
the belt on which it had been hang- 
ing at the head of Tulane’s bed. He 
had taken the gun with him. The 
holster on the seat beside Wieland 
was empty. And he wondered what 
there was about it that struck a 
haunting chord in his mind. An 
empty holster. What was there 
about empty holsters? 

He stiffened a little as he remem- 
bered. Two empty holsters, hang- 
ing on the wal! above Romany’s 
bunk. Empty holsters. And here 
was another one. What had Ro- 
many meant by hanging that second 
empty holster there after he had 
thrown Grannis’s gun in the river to 
evade a gunfight with Daly? And 
the rancher remembered, too, sud- 
denly, the night when Romany had 
thrust that knife into the holster 
that had belonged to Bolo, and he 
knew. 

Romany! Romany was his only 
hope now. But where might the 
man be? Where would he look for 
him? He must find him quickly, 
and, as Daly had said, Romany rode 
the whole range tirelessly. There 
was no telling where Romany would 
have got to. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE OATH OF A ROMANY. 


OMANY was, right at that 
R moment, standing in the 
shack that belonged to Luis 
Cabino. The old sheep-herder was 
tearing into strips a cleanly washed 
flour sack. Romany was stripped to 
the waist. 
“Tt is bad, I fear, Romanes.” Old 
Luis pursed his lips as he leaned: 
close to examine the jagged tear in 
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Romany’s side, dark and red with 
dried blood. 

“Soak it with iodine and wrap it 
up,” said Romany impatiently. “I 
have to get back to the herd. It’s 
good I have another shirt at my 
camp. I'll have to burn this. I 
don’t want any of them to suspect 
I have been hurt.” 

“So, Verde is using a gun!” 

Romany’s smile was thin. “Of 
course. It must appear that some 
one of this country have done the 
shooting.” 

Old Luis clucked his tongue. “Hie, 
hie. Well, he nearly got you, my 
fine bird.” 

“He did,” agreed Romany. “For 
all that I followed Wieland so close, 
and waited there in the stable to be 
sure he was safe. But it was night 
black in there, and Verde slipped in 
as slyly as I. I didn’t know he was 
there till Max came out looking 
about, and Verde fired that first 
shot. I jumped him then, but he got 
away from me and darted out the 
door, just as Ferrel blew out the light 
and he and Max came rushing back 
to look for Verde.” 

“You shouldn’t have followed 
him,” said old Luis. “He would not 
risk coming from his chair again last 
night after he had raised a stir with 
that shot.” 

“I couldn’t take the chance on 
that, Luis. He might—so long as 
he had the gun. He is quick. I 
chased him for three blocks before 
I catch up with him. It was a fight! 
But I had to take the gun away from 
him so he could not attack Max 
again that night.” 

“And why didn’t you shoot him 
right then when you got the gun?” 
demanded Luis. “Why did you not 
kill him before he could escape?” 

“T tried to,” answered Romany 
grimly. “It was all the chance I 
had. I have no opportunity to use 


the knife. He fought too hard and 
ran too fast when he got away from 
me.” 

“And you missed?” asked old 
Luis. 

“I—miss?” | Romany laughed 
scornfully, and glanced at the gun 
lying on the table, the gun he had 
wrested from Molino. “It clicked on 
an empty chamber; the shot that 
raked my side emptied the gun. Our 
friend Molino is short of bullets. He 
will be short all around till he gets 
another gun. Well, are you to be 
all day binding up that scratch? If 
any one comes looking for me, when 
Wieland have return and tell about 
the attack on him, I must be there 
with my herd.” 

He was with his herd, long before 
Wieland drove the wagons into the 
ranch yard that evening. Rose had 
heard the approaching rumble of the 
heavy vehicles and came out into the 
yard to greet her father, and she 
stopped short and caught her breath 
as she saw his face, and saw that 
Tulane was not with him upon the 
wagon seat. Wieland looked down 
at her, reached over and held up the 
empty holster wordlessly, and got 
down out of the wagon as if the 
weight of a hundred years lay heavy 
upon him. 

“Where’s Cress? Go tell Cress to 
have the boys take care of the 
wagons. I’m going into the house. 
After you see Cress, you come on in 
with me.” 


She had no need to call Daly. He 
was emerging from the door of the 
bunk house. Rose waved meaningly 
toward the wagons, and hurried after 
her father. Daly would know that 
something was wrong, she saw him 
stop and stare at Wieland, who was 
plodding heavily toward the house, 
Tulane’s belt and empty holster 
dangling from his hand. Daly 
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whirled, and Rose heard him call 
into the bunk house. 

“Dan! Biddie! Come out here. 
Something’s happened. Help me 
take care of the wagons, and keep 
your mouths shut.” 

That was like Cress, always quick, 
always knowing what to do, and do- 
ing it well. Rose sighed with relief, 
and ran lightly up the porch steps 
in her father’s wake. He went on 
like a man wearied to death, and did 
not halt till he dropped limply into 
a chair. Rose lighted a lamp, and 
went to kneel at Wieland’s side and 
look up into his face. 

“Father! What is it? What hap- 
pened to Roy?” 

“He—he’s dead. The fellow who 
killed Grannis out on the range is 
still trying to get me. Roy—I sent 
him to his death. I sent him to sleep 
in my bed in the hotel, so he 
wouldn’t have to sleep in the wagon 
to watch it. He said he’d sleep so 
hard he’d—never wake up. And 
he’s dead. I sent him re 

“Father! Stop!” Rose gripped 
his cold hands with both of hers, 
and the empty holster fell to the 
floor with a little thud. “You have 
worried yourself sick all the way 
home. I’m going out to get Cress. 
You sit right there and don’t stir 
till I come back. Cress always 
knows what to do.” 


: IELAND gazed after her 
dully as she ran from the 
room. She had instinctively 

turned to Cress—Cress always knew 

what to do. But he couldn’t deceive 
himself that that meant too much. 

Cress had been foreman and man- 

aged things so long, it was only an 

instinctive impulse to call Cress 
when matters went wrong. The old 
man still sat there, slumped motion- 
less in his chair, his gnarled hands on 
his knees, when Rose came hurrying 


back into the room, Daly close be- 
hind her. 

Daly went straight to Wieland, 
and Wieland looked up at him in a 
kind of speechless misery as Cress 
paused by the chair. 

“You don’t need to talk about it 
unless it will ease your mind,” Daly 
said quickly. “Rose told me what 
happened. Is there anything you’d 
particularly like me to do?” 

“Yes.” Wieland roused into a 
kind of feverish eagerness. “Sit down 
there and talk to me. I’ve got to 
talk to somebody. That’s what 
nearly drove me crazy all the way 
home. I didn’t have anybody to 
talk to. My mind was going in cir- 
cles.” 

Daly seated himself in a chair fac- 
ing Wieland. 

“Just how did it happen, boss?” 
he asked quietly. 

“Why, it just happened, Cress. I 
got me a room at the hotel, and 
” And he related what had oc- 
curred, coherently, if very wearily. 

Daly sat listening and watching 
him with intent eyes. When the 
older man had ceased speaking, Daly 
frowned and pursed his lips. 

“Just a minute, boss. Let me get 
this straight. When Grannis was 
killed, we all thought, because you’d 
lent him your big buckskin that 
week, that the fellow who shot him 
was trying to get you. But you sort 
of made fun of that, you wouldn’t 
listen to us.” 

“T—I wasn’t just sure then, Cress. 
It could have been an accident, or 
something of the kind. And I didn’t 
want Rose to worry.” 

“But you’re admitting now that 
he was trying to get you, and that 
the fellow in Mesa last night was the 
same man, and he was trying again 
to get you?” 

“Why, yes; sure, Cress. It’s be 
plumb silly to deny it, or to go 


thinkin’ anything else. He fired at 
me there in the barn, and Roy 
Tulane was sleepin’ in my bed. But 
I can’t figure why he took Roy’s 
gun. He had a gun when he fired at 
me there in the stable.” 

“I guess he could have lost it, or 
something. You got any idea who 
it was, boss?” 

Wieland looked at his foreman 
with a kind of blank and helpless 
stare. 

“Who it was? Oh, no, Cress. I 
don’t know who it was.” 

“Father!” Rose, who had been 
standing at Wieland’s shoulder, 
stepped in front of him and looked 
steadily into his eyes. Her face had 
gone very white. “If any man is try- 
ing to kill you, there is a reason for 
it; you know what the reason is. 
Your manner, the very way you 
talk proves that. You must tell us, 
so that we can know in what direc- 
tion the danger lies and protect you. 
You must tell us! I—I don’t know 
what Pd do if anything happened to 
you, father.” 

Max returned her gaze misera- 
bly. “Yes. I know what it’s all 
about, honey. It’s something that 
happened a long time ago. But I’m 
not tellin’ yet. I don’t want to say 
anything about it unless I have to, 
for your sake. Don’t ask me.” 

“Has Romany got anything to do 
with it?” Daly asked. 

Wieland started, and his weary 
eyes grew sharp, wary. “What do 
you mean, Cress?” 

“Well, there’s something queer 
about that bird, boss. He won’t stay 
put. I send him up north to tend a 
herd in the valley, and I catch him 
riding down by the river. He spends 
a lot of time hobnobbing with old 
Luis Cabino on Sheep Hill. He’s all 
over the range.” 

“You call that suspicious, Cress?” 

“Oh, maybe not exactly. But— 
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last night, for instance. The band 
up north in the valley’s been restless. 
I sent Romany up there yesterday to 
stay with the cattle and keep them 
together. The boys have once or 
twice seen somebody monkeying 
around the range on a big black 
horse. Matter of fact, I’ve seen 
somebody up that way on a big 
black horse myself, and there’s not 
another horse like that around here 
anywhere. I didn’t like it, and I’ve 
been keeping my eye open. I took a 
little run up there last night just to 
have a look.” 

“And you didn’t see anybody,” 
said Wieland. 

“N-no, boss. I didn’t see any- 
body. That’s just the point. I 
didn’t even see Romany. He wasn’t 
with his herd. He wasn’t anywhere 
around.” 

“T see.” Wieland’s eyes were un- 
readable, and they still had that 
wary, alert look. “You hintin’ that 
it could have been Romany in Mesa 
last night?” 

‘Tm not hinting anything,” an- 
swered Daly tersely. “He could 
have been there, all right, and back 
again this morning, and nobody the 
wiser. I’m not accusing him of hav- 
ing been there. I’m leaving that up 
to you to judge. When are they 
burying Roy?” 

“To-morrow, in the graveyard at 
Mesa. I didn’t see no use bringing 
him all the way back here.” 

“No, of course not.” Daly rose to 
his feet. “I suppose the boys will 
want to go to the funeral. Well, Pll 
run along and help Dan and Biddie 
get the wagons unloaded. Just one 
last question, boss. I don’t suppose 
you’ve got any idea what kind of 
gun that fellow used to take a crack 
at you in the stable last night?” 

Wieland stared at him with wide, 
unblinking eyes. 

“Yeah. Ferrel dug the bullet out 
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of the wall when I went over to the 
hotel this morning. It was a—a .32.” 

Rose caught a sharp, frightened 
breath. “Cress!” 

The foreman laid a steadying hand 
on her shoulder. “Yes, I know, 
honey. About the same size bullet 
as killed Grannis. And there isn’t a 
damned man in this whole country 
owns as small-caliber a gun as a 
32. Thats a pretty convincing 
piece of evidence. You keep a grip 
on, honey. We'll stop this business 
some way.” 

“You think you’re going to find 
that gun somewhere?” Wieland 
asked. 

“That’s not impossible,” Daly 
answered quietly. “If I do find it— 
T'll know who’s been trying to put 
a bullet in you, and I'll know what 
to do with him. Well, I must get 
out to the wagons. You take it 
easy and quiet, boss. Make him go 
to bed and rest, Rose. If you want 
me for anything, you call me any 
time in the night. Hear?” 

“I hear, Cress. TIl call you,” 
promised Rose. 


S Daly quitted the room, he 
A was promising himself that 
he was going ot do some 
extensive investigating in a cer- 
tain quarter very soon. He couldn’t 
go up to-night, because Romany was 
sure to be in his camp and asleep by 
the time he, Daly, could be finished 
with the wagons and get to the val- 
ley. Besides, he wantea to examine 
that camp in the daylight when he 
could see what he was doing. He 
couldn’t go in the morning, because 
the rest of the boys would be in 
Mesa and he’d have to attend the 
funeral, too, out of respect to Roy. 
But to-morrow afternoon, he 
would be in that valley watching 
and waiting his chance. Right now, 
the unloading of the supplies was 


the most immediately important 
thing. The hour was past ten 
o’clock when the three men finally 
finished with wagons and horses and 
went into the bunk house together. 
Daly lighted the lamp on the table 
at the head of the room, and the 
three started for their bunks. 

Then they- stopped short, as if 
with common consent, staring at the 
end of the room. Max Wieland sat 
slumped on the floor beside the bunk 
that had been Bolo’s, his head buried 
in his arms on the bunk. Beside him 
on the floor lay a hammer. A bright 
new nail was driven into the wall 
above the bunk, beside Grannis’s 
gun belt. On the new nail hung the 
belt and the empty holster that had 
been the property of Roy Tulane. 

On the bunk, motionless and 
erect, sitting barely two feet beyond 
Wieland, gazing back at the three 
men facing him with still black eyes, - 
was Romany. 

With one lean brown hand Ro- 
many gestured toward Wieland. “He 
is asleep,” he said softly. “He was 
there exactly like that when I came, 
perhaps a half hour ago. I blew 
out the light and left him there. I 
have been waiting for you.” 

Daly glanced: swiftly along the 
rows of bunks down either side of 
the room. The rest of the men were 
apparently sound asleep. The fore- 
man’s gaze came back to Romany. 
“What the blazes are you doing 
here? Why aren’t you out there 
with your herd?” 

Again Romany gestured toward 
Wieland. 

“I wanted to see him—but that 
can wait, now. What does this 
mean?” He pointed to the third 
empty holster. It was individual 
enough to be noticed: tooled brown 
leather, heavily studded with small 
brass hobs. “Have I not seen Roy 
Tulane wearing that holster?” 
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“You have,’ answered Daly 
grimly. “He’ll never wear it again. 
He was killed last night in Mesa, by 
his own gun, the gun stolen. He was 
in the hotel, sleeping in the boss’s 
bed.” 

Romany rose to his feet like a cat, 
his face paling. 

“No!” 

“Yes!” snapped Daly. “And you 
weren't with your herd last night, 
Romany. Were you by any chance 
in Mesa?” 

Max Wieland stirred, raised his 
head and stared about blankly. 

“Huh? What? Oh—I went to 
sleep, I guess. Tired. I’m awful 
tired.” He was gazing straight at 
Daly and the other two men. “ 
guess I better get to bed and 
He started to rise, and his gaze fell 
upon Romany. “Rom! Where— 
when did you come? I wanted to 
talk to you.” His gaze flicked to- 
ward the other three men. “TIl see 
you in the morning. Roy’s bein’ 
buried in Mesa in the morning. TIl 
see you after the funeral. Oh, that’s 
right, you didn’t know. Roy z 

“I told him,” Daly cut in. “Yov’d 
better get some sleep, boss. You’re 
goin’ to wear yourself out.” 

“Yes. You're right.” Wieland 
got to his feet and picked up the 
hammer. He advanced between the 
rows of bunks, and his men stepped 
aside to let him pass. 

“Good night, boss.” 

“Oh—yes. Gocd night, boys. 
See you in the morning.” 

As he passed out of the room and 
closed the door behind him, Daly 
turned to see the men in their bunks 
all watching. He frowned. 

“T thought you guys were asleep.” 

“How the hell we goin’ to sleep 
with him drivin’ nails in the wall? 
He sure must be worried bad. It 
ain’t like the boss to do that kind of 


” 


thing, drivin’ nails and wakin’ peo- 
ple up in the middle of the night.” 
“Well, if you birds were awake you 
heard what was said. I guess you'd 
be kind of going nuts if somebody 
was picking off your cowhands one 
by one, trying to get you. Shut up 
and go to sleep. Hey, where you 
think you’re going, Romany?” 


OMANY had risen from the 

bunk and was advancing to- 
ward him. He 

within a few feet of Daly. 

“I only wanted to talk to the 
boss. Since I can’t see him till 
morning, I go back to my herd.” 

“You stay right here!” snapped 
Daly. “The herd’s got along with- 
out you before, it can do without you 
again.” 

Before the foreman could make a 
move to intercept him, without a 
word of reply, Romany darted past 
him and flashed out the door. Daly 
turned to stare after him. 

“Shall I go round him up?” asked 
Biddie Fink tensely. 

Daly shook his head. “No. Let 
him go. I’ve got a better idea than 
that, Bidd. Fm going to get my 
horse and follow him. He didn’t in- 
tend to go back to his herd to-night. 
He decided on that suddenly when 
he found out that we knew Roy’s 
been killed. I’m going to see what’s 
so urgent about his getting back up 
there to-night. You boys go to bed 
and keep your mouths shut about it. 
Ill be back in time for Roy’s 
funeral.” 

He hurried on out of the bunk 
house, and he heard the sound of 
Romany’s departing horse receding 
into the night. He saddled his own 
mount and followed, far enough to 
the rear to evade Romany’s hear- 
ing. The pinto was easy to keep in 
sight in the night; the moonlight 
caught the moving white patches of 


paused 
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its hide often enough for that. Ro- 
many was headed directly for the 
valley, but he did not stop there. He 
went straight on up Sheep Hill to 
the camp of Luis Cabino. 

He flung off his horse in front of 
Luis’s small shack, and rapped on 
the door, then stepped inside with- 
out waiting for any answer. 

“Luis!” he called in a sharp whis- 
per, groping his way toward the 
sheep-herder’s bed. “Luis!” 

“Yes? What?” Luis 
“Oh, it is you, Romanes.” 

“Yes. Luis, he has got another 
gun. You were right. He did not 
stay in his wheel chair last night. He 
went to the hotel——” In a swift 
rush of words, spoken scarcely above 
a whisper, he told the herder what 
had happened to Roy Tulane. “Keep 
watch very sharply. I am going to 
Mesa in the morning, to the funeral. 
He may not get a chance at Wieland 
then, but I dare take no risk. I 
must be there. Sleep again, now. I 
see you when I have come back from 
Mesa to-morrow.” 

He slipped out cf the shack again, 
and turned toward his own camp in 
the valley. 

Daly, watching from a few hun- 
dred feet away, followed at a dis- 
creet distance, till he was certain 
that Romany was bound for the val- 
ley and his herd, then he reined his 
horse again toward the ranch build- 
ings. If a man were to judge by 
looks, Romany hadn’t known of 
Roy’s death till he was told there in 
the bunk house, but you couldn’t 
judge the looks of a man like Ro- 
many. That could all have been put 
on. Romany was capable of it. 
Daly sent his horse into a steady 
gallop, more than ever grimly deter- 
mined to search the two camps after 
the funeral the next day. 

There was nothing to add fuel to 
his suspicions the next day at the 


stirred. 


graveyard. The entire ranch crew 
gathered there, with twelve men of 
Mesa who had been friends of Roy 
Tulane. As they grouped about the 
grave, a few feet from a small grove 
of trees, the gravedigger lowered the 
plain box that held Tulane’s body, 
then he looked around and cleared 
his throat. 

“T—seein’ as we aint got no 
preacher, or nothin’ of the kind, Mr. 
Wieland, you reckon you might care 
to say a few words or somethin’?” 

Wieland raised steady eyes to the 
gravedigger’s face. “I don’t guess 
Pd know what to say, Lancey. We 
all knew Roy. He was a good boy. 
Seems like there ought to be mu- 
sic,’ He turned a searching glance 
about; they knew he was thinking of 
Romany, but no one had seen any- 
thing of Romany; he was in sight no- 
where now. Wieland cleared his 
throat. “Roy always liked music. 
He sent to a mail-order house once 
for a guitar and a book that told 
how to play it. But Biddie Fink 
sat down on the guitar, and the book 
got lost. Roy felt awful bad about 
that, but he never stopped likin’ 
music. I—no, I ain’t got nothin’ to 
say, Lancey. We'll just bow our 
heads, and you go ahead and cover 
him up.” 

Lancey nodded, and reached for 
his shovel. He lifted a blade-load 
of clodded earth, and dropped it 
upon the coffin. 

But no one heard it fall. From 
the grove of trees there came the 
throb of singing strings, and a deep 
resonant voice lifted and rolled out © 
over the grave. It filled every ear, 
claiming preéminence of sound, till 
the last sod had been heaped over 
Roy Tulane; the song that meant 
good-by, only not quite good-by. 
Even after Lancey laid down his 
spade, the echo of the voice seemed 
to linger in the air, and something 
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moved and vanished in the grove of 
trees, a flash of brilliant scarlet that 
might have been a glimpse of a 
man’s shirt. 

When the group moved slowly 
out of the graveyard, Rose was sob- 
bing quietly, with her face against 
her father’s arm, and there was no 
sign of Romany anywhere. The per- 
sonnel of the Double Diamond re- 
turned to the ranch, there being 
nothing to delay any of them in 
town, and they talked among them- 
selves of the weather, the crops, the 
herds, anything but Roy Tulane and 
the sinister thing that loomed as the 
reason for Roy’s death. 


HEY approached something 

of a normal atmosphere when 

they sat down to the meal 
the cook hurried to make ready. 
After the meal, when the men rose 
and went out to attend to the duties 
at hand, two men had gone from the 
ranch buildings. 

Both Max Wieland and Cress 
Daly were riding, out of sight of 
each other, toward the valley below 
Sheep Hill to try to find Romany. 
Wieland was thinking bitter 
thoughts as he rode. He couldn’t 
allow Cress to suspect Romany. 
That wasn’t just; it couidn’t be just. 
Something familiar in Romany’s 
face, yes, but he’d never been able 
to place him, and Romany had held 
his tongue. Romany was far too 
young to be Molino, but he could be 
a tool, although it was hard to 
imagine that a man of Romany’s 
character would bend himself to an- 
other’s will. 

Yet Wieland was just enough to 
admit that he couldn’t be sure what 
Romany’s game was till he had 
more to go on. Even as the thought 
crossed his mind, he rejected it in- 
dignantly; it was an insult to his 
own intelligence. Couldn’t be sure? 


Of course he could be sure! Romany 
could have killed him off a hundred 
times over had he been there for that 
purpose. He wouldn’t have come 
there that last fall, stating flatly 
that he was a friend, he wouldn’t 
have remained there waiting and 
watching, he wouldn’t have been 
singing at Roy’s funeral to-day, if 
he were in with Molino. The idea 
was preposterous. It didn’t make 
sense any way you could look at it. 

Romany was there to frustrate 
Molino, he had come there when he 
did, knowing in some way that 
Molino had traced Wieland at last 
and being determined to arrive 
ahead of Molino. Wieland was ut- 
terly sure of it, and he was going to 
talk to Romany pretty straight and 
prove it to his own satisfaction. If 
he and Romany only got their heads 
together they might accomplish 
something. 

He found Romany riding along 
slowly by his herd, and the other 
man halted his horse and turned it 
about as Wieland approached. The 
older man frowned and gazed in- 
tently at the man on the pinto; Ro- 
many had winced and bent invol- 
untarily to one side at the jolt of the 
pinto’s wheeling plunge. 

“What’s the matter, Rom? Are 
you hurt?” 

“Not badly. Just a scratch on the 
side, but it’s a little stiff and sore.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“A bullet raked it.” 

Wieland started. “In 
night before last?” 

“Yes, in Mesa night before last. 
I was hidden there in the stable. I 
was hoping you wouldn’t find out. 
But it doesn’t matter. I followed 
the man who tried to shoot you. I 
fought with him for the gun, and I 
got it away from him—but he got 
away from me, too. I let him go. I 
could not follow him to his house, 


Mesa— 
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and have it out with him before her. 
She would be there zs 

“She?” Wieland interrupted. 
“What she?” 

“His daughter. He has a daugh- 
ter, and she is with him. But if I 
had known he would go to the ho- 
tel, I would have followed him in 
any case, if I had dreamed he would 
leave his wheel chair again that 


hess” 

“He what!” Wieland cried 
sharply. “The man in the wheel 
chair!” 

Romany nodded. “Yes. The 
man in the wheel chair. He is 


Molino. That is a blind. I have 
not want him to know that I am 
here, watching for him, but I am 
afraid he must know it now. He 
did not get to see my face, but he 
would guess. And if he did not 
guess, his daughter Natia would tell 
him. She saw me here once when 
she was riding her big black horse 
on your range, and I think it was 
not too dark for her to recognize my 
face.” 

“See here, Romany!” Wieland 
rode his horse a pace closer. “Who 
are you? Lets have this all out 
right now.” 

Romany smiled. “Do you remem- 
ber that day in Cottonwood, when 
you met Luiza by the creek on the 
edge of town? Do you remember 
the little ragged gypsy boy who 
came to you in the saloon and tell 
you that she would meet you there?” 

Wieland’s face brightened with 
quick recognition. “The little 
Molino kid, eh? Are you Romanes 
Molino?” 

“Iam. My mother was dead, and 
my father was in disfavor with 
Zumas. In all the caravan no one 
had ever been so kind to me as 
Luiza. She hated my cousin Verde, 
and so did I. And she told me you 
would take her away, where she 


would not have to roam any more, 
and there would be peace for her and 
happy days. She had been kind to 
the outcast Luis Cabino who trailed 
the caravan, too. After you had 
taken her away, in the tribal council 
you were both sentenced to death. 
And for all the years from then till 
now, they have been trying to find 

ou. 

“How did they find me?” asked 
Wieland tensely. 


OU will smile. About a year 
ago some of the tribe stole a 
beef from the stockyards. The 
animal bore the Double Diamond 
brand, but the brand was some 
little grown over. When the animal 
was skinned, the brand on the wrong 
side of the hide was clear, but at the 
center it was separated a bit, where 
the brand had not quite bitten in. 
You will know what they saw.” 


AA 

VV 
“Yes.” Wieland swore in amaze- 
ment. “Of all the insane slips of 


chance! They saw an M above a 
W, of course. That was the way I 
figured out my brand.” 

Romany smiled, and made a rue- 
ful grimace. “No clew was too thin 
for them to follow. It was not too 
hard to learn that that was your 
brand, and in what part of the coun- 
try your cattle are bred. They all 
started running down trace of you— 
only I managed to locate your ranch 
first. So, that is all. I am ask you 
now to go back to the house, to stay 
close. And do not lend any man 
your buckskin to ride—but you 
would not do that again, I say fool- 
ish things. He will come again, and 
I will be waiting.” 

“But listen,” protested Wieland. 
“What’s the use of waiting? Looks 
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plumb foolish to me. Why don’t we 
go right down into Mesa after him 
and be done with it? We've got 
plenty on him now.” 

“What have you got on him?” de- 
manded Romany steadily. “This is 
your land, it is run by your white 
man’s laws. We are gypsies, we do 
not command too much consider- 
ation, but, after all, your laws are 
just. No man can prove that Verde 
Molino rode out upon your range 
and shot Tommy Grannis. No man 
can prove that he crept into the ho- 
tel and shot Roy Tulane.” 

“But—but we could prove it! 
He’s got Roy’s gun.” 

“That gun would not be where 
any man could find it, be sure of 
that. And what have you got if you 
go after him with your law? An old 
man in a wheel chair. He has been 
hurt. One of the horses in our cara- 
van trampled him badly, we thought 
he would die. From then on, he 
could not walk. He had to be car- 
ried about. His legs are slightly 
withered. When I left the caravan 
last fall, he still could not walk. You 
could not find any doctor who could 
swear it was possible for him to walk 
now. A big black horse has been 
seen upon this range. His daughter 
has been ride the big black horse. 
Do you see how it would look?” 

“Good Lord,” said Wieland. “The 
girl!” 

“Yes, the girl. No, we cannot go 
into Mesa and take Verde Molino 
by your law. I cannot go into Mesa 
and attack a withered man in a 
wheel chair before his daughter’s 
eyes, or worse still, do it the moment 
her back is turned. She would hate 
me forever. No, I must wait for him 
here.” 

Wieland hesitated a moment, 
studying Romany’s face. 

“Romany, could you absolutely 
swear that Molino can walk now? 

WsS—4C 


Could you absolutely swear that it 
was him in Mesa night before last?” 

“I could not swear,” answered 
Romany steadily. “I did not see his 
face any more than he saw mine. 
know it is Molino in the wheel chair. 
I know he was select by Zumas to 
execute sentence upon you. I know 
he would come to do it, and failing 
to be able to do it himself, it must 
be done by one of his own blood. 
And of his own blood there is but 
one. Do not ask me more. This 
could be a terrible thing. Go back 
to the ranch house, and wait, as I 
must wait. I give you the word of a 
Romany that you who have been 
kind to Luiza shall not die by a 
Molino hand.” 

Wordless, weighed by a feeling of 
horror of what might come, Wieland 
turned his horse about and rode 
away. He wanted to talk to Cress. 
Rose was right, Cress always knew 
what to do, and that was more than 
he knew now, with things taking 
such a turn as this. What if Ro- 
many’s veiled insinuation had struck 
at the heart of the truth? - He must 
talk to Cress. He nudged his horse 
into a reckless pace, hoping fervently 
that Daly would be around the 
ranch buildings when he got there. 

Daly was pacing the dirt floor in 
the barn, waiting for him, and he 
spoke in a hard, eager tone even as 
Wieland came in leading his horse. 

“Tve found your killer, boss. But 
I held my hand about landing on 
him till I could see you. Look at 
this.” He jerked from his waistband 
and held toward Wieland a small re- 
volver. “Caliber .32, every shot 
fired.” 

“Where did you get that?” 

“In Luis Cabino’s shack. I went 
up there to look around. You were 
there talking to Romany. I searched 
his camp while you had his atten- 
tion. Nothing there. I went on up 
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Sheep Hill, and slipped into Cabino’s 
shack when he wasn’t looking. He 
didn’t pay any attention to me. 
There wasn’t anything unusual in 
my being on Sheep Hill. When I 
came back down the hill, you were 
still talking to Romany, so I high- 
tailed it for home. It’s all over but 
the shouting.” 

“No.” Wieland repeated swiftly 
what Romany had told him. “So 
you see it wasn’t Rom, Cress. He 
was there to protect me.” 

“Heck, boss, do you believe that? 
That’s the thinnest story I ever 
heard! And the lowest. The idea 
of him trying to make you swallow 
that, trymg to lay it off on a sick 
man in a wheel chair, or on a girl. 
That don’t go down, boss. He’s only 
trying to pull the wool over your 
eyes and put you off guard.” 

“It may sound kind of crazy, 
Cress, but I believe him. If hed 
wanted to kill me himself he’s had 
a lot of time to do it in.” 

“Yeah, that’s true, too. But he 
can’t poke that story down me. That 
fellow in Mesa is sick, I’ve seen him. 
There’s something too screwy here 
for me to figure out, but Pm going 
to get at the bottom of it, pronto. 
I’m not asking what’s back of this 
mix-up; that’s your business. But 
I'm not going to waste any more 
time landing the man that’s domg 
the dirty work. You stay around 
close with Rose. I promise you I 
won't go off half cocked and plug 
anybody without knowing what I’m 
_ doing.” 

“What are you going to do, 
Cress?” 

“Tm going to set a guard on the 
house, and I’m going to send a 
couple of boys up there to watch 
Romany, and I’m going to keep 
right on doing it till something 
breaks. There’s been enough killing 
around here.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


A RIDER ON A BLACK HORSE, 


FTER Wieland had gone on 

A into the ranch house, Daly 

went down to the blacksmith 

shop where Dan Blick and Biddie 

Fink were shoeing a couple of saddle 
horses. 

“Tve got a job for you two,” the 
foreman announced tersely. “Just 
listen a minute and ask no questions. 
We have this much to go on: we 
know somebody’s been trying to kill 
the boss, we know there’s a rider on 
our range that’s no business hanging 
around here, and we know he forks 
a big black horse. A rider on a big 
black horse has been up on Sheep 
Hill a time or two to see old Luis 
Cabino. I want you two boys to 
ride north to-night; keep close to the 
Mesa road, and once you get Ro- 
many in sight, don’t lose sight of 
him again. Watch him close and 
see what he does.” 

“O. K., Cress.” Fink bent to put 
out the fire in the forge. “Anything 
else?” 

“Yeah. I know that a few times 
the rider of that black horse was 
Eve Norman, that girl working in 
Barret’s hotel. I know now that 
Romany is a gypsy. I think the 
girl is the same breed. And a girl 
could ride a horse up onto a range 
and turn it over to a man whose 
pinto was too noticeable for special 
riding. When you get up there you 
keep your eyes peeled, but be care- 
ful. If you see a rider on a big 
black horse, be sure it isn’t a girl. 
And if it’s a man, let him have it 
and see who he is afterward. That’s 
all. Get going, boys.” 

So Biddie Fink and Dan Blick 
rode north along toward dusk, when 
their approach would be veiled by 
the coming night. The night had 
fallen and the moon was up full and 
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round as they neared the valley 
where Romany guarded herd below 
Sheep Hill. 

In that same moment, as Blick 
and Fink neared Sheep Hill, down in 
Mesa the girl Natia Molino stood 
facing her father with rebellious eyes, 
an angry defiant look darkening her 
countenance. 

“Do we have to go all over that 
again? I’ve told you a hundred 
times that I only saw him once, rid- 
ing with Rose Wieland, and it was 
dark, and I couldn’t be certain. 
That’s why I didn’t say anything 
about it—I didn’t know it was 

“You’d know Romanes Molino in 
hell!” Verde Molino’s eyes were 
ugly with threat. “Just as I knew 
him on the street when he leaped 
on me. You almost cost me my life 
by keeping your fool tongue, my 
dove. It was all I could do to get 
away from him, and I wouldn’t have 
got away then if I hadn’t managed 
to rake him with a bullet. It took 
my last bit of strength to get home. 
And look at me now! I hurt myself 
badly wrestling with the fool. My 
right leg is so weak I still can’t 
stand on it.” 

“But father, I se 

“Hush thy tongue!” Molino’s 
fury was murderous. “After all my 
labor, all my making myself suffer 
torture to be able to walk again, a 
little bit every day, and a little bit 
the next day, always a little more 
and a little more, no matter what it 
cost, when we had got trace of Wie- 
land at last, and after it had taken 
me almost six months to get strength 
enough in my legs to come—here I 
am almost helpless again with 
sprain, and it’s all your fault. If you 
had told me he was here, I would 
have been on the lookout for him. 
He would not have caught me off 
guard.” 

“T—I'm sorry, father.” 


“Sorry! What good does that do? 
You'll have to do more than be 
sorry. You'll have to go up there 
to-night and try to carry out the 
thing I am unable to do.” 

“Oh, no—father, I can’t! 


“Hush! You will! I have given 
my oath to my chief, I—or one of 
my blood. But you will take pre- 
caution. You will not risk the wild 
chance that any one might see you 
and know it is a girl riding that 
horse. You will wear my clothes, so 
that any one who might chance to 
see you will think you are a man. If 
anything unexpected arises after- 
ward, I will swear that you were here 
in the house with me all night. Now 
get ready and go. Not one word 
more. Go!” 

She went, but not because she had 
the least intention of doing what he 
demanded. She would go straight to 
Romany, she would beg him to take 
her and go away while there was 
time, some place, any place, where 
they could be safe from the horror 
of death and revenge that made her 
every hour a ghastly misery. That 
and that only would she do. She 
put on her father’s clothes, as he had 
commanded, and went out of the 
house. She did not take the gun he 
had stolen from Tulane. But ten 
feet away in the night, no one could 
have told that the rider of the big 
black horse was not a man. 


I can’t! 


HE hour was nearing mid- 

night when Dan Blick and 

Biddie Fink came slowly rid- 
ing back well below the brow of 
Sheep Hill. They had located Ro- 
many easily enough. They had not 
been compelled to draw too close to 
distinguish the pinto plodding lazily 
along by the herd, with Romany on 
its back; they could see the dark 
shadow of the man’s figure, they 
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could hear him softly singing to the 
cattle and himself. They had kept a 
close watch upon him, till he had 
finally assured himself that the herd 
was all right for the night, had rid- 
den back to his camp, tethered the 
pinto and rolled up in his blankets 
beside a small fire. 

Then they had ridden up Sheep 
Hill, satisfied themselves that Luis 
Cabino had long since gone to sleep 
also, and turned back again. They 
were on the farther side of Sheep 
Hill now, away from and approach- 
ing Romany’s camp. It was Blick 
who had the first warning of danger. 
He and Fink had halted their horses, 
and they were sitting silently in their 
saddles, looking about, when a small 
noise sounded loudly in the still 
night, a faint metallic rasping, as of 
a horse champing a bit. 

They were in a region of rank sage 
and occasional cottonwoods. In the 
surrounding dark shadows a man 
and a horse might be hidden any- 
where. Blick stared at the direction 
from whence the sound had come, 
slowly raising his gun. 

“Come out of there!” he com- 
manded harshly. “Come out or I'll 
let you have it.” 

His answer was a shot and a flash 
in the darkness. Blick quivered, 
clutched madly for the saddle horn, 
missed, and slid to the ground, his 
revolver thudding to the earth be- 
side him. 

The man in the brush fired again, 
twice, in quick succession, but his 
aim was less accurate that time. One 
bullet whistled harmlessly into the 
ground. The other grazed the shoul- 
der of Fink’s horse. The horse 
reared wildly and bolted. 

Fink himself was firmg madly at 
the spot from which the flashes had 
come. His-first bullet, fired in the 
instant that Blick went down, went 
true, but the rest of them were scat- 


tered by the rearing horse under 
him. He let the horse race for a 
moment while he reloaded his gun. 
By the time he got the animal under 
control, turned and circled back, he 
heard only a faint thud of pounding 
hoofbeats retreating. 

He flung himself off his mount to 
the ground beside Blick. 

“Dan!” 

“Yeah. Vm all right. Just 
knocked me over. See anybody?” 

“Got one quick look at him, Dan. 
Little fella on a big black horse. No 
use runnin’ off from you, couldn’t 
catch him, anyway. That black’s 
fast. You hurt much, Dan?” 

“No—no, hell, no. I’m—O. K. 
and——” 

His voice rattled in his throat, and 
then died away. Biddie Fink choked 
over a savage curse. He bent close, 
but he knew nothing could be of 
any use. Blick’s face was already 
setting, in the stare of the moon, 
his eyes were wide open, but they 
were gazing into eternity. Biddie 
stumbled to his feet, and he heard 
again the pound of hoofs, but this 
time they were approaching. He 
jerked upright, whipping his gun 
free of his holster. 

Romany raced up to a floundermg 
halt, all but crashing into Fink’s 
horse. 

“Who is it?” Romany asked 
sharply. “Oh, is that you, Fink?” 

“Yeah. It’s me. Watch where 
you step. Dan’s lyin’ here on the 
ground, dead. What you doing over 
here?. I thought you was asleep.” 

“T was asleep for a while. Some- 
thing wakened me. I heard a horse, 
and I listened, and it was two horses. 
I saddle my pinto and come to look. 
But I saw nothing and was on the 
way back to camp.” 

“That was me and Dan, keepin’ 
an eye on this slope,” said Fink. “We 
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almost rode into the fella who rides 
the black. You see him?” 

“No. But I heard the shots.” 

“Yeah. I got you. See here, 
Rom; - maybe were missin’ a bet. 
That Norman girl rides that horse, 
and we all know it now.. I reckon a 
woman could go gunnin’. I’ve heard 
of it.” 

“No!” Romany cut him short. 
“No woman have do this. We will 
get Dan onto his horse. Pll go in 
with you, so you won’t have to ride 
alone. The herd won’t run away. 
Come along, Biddie. This is no time 
to think wild thoughts. There is too 
much to do.” 


ERHAPS Biddie Fink at no 
P time in his life had flinched 

from anything, as he did from 
going back to face Daly, with Dan 
lying dead across across his horse. 
Daly sat up in his bunk, as the bunk- 
house door opened, and a_ hoarse 
voice addressed him. 
For God’s sake come out 


Daly leaped to the floor and went 
out in his bare feet, waiting only to 
yank on his trousers. The dawn was 
breaking, and Biddie Fink stood 
there waiting for him, face drawn, 
eyes bloodshot and sunken. Be- 
yond Fink stood Romany. Behind 
Romany were three horses, and one 
of them bore the body of Dan Blick. 

“Come on out to the barn where 
we can talk,” said Fink. “Here. 
Here’s his gun.” 

At the same hour Verde Molino 
let himself softly but hastily into 
the little house in Mesa. As he 
closed the door behind him, he came 
to a stop, gazing straight ahead with 
narrowed eyes. A light burned upon 
the table, its wick turned low. Be- 
fore it Natia sat with her head in her 
arms, still wearing his clothes. 


“So, you came back!” Molino said 
coldly. 

The girl lifted a haggard, tear- 
streaked face. 

“You lied to me. You said you 
were hurt, that you couldn’t walk. 
You did it to force me to go up 
there.” 

“And you disobeyed me.” He 
came slowly toward her, and the 
fury in his face was all but insane. 
“T went into the bedroom after you 
left, and I saw that you had not 
taken the gun from where I put it. I 
thought you might have forgotten it, 
so I took it and started after you. 
But the black horse was still there. 
Where did you go?” 

She shrank from him in fear. “T 
—I went there. I started on the 
black, then I was afraid some of the 
men might see me on him—and 
shoot. I brought him back. I—I 
took that gray horse that Mr. Weins 
keeps tethered in the field. I was 
going——” 

“I know what you were going to 
do.” The suppressed violence of his 
voice made her shiver. “You were 
going to Romanes, to beg him to 
take you away. I guessed that. I 
took the black and followed you. I 
would have killed you both if I 
could have found you. But I al- 
most ran into two of Wieland’s men. 
I had to drive them off to get away. 
Again you have almost cost me my 
life! I tell you this: there will be 
no slips next time. Next time we 
go to get Max Wieland we go to- 
gether, and you will do as I tell you, 
or I will kill Romanes Molino if it is 
the last act I ever do.” 

“No!” gasped Natia. 
father, not Romanes!” 

“If you dare to disobey me again, 
the next one will be Romanes! How 
did you miss him to-night? Quickly, 
what did you do?” 


Ng 
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The girl forced contro] of herself 
with an effort, and sat erect in her 
chair. 

“I went to his camp, and he was 
gone. I started to go ask Luis if he 
knew where Romanes was, and I 
heard the firing. I—I rode that 
way, and I saw Romanes and the 
other man going toward the ranch 
buildings with the dead cowboy. 
And then I—I came back.” 

“Your life hangs by a thread, my 
dove!” Molino’s tone turned suave. 
“And so does his. One more little 
act of disobedience from you, and 
Romanes dies—but he does not die 
oon and easily. Remember 
that.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
“HANG THE KILLER!” 


N the early-morning light, the 
the Double Diamond was a 
scene of subdued confusion. 

“Mac” Andrews awakened to the 
sound of horses’ hoofs trampling in 
the yard. He sat up in his bunk 
and looked out the window, and his 
voice rose in a startled ejaculation. 

“Thunder! Wake up, boys. 
Romany and Biddie are out there 
with Cress, and Dan’s dead on his 
horse. Pile out!” 

By the time Cress Daly had led 
the way into the barn, the rest of the 
Double Diamond hands were flock- 
ing in to join them. Fink gave a 
concise report of what had hap- 
pened, two of the men carried Dan’s 
body in to lay it down on his own 
bed, and Daly sent Andrews to call 
Max Wieland. Wieland came hur- 
rying out within a few minutes, Rose 
following him in spite of his pro- 
tests. Fink again patiently explained 
what had happened, for Wieland’s 
- benefit. Wieland passed a shaky 
hand over his eyes, and looked at 
Daly. 


“Where’s Romany?” 

Daly and two or three of the 
others glanced about, but Romany 
wasn’t there. Then a sound came 
from the bunk house, the pound of a 
hammer driving a nail into wood, 
and a peculiar, tense hush fell over 
the barn. 

“Dan’s holster,” said Biddie Fink 
hoarsely. “What does he mean by 
that?” 

Wieland’s voice answered, steadily 
but infinitely weary: 

“He means that he will sleep in 
that bed, and that the holsters will 
hang there, until those deaths are 
avenged. That’s all. Don’t you 
realize now that it ain’t Romany, 
Cress?” 

“No, I don’t. And neither do you. 
Tm beginning to believe it isn’t. Pm 
beginning to believe—I hate to say 
it—I’m beginning to believe it’s the 
girl.” 

Wieland laid a heavy hand on his 
foreman’s shoulder. 

“We can’t know who it is, Cress, 
till we get him. And you ain’t goin’ 
at it right. Any of my boys could 
take care of raidin’ rustlers, or a 
holdup that says ‘stick em up’ be- 
fore he shoots, but this is some- 
thing different. This is a killer that 
will sneak and hide and snipe at any 
Double Diamond man within range, 
till he gets me. There'll be no more 
of this, of my boys ridin’ out blind 
and taking bullets in my stead. Once 
he gets me, or I get him, it will be 
done. From now on you stay right 
here at the bunk house. That’s or- 
ders. I’m the one that’s | going out 
after the killer now. I’m 

“No, father—no!” Rose cried out, 
both hands reaching frantically for 
his arm. 

“Tt’s no good arguing, honey. I’m 
going. I should have gone long 
ago. I didn’t realize what I was do- 
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in’, letting my boys go out and get 
shot for me.” The old man’s voice 
rose in violent denunciation of him- 
self. “Tve been a plumb coward. I 
didn’t mean it that way. But there'll 
be no more of it, I tell you. There'll 
be no more!” 

“Boss! Rose!” 

Daly whirled at Biddie’s cry. 
Rose had fainted. Daly moved 
barely in time to catch her as she 
fell. He lifted her against his breast, 
and turned to face Wieland. 

“I think we’d better go in the 
house, the three of us, boss, and 
have this out. Rose has had about 
as much as she can stand.” 

“There’s nothin’ to have out,” re- 
plied Wieland. “My mind’s made 
up. But you'd better bring Rose 
into the house.” 

The Double Diamond men stood 
staring at each other, speechless as 
Wieland followed Daly out of the 
barn; and Romany emerged from 
the bunk house just in time to see 
Daly carrying Rose into the house, 
Wieland close behind. Romany 
strode toward the silent group of 
men crowded at the barn door. 

“What has happened? What is 
wrong?” 

Biddie told him succinctly. “And 
there’s nothin’ any of us can do to 
stop him, either.” 

“You could follow him,” sug- 
gested Romany. 

“We're miles ahead of you!” said 
Mac Andrews. “What are you go- 
in’ to do?” 

There was a strange drawn look 
about Romany’s face. 

“I am going to do what I never 
thought I would have to do. But, if 
he rides, that make things differ- 
ent. What do you do first, Mac?” 

“Me? I’m goin’ to oil my gun.” 

“Yes,” said Romany softly. “So 
am I.” 


ITHIN the house, Daly laid 

Rose down in the armchair 

by the table in the living 
room, and she stirred, and raised 
frightened eyes. 

“Cress! Don’t let him do it, 
Cress!” 

“Rose, honey.” Wieland stepped 
to a position beside Daly, and stood 
looking steadily down into his 
daughter’s face. “I reckon I’ve got 
to tell you what I'd hoped you'd 
never have to know. If you and 
Cress will just be patient and listen 
for a minute, you'll understand, and 
you won’t argue with me any more. 
You never saw your mother, but 
you've seen a couple of little pictures 
we've got of her. Don’t you realize, 
honey, that she wasn’t just like 
other people?” 

Rose’s dark eyes went from him 
to Daly, and back to her father 
again. She was remembering what 
Cress had said to her that day. 

“Was—was she a gypsy?” she 
asked softly. 

“Yeah, she was a gypsy, honey. 
Just the purtiest, sweetest iittle wild 
thing any man ever saw, and I felt in 
love with her so hard that I never 
fell out again. She was supposed to 
marry one of the men of her tribe, 
and he was ugly and mean, and she 
hated him. Her name was Luiza, 
and she was the daughter of Zumas, 
the chief. The fellow she was sup- 
posed to marry was Verde Molino. 
There was a ragged lonely little 
orphan cousin of Verde’s in the 
tribe, and his name was Romanes 
Molino. He came and told me where 
to meet Luiza the day I stole her 
away. She'd been like a plumb angel 
to him. 

“You can’t steal a gypsy girl and 
get away with it, honey. The tribe 
calls a council and- sentences you 
both to die as soon as they can find 
you. We only got away because 
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there was an outcast of the tribe that 
followed them everywhere, old Luis 
Cabino. Nobody but Luiza was 
very good to him. And when I took 
her away, he followed us, and he 
said he would take us to a place he 
knew where they’d never find us. 
This was it. It took ’em a long time 
to find me, but they got around to 
it at last. And the little Romanes 
boy couldn’t bear to have anything 
happen to Luiza and me, so he came 
first, to try to save us, not knowing 
Luiza was dead. And that first 
night you told him right off that she 
had died.” 

“Romany!” cried Rose. 

“Yes, honey; Romany. I knew all 
along that wasn’t his name: Ro- 
many just means gypsy. Cress, 
don’t you see now that it can’t be 
Romany?” 

“No,” answered Daly hoarsely. 
“Tt can’t be Romany. And this man 
in the wheel chair?” 

“He’s Verde Molino, that the 
chief, Zumas, sent to get me. And 
he’ll never stop till he gets me, or I 
him. That’s the oath he took, to 
kill me some day before he died, or, 
failing that, to kill me through one 
of his blood. I hope you ain’t hurt 
too much, honey.” 

“I?” Rose’s face quivered in a 
wan smile. “Because mother was a 
gypsy? No. I’m glad I know now 
why there’s always something in me 
that answers to strange things, like 
Romany’s music, and camp fires in 
the hills, and winding trails that lead 
nowhere.” 

“Do they lead you away from 
me?”  Daly’s voice stumbled. 
“Away from me—to him?” 

“No, Cress. No!” Rose’s voice 
broke, and she stretched her arms 
toward him. He caught her close 

with a little cry, and she sobbed 
against his shoulder: “I’m half dad, 
| too, afd I’ve known the ranch all 


my life. We can build our own fires 
out in the hills, and follow our own 
trails——” 

Wieland turned to walk softly 
from the room, and stopped short 
as the door swung open, and Ro- 
many stood there facing them. There 
seemed something unusual about 
Romany, and for an instant none of 
them realized what it was, then they 
saw. 

A gun belt was strapped around 
his slim waist, a wide black belt 
decorated in sections between the 
shell loops by silver conchos. On the 
belt hung a black leather holster, 
and a rime of silver conchos ran 
down the seam edge. From the hol- 
ster there thrust upward the pearl 
handle of a heavy weapon. 

“You see, I do have a gun,” said 
Romany. “I have keep it put away 
among my little roll of things. You 
might look at it, so that you will 
know it again.” 

He slipped the revolver from its 
holster and handed it to Daly. Wie- 
land and Rose regarded it with fasci- 
nated eyes. The entire surface of 
the gun save for the handle was 
mounted with silver and heavily 
chased. Upon the smooth shimmer- 
ing pearl handle a small silver plate 
bore the finely engraved words, 
“Romanes Molino.” Daly slowly 
returned the gun. None of the three 
spoke, 

“I go now,” Romany said. “If 
you, too, will ride, I may have need 
of a weapon that speaks more than 
once. But I ask you to remember 
the oath I took to you upon the 
word of a Romany.” 

- The door flashed open behind him, 
and he was gone. 

“Father, what did he mean?” 

“He swore that I would never die 
at the hand of a Molino. I—I don’t 
know, I don’t know what he meant 
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by a weapon that speaks more than 
once. The girl is a Molino, too.” 

“A knife,” said Daly. “A knife 
speaks once, boss. You riding to- 
night?” 


LMOST in unison with Daly, 
A down in the town of Mesa, in 
the little ramshackle house, 
Natia Molino was saying the same 
words: 

“Are you riding to-night?” 

“Yes,’ answered Molino. “For 
the last time. Make no mistake, my 
dove. We get Max Wieland to- 
night. There is no better time to 
strike than now, when they will be 
furious over the death of their man; 
they will be riding all over the range, 
looking for me. All but Wieland! 
He does not ride. He stays in the 
ranch house where it is safe. Only, 
it will not be safe to-night. You will 
do exactly as I tell you, if you want 
Romanes Molino to live and keep 
his handsome face.” 

“Yes. I will do what you say.” 

“I think you will! Even if he is 
not for you, you would not like what 
I would do to him if you dared to 
disobey me again. So you will again 
take the gray from the field after 
dark to-night. I will go ahead on 
the black, and you will follow me. 
When we reach the ranch, I will stay 
hidden, while you ride down to the 
house and see that all is clear. You 
will then come back and signal to 
me. You will then return to the 
house, and ask Max Wieland if you 
may come into his house and rest. 
He will say yes, never fear. You will 
then ask him to take your horse into 
the barn and remove its gear and 
give it feed. He will do that, too. 
And in the barn—I will be waiting. 
We make no mistake to-night!” 

“And then?” 

' “You will hear the shot in the 
house, of course. The girl will come 


running out. You will come with 
her. I will be gone. And while the 
girl is weeping over her father, you 
may get your horse and ride. You 
can ride without a saddle and bridle 
for once. The rope will do. And 
now go on over to the hotel to your 
afternoon’s work for the last time. 
Do not stand there staring at me, 
my dove!” 

The girl backed away from him, 
whirled and ran from the room, her 
mind sick with horror. Almost she 
knew him then for what he was, but 
it was not to become fully clear to 
her as yet. She knew that he was 
not mad; he was only consumed with 
hate. Nothing mattered to him 
save that Max Wieland should die, 
not even her. He cared nothing 
about what might happen to her, 
nor what she might be made to suf- 
fer. She forced herself to walk 
steadily down the street toward the 
hotel. 

Did she imagine it, that the few 
people she met looked at her 
strangely and coldly? She was 
chilled with fear and apprehension 
as she entered the hotel. As she 
started past the counter Lee Barret 
called to her in a sharp undertone. 

“Miss Norman! Id like to see 
you for a minute.” 

She turned and went slowly to- 
ward him, conscious that three men 
in the barroom beyond had turned 
to look at her curiously. She halted 
to face Barret. 

“Yes, Mr. Barret. What is it?” 

There was no expression on Bar- 
ret’s face, no warmth in his hard 
eyes. He did lower his voice so that 
it would not carry to the men be- 
yond. 

“Well, the people of Mesa have 
got to know that there’s something 
pretty wrong on the Double Dia- 
mond, Miss Norman. Nothing like 
that has ever happened around here 
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before. There’s a lot of whispering 
going on about somebody riding the 
Blue Sage range on a big black 
horse. There——” 

“I haven’t anything to do with 
it,’ Natia protested through stiff 
lips. 

“Well, I couldn’t say as to that. 
Word just come in a while ago by a 
traveling clock-mender that Dan 
Blick was shot on the Double Dia- 
mond last night, and Biddie Fink, 
who was with him, saw the killer— 
riding a big black horse. There ain’t 
but one horse of that kind around 
here. 
you mean——” 
gasped. “Are you hinting 

“Pm not hinting, Miss Norman. 
Fm talking plain. You ride that 
black horse. Your father can’t leave 
his wheel chair. There ain’t any 
other strangers around here, and all 
of this killing started after you folks 
came. I can’t use you here at the 
hotel no more. The folks in Mesa 
are getting pretty riled up. I never 
heard of no woman being hung in 
these parts, but I reckon it could be 
done if folks got riled enough. If I 
was you I wouldn’t be in this town 
come this time to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” Natia felt herself quivering 
from head to foot with an awful 
shaking that she could not control. 
“Oh!” 


Siu: moved away blindly from 


Natia 


the counter, almost staggering 

from the room, and the three 
men hurried in from the bar to speak 
to Barret. 

“What'd she say?” 

“Didn’t say much of anything. 
Just acted struck all of a heap, but 
I reckon she’d do that whether she 
was shocked that people’d think bad 
of her, or was scared at being found 
out.” 

“You think she really did do it?” 


“Well, now, listen here; use some 
sense! The horse didn’t do the kill- 
ing, did he? And the old man can’t 
get out of his wheel chair.” 

“But you listen, Lee. A woman 
gunnin’! What would she be doing 
anything like that for?” 

“How do I know?” Barret glared. 
“And as for a woman doing any gun- 
ning, let me remind you that the 
West had some pretty slick gun- 
women in its day. What’s it matter 
why she’s doing it? She’s a gypsy, 
I’ve found that out. So’s her old 
man. Somebody on the Double Dia- 
mond has got mixed up with them 
gypsies, and these two have come 
here to clean it up and wipe off the 
score.” 

The man before the counter stared 
blankly. “Who on the Double Dia- 
mond’d monkey with them gyp- 
sies?” 

“Don’t be dumb, Cass,” Barret 
answered wearily. “You’ve been in 
this country as long as I have. Take 
a good leok at Rose Wieland. What 
did Max keep his wife so close to 
home for? Never taking her no 
place, and hardly ever letting any- 
body get a peep at her. But that’s 
Max’s business. He was crazy about 
her, and she made him a good wife, 
and Rose is a swell girl. And no- 
body’s coming to this town and 
shoot off everybody on the Double 
Diamond if I can help it. As for 
this Norman girl—and her name 
ain’t Norman no more than yours 
is—if she’s doing this shooting she’s 
a killer whether she wears skirts or 
pants. You got that in your thick 
head?” 

“Yeah. I guess. Well, you say 
the word, Lee; you’re the constable. 
Does she know it?” 

“She don’t. I was beginning to 
think you’d forgot it. All right, 
then, you get this. Keep quiet this 
afternoon, and along toward evening 
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start strolling around and pass word 
to the boys. Round up about thirty 
of ’em, anyway. Tell ’em to keep 
out of sight, but to keep an eye on 
that Norman house as much as they 
can without being caught at it. If 
that girl stays in the house where she 
belongs to-night, we'll escort her out 
of town to-morrow and tell her to 
keep going. If she gets that black 
horse and starts for the range, all 
you boys get together and follow 
her.” 

“O. K., Lee. Well all have our 
horses ready to ride, come dusk. You 
be there?” 

“Of course PII be there, you dumb 
egg. And if she pulls any more kill- 
ing to-night, we'll be there to stop it 
if we can, or to catch her with the 
goods on her. And if we do catch 
her, were forgetting all about her 
being a woman; she’s going to be 
just a killer, and we hang the killer!” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE LAST HOLSTER. 


N the Norman house, Natia had 
Í returned, sick with fear and de- 
spair, to face her father. He 
frowned as she entered the room. 
“What are you doing back here?” 
She told him, and the stumbling 
was gone from her tongue, her voice 
was toneless and even, simply be- 
cause there was little capacity for 
further terror left within her. Molino 
listened with his frown darkening. 
“Hm-m-m. I wonder if there’s 
any danger of these fools getting 
mob ideas? There might be. Well, 
Til just fix that. You wheel me 
down to the hotel right away.” 
“What are you going to do?” 
“Make both our necks safe, my 
dove. Well, will you stir yourself, or 
do you want to get us into a really 
dangerous spot?” 
Cass Edwards and the other two 


men were still standing at the coun- 
ter when Natia wheeled the chair 
into the hotel. They gave Barret a 
quick look and moved back a step. 
Molino did not deign any of them a 
glance, he stared straight ahead till 
Natia brought him to a stop before 
the counter. He addressed Barret 
coldly: 

“Mr. Barret, my daughter told me 
what you said to her. I shall not 
waste words telling you what a fool- 
ish and inexcusable thing you've 
done. We do not care to remain one 
hour longer in such a miserable 
town. We will not even wait for 
the night train. We are going right 
away. We already have the black 
horse. We will need two. Will one 
of you go over and ask Mr. Weins if 
he will sell the gray horse he keeps 
tethered in his field?” 

Barret was not impressed. He re- 
turned Molino’s cold gaze with a 
blank eye. “He’s right there in the 
barroom. You can ask him your- 
self. Hey, Weins! Jim! Come in 
here a minute.” 

Weins, out of sight of the counter 
along the wall beside the barroom 
door, stepped into sight and came 
inquiringly toward the desk. 
Molino asked if he would sell the 
gray horse. 

Weins scratched his chin. “Why, 
yeah. I guess so. You can have 
him for about fifteen dollars. He 
ain’t much of a horse.” 

“He’s good enough for my pur- 
pose. If you'll bring him over to 
the house right away, [ll pay you 
for him. Tl ask some of you men 
to help me onto the black horse, if 
you'll come over to the house with 
Weins. Natia isn’t strong enough 
to manage it. I'll be expecting you. 
Come, my dove.” 

Within three quarters of an hour 
the entire piece of business had been 
accomplished. The small personal 
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belongings of Natia and Verde were 
done into two bundles and tied to 
the saddle on the black. Natia rode 
the gray bareback, with an old 
halter Weins offered her to serve as 
bridle. It took three of the men to 
get Verde finally into the saddle on 
the black horse. The chair, which 
he had brought with him by train, 
Molino said he would send for later. 
He and Natia rode off down by the 
track, toward the east, without a 
backward look. 

“Well, I guess that’s that,” said 
Edwards. “Looks like we sort of 
got off on the wrong foot, don’t it, 
Lee?” 


“Tt looks like I was plumb right, 
and the way he acted proves it. 
You're too dumb to shut your 
mouth when it’s open, Cass.” Bar- 
ret snorted his disgust. “Did you 
notice his legs? That guy couldn’t 
walk two feet. It had to be the 
girl. He wanted us to think we'd 
seared ’em out, but I ain’t that easy 
fooled. Come dusk, you boys all get 
your horses and high-tail it for the 
Double Diamond. That’s about as 
far as them two intend to get to- 
night. Beat it, now. Go see the 
other boys and tell ’em to be ready 
to ride when I show up.” 

Afternoon was waning on the 
Double Diamond when Wieland 
went out to the barn to saddle his 
big buckskin. From the bunk- 
house windows the boys watched 
him in silence. There was no sign of 
Rose. Without a look for any one, 
Wieland Jed ihe buckskin out of the 
barn, swung into the saddle, and 
rode away. 

In the bunk house Daly got to 
his feet. 

“All right, boys. Time for action. 
Fm going in the house to see Rose. 
The minute he’s out of sight, you 
pile into the barn and saddle your 


skates. By the time you're ready, 
Pll be with you, and we'll ride. All 
but you, Mac. You're staying in 
the house with Rose. Lights out, 
all doors and windows locked. Keep 
a sharp watch, and keep Rose right 
by you every minute of the time. If 
any of us come back for anything 
we won't attempt to approach the 
house without hailing you, and we'll 
keep the boss in sight every second 
so he can’t get away and run into 
anything. If anybody approaches 
the house without hailing you, chal- 
lenge ’em. If they don’t give a satis- 
factory answer, or attempt to duck, 
let ’em have it.” 

“TIl be on deck, Cress. Sittin’ 
right there with the trigger ready 
till you come back.” 

“T know you will, Mac. I’m go- 
ing into the house for a minute, now. 
TIl be out directly.” 


ITHIN forty minutes, Wie- 

\ \ land had vanished from 

sight of the ranch buildings, 
and Daly and the eight remaining 
Double Diamond cowboys were fol- 
lowing him at a steady pace. Daly 
gave his orders with swift efficiency. 
With himself the little group of 
riders numbered nine. As they drew 
closer to Wieland, two of the men 
would remain behind him. Three 
would advance on either side of him, 
and Daly himself would cut a wide 
circle and drop into the lead ahead 
of him. In that way, Wieland would 
be riding with a circle of men drawn 
all the way around him and riding 
in the same direction. 

As Wieland departed from the 
ranch buildings, several miles away 
in the hills of the range, Verde 
Molino and Natia came at last to a 
stop. Molino slipped to the ground 
and stretched his arms in relief. 

“We have it very convenient, this 
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way. The ride was a little tiresome, 
but we left all suspicion behind. Get 
me my blanket. I am going to lie 
down here and sleep for a while, in 
this copse of cottonwoods. You 
lead both the horses into cover, and 
stay there with them until the moon 
comes up. Then you are to wake 
me, and we will get this business 
finished and be out of here. Re- 
member, now, no foolish moves, 
Natia.” 

The girl did not answer. She had 
given her promise. He knew she 
would keep it. She took down the 
bundles from the black horse’s sad- 
dle, brought Molino a blanket, and 
led the horses into a spot between 
trees where they were entirely hid- 
den. She tied them there so that she 
would not need to watch them. Then 
she walked to the edge of the small 
grove and stood staring out across 
the rolling slope that was fast fad- 
ing in the gathering night. 

She stood like a person too 
numbed to think, waiting for the 
moon to rise. She heard Molino 
snoring. He snored loudly when he 
lay on his back. Let him snore. If 
she heard horses approaching she 
would waken and silence him. But 
her straining ears heard no hoof- 
beats. They heard the call of a 
whippoorwill. She started erect. 
There were no whippoorwills in this 
country. She listened intently, and 
the call came again. She had got the 
direction now. 


Like the wild thing she was, she 
sped noiselessly toward the sound, 
and it was repeated again and again, 
guiding her. Then it was before her, 
and ‘she almost ran into him, the 
modulated call had drawn her so 
close before she realized it. He 
caught her with both hands. 


“Romanes!” she cried under her 
breath. 


“Does Verde know I am come to 
this country?” 

“Yes. He knew that night in 
Mesa.” 

“I was afraid of that. Well, I am 
here to-night, Natia, because I saw 
you and him come upon the range; 
I followed, and waited for a chance 
to speak with you. What does he 
plan?” 

She told him, without any thought 
of disloyalty, and when she had 
finished the telling there was a sob 
in her throat. 

“There is nothing we can do, Ro- 
manes. He will never stop till he 
kills Max Wieland, no matter what 
we do.” 

“He will have a difficult time to 
kill Max Wieland to-night,” said Ro- 
many. “Max is riding the range, 
looking for Verde, but he is entirely 
surrounded by the Double Diamond 
hands—only he doesn’t know it. 
Only one man remained at the ranch 
house to guard Rose. You do as I 
say, Natia. When Verde sends you 
to go to the ranch house, you do not 
go there. You go down by the 
river, below the ranch buildings, 
where you will be close to the Mesa 
road, but out of sight of the ranch 
house. 

“There on the river bank, back a 
little way, you will build a small fire; 
very small, just a tiny signal fire, so 
I will not have to hunt for you when 
I come. You will leave the range, 
and the finish of this thing, 4» me, 
and when it is over I will come for 
And we will take the Mesa 


you. 
road—going the other way. Keep 
your courage with you! And now 


go back, before Verde wakes and 
find you gone. Here are matches. 
Remember—build the fire as soon as 
you get there and keep it burning till 
I come. I may need to find you 
quickly!” 
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ATIA returned to the copse 
N to find Molino still asleep. 
The first faint light of the 
moon was showing at the horizon, 
but she stood thinking desperately 
before she stooped to waken him. 
Should she tell him that Wieland 
was not at the ranch house, and send 
him up the range to meet the men 
riding to shoot him down? But they 
wouldn’t shoot him down. He was 
too sly for that. He would shoot 
some of them down and get away. 
Should she repeat nothing of what 
Romany had said, never let Molino 
know he had been there, and carry 
on with Molino’s plan as if Wieland 
were at the ranch to call out to his 
death? 

She turned cold at the thought. 
What if she should do that. What 
if she should dcliberately ride on 
past the ranch house and down the 
river, to build the signal fire, and 
wait for Romany. What if Molino 
should trap her in her disobedience 
and vent his wrath upon Romany to 
punish her. She found that she 
couldn’t think. The issue was too 
great, every chance too wild, all 
hope against her. She followed her 
heart. She bent over Molino and 
shook his shoulder. 

“Father, the moon is up. It is 
time to ride for the ranch house.” 

He threw aside the blanket and 
got to his feet. 

“You are being very wise, my 
dove. Bring the horses. And you 
may put the saddle on the gray. I 
will ride him this time.” 

“But I thought—I thought I was 
to ride the gray!” 

“Are you going to begin arguing 
with me again? I told you there 
must be no mistakes to-night. If 
any man on this ranch should be out 
on guard, he will be looking for a 
rider on a large black horse. You are 


a good horseman. You will take the 
lead. I will follow very cautiously. 
If any one challenges you or fires at 
you, lie low on the horse’s back and 
lead them off, giving me a clear way 
to the ranch house. If no one stops 
you, go straight to the house as we 
planned. Go get the horses.” 

These things happened all at the 
same time: Natia Molino, on the 
bare back of the big black horse, 
rode toward the Double Diamond 
ranch house, with Verde Molino 
upon the gray following a little way 
behind; Daly and the Double Dia- 
mond men, circling Wieland, fol- 
lowed a course across a shallow ar- 
royo toward the Mesa road; up the 
road from Mesa came twenty-four 
men, with Lee Barret leading them, 
under Lee Barret’s command to 
shoot without hesitation the rider of 
the black horse, if that horse were 
discovered on Blue Sage ground. 
And astride the swift-footed pinto, 
Romany approached the ranch 
house from an angle in between. 

As Natia neared the ranch house, 
the fear and terror of the man who 
followed behind her had been dis- 
placed by another emotion, a cold 
hate. She knew him now for all that 
he was, without any mitigating 
argument to be raised in his defense. 
He was deliberately sending her 
ahead of him on the black horse, to 
draw any fire that might be intended 
for him, to forfeit her life, if need 
be, to leave him unscathed to carry 
out his mission of death. 

Without a qualm for any conse- 
quence the act might bring, she rode 
straight toward the ranch house, and 
Mac Andrews, standing before one 
of the unlighted rear windows, saw 
the dark bulk of the horse and rider 
entering the yard. Andrews snapped 
back the lock of the window, threw 
the window up and called sharply: 
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“Who’s that? Better answer! If 
I shoot, it won’t be for fun.” 

The girl’s voice answered in fran- 
tic entreaty. “Don’t shoot! Oh, 
for Heaven’s sake, don’t shoot! It’s 
only me, Natia Molino, riding by. 
Please let me go!” 

“Let her go, Mac,” breathed Rose, 
at his elbow. 

“All right,” Andrews growled. “Go 
ahead. But don’t stop. Til be 
watching you.” 

The girl passed the window, and 
Andrews followed from window to 
window, keeping the black horse’s 
bulk of shadow in sight as long as 
possible, but the girl only kept go- 
ing till she passed the two tall cot- 
tonwoods in front of the house, then 
turned south toward the river. 

“Now what the blazes you think 
that means?” Andrews muttered. “I 
don’t like it. Something cockeyed 
somewhere. We'll just go back to 
that rear window and see if any- 
body else shows up.” 

Natia set her teeth against the 
frantic emotion that gripped her, 
keeping the black to a steady walk 
till she was several hundred yards 
beyond the house, then she let the 
horse out into his stride, and sent 
him rushing down the long slope to- 
ward the river bank. Within ten 
minutes she had reached the spot 
Romany had designated. She flung 
off the black, tied him to a heavy 
limb of sagebrush, and with shak- 
ng fingers began to build the signal 

re. 

Down the Mesa road the posse 
drew closer. Back on the range Max 
Wieland and his men circled back 
toward the south, toward the ranch 
buildings. Verde Molino, waiting 
Natia’s return, grew more ugly and 
more impatient with each passing 
minute. The fleet pinto angled con- 
tinually closer in between. 


HEN it occurred to Molino 

that something was wrong. 

He was close enough to have 
seen the black cross like a shadow 
athwart the long strip of moonlight 
in the yard back oi the ranch house. 
The horse could not start upon its 
return toward him without crossing 
that strip again. And it had not 
crossed. Something was wrong. 
The sure instinct of his shrewd brain 
told him what had happened. The 
girl had defied him. Instead of mak- 
ing any attempt to return to him, 
she had ridden on. 

He stood for a moment by the 
gray horse, listening. There was no 
sound anywhere. The house must 
be empty, or its occupants asleep, or 
the girl never would have got by 
without being challenged. He had 
to overtake her and stop her. He 
would delay the final attack upon 
Wieland for a few hours, or a day, 
if he must, hiding out in the hills on 
the fool’s own range to accomplish 
it, but he was not letting Natia elude 
him that simply, and go on to join 
Romany. 

For one instant he thought 
swiftly. The girl could take but 
one direction to get off the range, to- 
ward the river and the Mesa road. 
He hurled a curse into the night, for 
her, and pulled himself up onto the 
gray horse’s back. He swung south 
to evade the ranch house. He topped 
a small rise, and he saw the tiny 
signal fire far below him on the river 
bank. He cursed again in malevolent 
rage, but with something of 
triumph, and sent the gray horse 
into a gallop straight toward the 
little signal fire. 

Natia heard him coming. She 
thought he was Romany. She rose 
swiftly, and sent into the night the 
lonely call of the whippoorwill. He 
did not answer. And she knew in an 
overwhelming sweep of dismay that 
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it was not Romany, but Verde, who 
had discovered her ruse to escape 
him. She looked wildly about for 
some furtherance of that escape. 
She hadn’t time to reach the black 
and untie him. There was only the 
river. The wide river, lymg black 
and silver in the moonlight. 

She whirled, and went in a long 
graceful run toward it, plunged from 
the bank into the frigid water, and 
started swimming for the opposite 
shore. Behind her, as she strained 
against the current, above the purl 
of the water in her ears and the 
splash of her own strokes, she heard 
the gray horse clatter to a halt on 
the bank. She heard her father’s 
vindictive, bitter hail: 

“And so, my dove—this for your 
treachery!” 

Driven beyond her own volition 
she turned in the water to look back. 
In the light of the little fire, she saw 
Molino raise the heavy gun he had 
taken from Roy Tulane, and aim it 
deliberately at her head. In the 
same breath she saw another dark 
figure loom beyond the fire. She 
saw a shadowy arm draw back, 
flashing upward—and something 
that made one slashing glitter in the 
light of the fire sped with the speed 
of a bullet, and thudded into 
Molino’s temple. 

He stiffened, the gun in his hand 
drooped, his finger convulsed on the 
trigger, and a bullet plowed through 
the water into the river. Molimo 
swayed once, and dropped. The 
other dark figure neared the fire, and 
there was the gleam of flame on a 
searlet shirt. The lonely call of the 
whippoorwill floated out over the 
water. Natia turned back with a 
sob. Romany waded out into the 
water, caught her hands and pulled 
her to shore. 

“Listen, you must take the black 
horse quickly, and go. There is no 


horse around here that can catch 
him. Ford the river, and turn north 
on the Mesa road, away from Mesa. 
Quickly, there is no time for any- 
thing. That shot will draw the 
men.” 

“But you, Romanes——” 

“Go!” 

He swept her up into his arms, 
ran with her to the black, and liter- 
ally threw her up on the animal’s 
back. He tore the rope from the sage. 
“If you love me, go! Hold tight!” 
He tossed the rope into the girl’s 
hand, and struck the black a sharp 
blow upon the rump. The horse 
plunged forward, and the girl swung 
him toward the river. “Go north!” 
cried Romanes. “Hide yourself in 
the forest strip beyond the Painted 
Cliffs—and wait for the whippoor- 
will!” 

The black was already belly deep 
in the river. 

Romanes turned swiftly, and bent 
over the dead man. He lifted him 
and carried him to the gray horse. 
As he finished tying him hurriedly 
into the saddle, he heard the thun- 
der of hoofs far down the road to- 
ward Mesa. For an instant he lis- 
tened intently. Horses, many 
horses, coming from Mesa. And he 
knew what it meant. It could mean 
only one thing. Men from Mesa, 
bent upon reprisal, and they would 
be seeking the rider of a black horse. 

Romany’s breath caught in his 
throat as he tied the gray horse’s 
reins to the sage, scattered the fire 
with one kick, turned and raced up 
the bank toward where he had left 
the pinto. 

He sent the pinto into a mad run, 
straight back to the north and west, 
to intercept the Double Diamond 
men. When he was certam he was 
within hearing distance of them, he 
fired three shots into the air, three 
swift shots that would draw them 
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together and bring them toward him 
at a run almost as mad as his own 
pace. Behind him, down the road 
from Mesa, he heard the thunder of 
hoofs drawing closer. 

Then just beyond, he heard Daly’s 
shout. 

“Hello! Who fired!” 

“T—Romany! This way! 
way! I saw him! Follow!” 

“Well, for ” Wieland cried out 
as he heard hoofbeats converging all 
around him. 

“We've been with you all the way, 
boss!” shouted Biddie Fink, and he 
rode up like the wind. “Come on!” 


È a wild drum of hoofs they went 


This 


streaming in the pinto’s wake, 

due west, straight toward the 
river and the Mesa road. In the 
ranch house Rose gripped Mac 
Andrew’s arm. 

“Mac! Listen! 
Romany’s voice?” 

“T ain’t sure, Rose. It did sound 
something like him. Too far off to 
be certain. All I can hear now is 
horses! Listen to ’em!” 

Rose stood still, her fingers tense 
on his arm. 

“Oh, I hope Romany isn’t hurt. 
Queer, Mac. He hung Dan’s hol- 
ster in the bunk house—Dan, who 
goes to sleep in the cairn to-morrow. 
And beside Dan’s holster he drove 
another nail. I wonder why he did 
that?” 

“T couldn’t guess, Rose. What a 
racket!” 

The wild rush of horses streamed 
by, topped the rise of the bank, 
raced down the long slope to the 
river. The pinto took the water 
first, a good hundred yards above 
the shadows where the gray waited 
and the last embers of the little sig- 
nal fire died. Across the river, up 
the opposite slope, to the road from 

WS—S5C 


Did you hear 


Mesa, the pinto hurtled on, the 
Double Diamond crew close be- 
hind. 

Straight down the Mesa road, into 
the face of the oncoming men, Ro- 
many led the way, and he had no 
more than two hundred yards to go. 
The two groups of horsemen slowed 
as they came together. 

“What’s up?” demanded Barret. 
“Has he been here?” 

“Don’t waste time!” cried Ro- 
many. “He went this way!” 

He sent the pinto plunging be- 
tween them, turning to the south 
and east, away from the ranch, away 
from the road—toward Mesa. And 
the shouting men and milling horses 
leaped into stride behind him. 

And then—they lost him. Sud- 
denly somebody discovered that 
they were all getting into a tangle of 
sage and brush that led nowhere, 
that Romany was gone. 

So he went away from the Double 
Diamond in the night, with his pinto 
laboring between his knees, his long 
black hair whipping in the mad wind 
of his flight, a laugh of triumph on 
his lips. 

On the Blue Sage range they will 
tell you wild tales of what hap- 
pened that night. They will tell 
you how the ranch hands and 
the men from Mesa searched tire- 
lessly till dawn, but found no trace 
of any one. They will tell you how 
the men of Mesa returned to the 
town in the morning, to find the 
gray horse standing in front of the 
little ramshackle house. They will 
tell you how the men entered the 
house, to discover Verde Molino 
dead in his wheel chair, his blanket 
over his knees, shot through the 
temple—any heavy bullet wound 
will hide the path of a knife. 

They will tell you how they 
found upon the table by Verde 
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Molino two guns, both empty: one 
was Tulane’s gun. Lying across it 
was a silver-mounted gun, with a 
silver plate on its pearl handle, and 
engraved upon the silver plate the 
name, “Romanes Molino.” They 
will tell you how the Double Dia- 
mond men, turning finally from their 
last search, heard off over toward 
the Painted Cliffs somewhere the 
call of a night bird, no sort of night 
bird that lived around there; but 
there must have been two of them, 
another one answered in a different 


key. 


And they will tell you last how, 


when the men came trooping 
wearily in, Rose met her father at 
the door, and asked for news of Ro- 
many, and Daly said they hadn’t 
seen him for hours, and Rose swore 
that he had been there earlier in the 
night. 

“I heard him! I know I heard 
him. He was singing the song that 
meant good-by—only not quite 
good-by.” 

“You're plumb dreamin’, honey,” 
Wieland protested. “Romany’ s 


gone.” And Andrews said doubt- 
fully: 

“Well, maybe, boss. It was kind 
of dim and fadin’-like, but Pd °g’ 
sworn I heard it, too.” 

And Rose and Andrews stuck to 
their story, but nobody took much 
stock in it, till the boys flocked out 
to the bunk house, and there in the 
early-morning light they saw it; on 
the fifth nail above Bolo’s bunk it 
hung, a black gun belt with concho- 
studded sections, bearing a black 
holster with a rime of silver conchos 
on the seam edge.. The holster was 
empty. There they hung in a row, 
five empty holsters. 

They still hang there to-day, 
gathering cobwebs and dust. No 
man on the Blue Sage range would 
dare to touch them. No man would 
think of sleeping in the bunk be- 
neath them. For above them, on 
the wall, Cress Daly wrote labori- 
ously in red paint, while his wife 
stood and watched: 

Lay off this bunk till there comes 
a better man. 

None has ever come. 


FIFTY MILLION TREES 


research at the University of Nebraska, advises the time will come 


i | NLESS 50,000,000 trees are set out annually, the director of forestry 


when there will be no trees, which will result in further soil erosion, 


the bugbear of drouth sections. 
20 per cent of the trees. 


In Nebraska alone, the 1936 drouth killed 
Director Jenkins says: 


The drouth, however, has given us a good opportunity to find out which trees can 


best be: grown in this State. 
plenty of care and attention. 


It has also taught us that trees, like other plants, need 
It is true that all the losses cannot be attributed to the 


drouth alone. We must remember that many of our trees were planted years ago and 
have about reached their normal age growth. Then, too, many of them were planted 
before the soil was covered with so much concrete, which has definitely worked a hardship 
on the older root systems of the larger trees. Many localities have suffered from lowered 
water tables, while soil and other conditions peculiar to different sections are factors 
which must be considered before condemning certain species. 
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PAY THE SCORE 


By GUTHRIE BROWN 


Author of “Dynamite,” etc. 


HE telephone of the And- 

iron Cattle Company was 

buzzing angrily. Jerry 

Holman, the ranch man- 

ager, walked back into the 
office and took the receiver off the 
hook. The dark eyes of the tall 
man smiled as he heard the excited 
voice at the other end, but m a mo- 
ment the smile had vanished and 
he said sharply: 

“What’s that, Crenshaw?” 

“Jerry, Red Austin has been here!” 
came the voice of his neighbor. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Too damn sure,” replied Cren- 
shaw. “He showed up after wed 
gone out to work this morning. I 
came back to the house for some- 


thing and found what had happened. 
He stamped in here about seven 
thirty, pulled a gun on my wife and 
made her give him something to 
eat.” 

“The cold-blooded nerve of him!” 
growled Jerry. “Did he make any 
trouble?” 

“That was all,” Crenshaw told 
him. “When he was through, he 
got up and swaggered out. He 
turned in the door and asked Cora 
if she knew who he was. She was 
too scared to answer, but she knew, 
well enough. So I called you, be- 
cause Kirb has no telephone, and all 
my men are gone.” 

Jerry hung up the receiver and 
walked quickly outside. 
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“Len,” he called to a cowboy who 
was just riding away from the cor- 
ral, “come back here.” 

Len Stevens turned his horse and 
rode back to his boss. 

“Tll have to send you up to 
Kirb’s place, Len. Vd go myself, 
but I promised Lester to look over 
some yearlings of his to-day.” 

“O. K.,” responded the cowboy 
with a grin. “That'll beat brandin’ 
all hollow.” 

“May not beat it such a lot,” 
Jerry told him, “if Kirb Larned 
deputizes you.” 

The cowboy’s eyes 
“What’s in the wind?” 

“Red Austin is back in the coun- 
try again.” 

“That ring-tailed buzzard!” ex- 
claimed Len. “He’s got a nerve to 
come back in here after the way 
you two cleaned out his gang.” 

“You tell Kirb,” said Jerry, “that 
Red walked into Crenshaw’s house 
this morning and made Mrs. Cren- 
shaw give him some breakfast, at 
the point of a gun.” 

The face of the cowboy hardened. 
“I sure hope Kirb will deputize me.” 

“Get a move on yourself,” Jerry 
told him. 

As the Andiron manager rode to- 
ward the Lester ranch, his brows 
were creased in a worried frown. 
The more he thought about this 
business the less he liked it. What 
had been Red’s idea in showing him- 
self so openly? Unless the black- 
guard had gathered about him an- 
other gang of rustlers and robbers, 
he would be alone. Kirb Larned, 
deputy sheriff for this end of the 
county, had, with Jerry’s help, made 
a pretty thorough clean-up of Red’s 
gang. 

The more Jerry thought, the 
more he worried. But that was as 
nothing compared with his anxiety 
two hours later, when he and Lester 


gleamed. 


were crossing the ridge into Red- 
burn Creek. As they topped the 
rise, Jerry heard his name called 
faintly by some one in the canyon. 
He reined back and stared down. 
On the trail below he saw a man on 
foot emerge from the timber, and 
was astonished to recognize Len 
Stevens. He dashed down to meet 
the cowboy. 

Len’s face was streaked with dust 
and sweat. Jerry saw that he had 
been running in his high-heeled 
boots. He gasped: 

“I was scared I wouldn’t be able 
to cut you off, Jerry.” 

Jerry was on the ground beside 
him. “What happened?” he asked. 


“My horse picked up a stone,” 
Len explained. “It was a piece of 
granite as sharp as a knife, and it 
drove so far into the frog of his foot 
that he went dead lame on me. I 
dug the stone out, but he couldn’t 
travel, so I cached my saddle and 
bridle and turned him loose.” 

Jerry looked at Lester, who had 
ridden up. “I'll have to go across 
and tell Kirb——” he began. 


“No you won't, Jerry,” Len told 
him. “By good luck I ran across 
Wayne Griffith; I told him to take 
the message on to Kirb.” 

Both Lester and the cowboy saw 
the tall form of the Andiron man- 
ager stiffen curiously. Jerry was a 
poker player, and although his face 
was entirely blank, they knew that 
something had brought him up 
short. In an instant he had recov- 
ered himself and said in a normal 
tone: 

“That’s fine, Len.” He consid- 
ered a minute. “I’ve been thinking 
this business over ever since you left, 
and I’m not easy about it. TIl go 
on up to Kirb’s place myself, any- 
way. Sorry to put you out, Lester, 
but we'll have to see about those 
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cattle after we’ve settled with that 
renegade of an Austin.” 

“Tt’s all right,” the rancher told 
him. “Pll take Len back to my 
place, where he can get a horse.” 


IDING swiftly up the canyon 
of Redburn Creek, Jerry was 


hoping against hope that the 
fear which had leaped into his mind 
was not justified. A half hour later 
he learned that it was too well 
founded. He discovered his friend, 
Kirb Larned, building a corral be- 
hind his homestead cabin. 

Kirb’s blond head lifted in sur- 
prise as Jerry rode into view. His 
gray eyes lighted with pleasure and 
he called: 

“What good luck brings you this 
way, Jerrio?” 

Jerry dismounted, took off his hat 
and rubbed his brows. “The worst 
kind of luck, Kirb.” 

Kirb Larned became quite still, 
watching his friend. He knew that 
it must be something pretty serious 
to make Jerry speak in that tone. 
The latter told him briefly about 
Red Austin’s visit at the Crenshaw 
place. 

Kirb was watching him keenly. 
“That’s not what’s got you wor- 
ried.” 

“No,” confessed Jerry. “I sent 
word to you by Len Stevens. His 
horse went lame on him. He ran 
across Wayne Griffith and told him 
to bring the message on.” 

“How long ago was that?” Kirb 
asked. 

“About three hours,” Jerry an- 
swered. 

“And Wayne hasn’t turned up 
here,” Kirb said slowly. 

“No,” Jerry agreed. 

Kirb waited. Jerry looked 
troubled, and wearily he resumed the 
conversation. 

“I didn’t want to tell you this, at 


least not until everything was in the 
clear It’s about Wayne Grif- 
fith.” 

` Kirb’s expression changed. He 
nodded. “Being a deputy sheriff, 
Jerry, teaches a man some things. 
I guessed that boy was covering up 
something.” 

Jerry shook his head impatiently, 
as if to clear it. “I thought I knew 
men. I thought I could spot a 
crook. You remember when we 
cleaned up Red’s gang, we figured 
he must’ve had at least one man 
with him when he got away with 
the loot from the Circle City bank. 
That man, Kirb, was Wayne Grif- 
fith.” 

“So!” drawled Kirb. 

Jerry went on, “I knew the boy 
was in trouble when he came to the 
Andiron, but I never ask a man any 
questions if he does his work. Wayne 
was an Al hand and, after he’d been 
with me about four months, he came 
to me and told me about himself.” 

“Because,” said Kirb, “no man 
can associate with you very long 
and not play straight with you.” 

“He knew,” said Jerry, “that my 
best friend was a deputy sheriff, and 
he didn’t know but what Pd turn 
him over to you; but he told me 
the truth, just the same.” There 
was a long pause. “Now—I guess 
there’s no doubt about it—he’s gone 
to warn Red.” 

Kirb, getting ready for the chase, 
said nothing. He saw that this thing 
was hurting Jerry more than he 
wanted to admit. The ranchman 
had liked that level-eyed, still-faced 
young fellow who had quit thievery 
and said he wanted to go straight. 

Jerry was standing by his horse, 
waiting. Kirb said slowly, looking 
at him: 

“You don’t need to, you know.” 

“T know,” responded Jerry Hol- 
man, meeting the look, “but I’m go- 
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ing. In any case, ld have to string 
along, because I’ve concluded that 
Red Austin has come in here for 
the purpose of getting you. And 
—I have something to settle my- 
self.” 

Kirb suggested as they rode away, 
“Let’s cross Redburn Creek farther 
down and see if we can pick up any 
dope on Wayne.” 

In half an hour they had cut the 
cowboy’s trail—headed straight for 
Kirb’s place. 

Jerry commented, “He was going 
all right this far,” and they followed 
the track up creek. A mile farther 
on they found another fresh track 
coming in from the west. 

“That,” said Kirb, “is from the 
direction of Crenshaw’s place. Do 
you suppose——” 

Jerry, scouting a little beyond, 
called, “Look here, Kirb. The two 
tracks go on together from here.” 

Kirb was examining the ground. 
“Heading southwest,” he said. “Td 
give a good deal to know whether 
that’s Red Austin’s trail.” 

“Only one way to find out,” said 
Jerry. “Back track it till we're 
sure.” 

It took them another two hours 
to discover that the new trail led 
straight from the Crenshaw place 
and was undoubtedly that of the 
cattle thief. 

Crenshaw was eager to join them, 
and Kirb had rather a difficult time 
dissuading him. He finally clinched 
the argument in a delicate manner 
by saying: 

“That scoundrel might come back 
here for his supper to-night, Cren- 
shaw. Your place is here with your 
family.” 

Kirb and Jerry preferred to un- 
dertake any dangerous errand 
alone. Each could guess pretty 
close how the other would act in 


an emergency. They could not de- 
pend on that with other men. 

They returned to the junction of 
the trail to take up the double track 
from there. Kirb suggested, “Looks 
as if we might have a long chase 
of it. Wed better go up to my 
place and get a pack horse.” 


HEY camped that night at 

the foot of the Spearhead 

Pass, near Timberline. This 
was the highest pass in the Lost 
River Mountains, and the Septem- 
ber night was cold. 

“I wonder,” said Jerry, “just 
where that pair’s headed for? Looks 
like they’d stay on this side of the 
range. It’s a good deal more open 
country on the south slope.” 

Kirb was thoughtful. “All but 
one place,” he said. 

“Where’s that?” Jerry asked. 

“Ever been in the Slag Pit coun- 
try?” 

Jerry shook his head. “But Ive 
heard of it. Used to be a hangout 
for cattle rustlers before the Blair 
County sheriff cleaned them up.” 

“No worse country lies outdoors 
than that Pit,” Kirb told him. 
“Great shafts of gray sandstone and 
jagged granite boulders, scattered 
in there so thick that you can hardly 
ride a horse through them. There’s 
just one entrance to the Pit itself. 
The place is a beautiful trap, and 
I’ve a powerful hunch that Red 
Austin is tolling me into it.” 

“T used to laugh at your 
hunches,” Jerry admitted, “but 
you're right often enough to make 
me uncomfortable.” The Andiron 
manager sat staring into the flame 
of the tiny fire they had built in 
a niche of the rocks. “Kirb, d’you 
suppose Wayne might be leading 
Red out of the country?” 

Kirb Larned looked at his friend. 
“Td like to think so, Jerry, for your 
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sake. Wayne’s track is ahead of 
Red’s, all the way, which may or 
may not mean anything. The thing 
I can’t understand is that Red was 
headed straight for my place, be- 
fore he met Wayne. Then, for some 
reason or other, he seems to have 
changed his plan.” 

“I guess,” Jerry concluded, “that 
speculation won’t do us much good. 
We'll have to wait for facts. Hew 
far is this Slag Pit from here?” 

“About fifteen miles, by trail,” 
Kirb guessed. 

It was eight o’clock the next 
morning, as the two sat on their 
herses, in the last timber cover 
above the Pit, that Jerry emitted a 
low whistle of astonishment. 

“Trap is right! And the trail of 
these two leads straight toward it. 
If Pm any guesser, this is going to 
be a gaudy show.” 

The Slag Pit, so named from the 
color of its formation, was a mad 
jumble of stone spires and great 
rock masses, about ten acres in ex- 
tent. It looked, thought Jerry, as 
if some insane giant, in a fit of tem- 
per, had torn a mountain to pieces 
and thrown it into a crater. 

Kirb’s keen eye was ranging over 
the country below them. Suddenly 
he stiffened in his saddle. Jerry fol- 
lowed his glance. Kirb turned his 
head and watched the changed ex- 
pression on his friend’s face. Jerry 
said in a low tone: 

“That’s Wayne’s horse, all right.” 

A saddled horse, reins down, was 
standing in the Pit, near the western 
edge. 

“We got to hand it to Red,” Kirb 
acknowledged. “He figured just 
about where we'd come out, and put 
that horse there so wed be sure to 
see it.” 

The two consulted each other with 
their eyes, and Kirb said slowly, 


“Looks like suicide. But—if you can 
hold the entrance, I think I can get 
in.” 
Jerry remarked with deep sar- 
casm, “Lovely plan! No, where you 
go, I go.” Then, after studying the 
situation for a few minutes, the nar- 
dow, exposed entrance to the Pit, 
and the scant cover outside, he said, 
“We'll have to leave our horses.” 

Kirb nodded. They took the ani- 
mals back to a dense grove of trees 
and tied them there. 


N hour later, under a hot sun, 

A they had wormed their way 

to the split in the rocks; it 

was the only opening into that wild 

jumble of stone and ragged thorn 
bush. 

“Now,” wondered Kirb, “how do 
we get in there without having our 
heads blown off?” 

Jerry was the one who finally 
solved the problem. He crawled to 
the top of the rock at one side of 
the entrance. Slowly he raised his 
hat on a stick until it could be seen 
by any watcher inside. 

The response was instant. A bul- 
elt drilled a neat hole in the hat 
and it tumbled down the rock face, 
with Jerry after it. 

But Kirb in that instant had 
dodged in through the rocks and 
spotted the place from which the 
shot had come. He peppered the 
position with his rifle while Jerry 
followed him through. 

They dropped behind a boulder, 
and Kirb wiped his face with his 
bandanna. “Whew! Well, we're in. 
Now, to reconnoiter. One of us had 
better stay here and guard this gate, 
while the other. 3 

“I object,” said Jerry, “to your 
getting out of my reach. Kirb, we 
can work at least halfway across this 
geologic muddle anc still keep the 
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entrance in sight. We know by the 
tracks that both their horses have 
been ridden in here, and no animal 
could get out through these rocks 
in a hurry.” 

They worked their way slowly for- 
ward. Often they had to go back, 
to keep under cover. When they 
were forced into exposed positions, 
one would cover the other’s advance. 
Once a bullet ricocheted off a boul- 
der so close to Kirb’s head that he 
had to flatten himself like a lizard 
against the stone. Jerry bombarded 
the spot, not a hundred yards away, 
from which the shot had come, and 
he had the satisfaction of seeing a 
rifle barrel jerk into the air and fall 
clattering down a slope of rock. 

“One of ‘em is minus a gun, any- 
way,” he muttered grimly. “Wait 
a minute, Kirb!” 

Kirb had dodged up a cleft be- 


tween the rocks, not waiting for - 


Jerry to cover him. 

What happened next came so fast 
that the astonished Jerry scarcely 
comprehended it for an instant. A 
revolver roared, and the rock at 
Kirb’s head sprayed into splinters 
of granite; but a fraction of a sec- 
ond before that, a body had ma- 
-terialized out of the heat haze and 
had leaped upon Kirb’s back, jerk- 
ing him down to safety. Then, with 
tigerish velocity, the young man had 
whirled and closed with his assailant. 

Jerry was beside them in a flash. 
And a moment later Wayne Griffith 
was sitting passive under their 
hands. 

The level eyes of the still-faced 
cowboy met Jerry’s gaze with an ex- 
pression that stopped both ranchers. 

“You think I went back on you, 
Jerry. Red nabbed me on my way 
up to Larned’s place. He tied me 
in my saddle, and made me ride 
ahead of him.” Wayne’s mouth was 


bitter. “He had it all figured out. 
He was going to get Larned, then 
plug me, and make it look as if Pd 
killed your best friend. He tied me 
up where he could watch me, but 
you two have been shovin’ him so 
hard that he had to change position, 
and couldn’t see me any longer. “I 
got loose and worked my way down 
here to you.” 

Kirb was looking down. He took 
his hand away from the cowboy’s 
arm. Wayne had literally skinned 
his wrists in escaping from his bonds. 
Without speaking, Jerry put a hand 
on his shoulder. Wayne swallowed, 
and turned his head away, as Kirb 
said, “It occurs to me that I owe 
you my life, fella.” 

The cowboy made a quick gesture 
of dismissal. “I just happened to 
get there. But I’m gonna ask some- 
thing of you. Let me get Red.” 

Kirb shook his head. “Can’t be 
done, boy. No one man can take 
that devil.” 

To his surprise, Wayne agreed, 
“That’s true. All I’m askin’ is to 
finish it off. Pve an old score to 
settle with him. He said he had a 
score to settle with you, but mine 
is a lot older, and he’s added to it, 
to-day.” 

Kirb asked, looking at him, 
“What’s your plan?” 

“We'll close in on him,” was the 
answer, “and then let me wind up 
the show.” 

Kirb looked doubtful, but Jerry, 
watching Wayne closely, began to 
understand. 

“You don’t mean with lead?” 

“No. Nothing but fists can ever 
square the account I got with that 
jasper.” 

Kirb demurred. “We might not 
be able to disarm him before we 
have to snuff him out,” 
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Wayne said, grimly, “Let me take 
care of that.” 

Jerry had torn his handkerchief 
into strips and was binding up the 
injured wrists. Kirb was keeping 
an eye out for the enemy. “Td pre- 
fer,’ he told Wayne, “that you 
didn’t put too thorough a polish on 
Red Austin. Leave enough of him 
to decorate the end of a rope. That 
way he'll have a more sobering ef- 
fect on the young ambitions of any 
budding rustlers in the country.” 

“TIl try to keep it in mind,” the 
cowboy promised, and refused the 
revolver that Jerry offered him. 
“You need that yourself. Besides, 
PFI! have to figure out a way to get 
him, if I don’t have a gun.” He 
turned to leave them. “PI try to 
work around behind him. H you 
can keep him busy on the south side 
o the Pit, he won’t find out that 
I’ve slipped my tether and know 
that there’s three against him in- 
stead 0’ two.” 


the heat in the Pit became 

nearly intolerable. Crawling 
among the rocks with the sweat 
streaming from them, stalking their 
quarry with far more care than they 
had ever employed against a grizzly 
or a puma, Kirb and Jerry could 
not know of Wayne’s activities. 
Afterward they learned how the cow- 
boy had, with infinite pains, made 
his way around to Red Austin’s hid- 
den horse, unsaddled him, slipped 
the bridle, and turned the animal 
loose. But for that precaution, the 
contest might have had a different 
outcome. 

Kirb would creep forward while 
Jerry watched the outlaw’s last- 
known position. Then Kirb would 
expose himself for an instant. This 
maneuver usually drew fire. After 


A S the sun reached the meridian, 


that, Jerry would advance while 
Kirb watched. 

“He’s not,” the deputy sheriff 
commented, “as smart as I thought 
he was. He oughta get onto our 
game.” 

Red Austin did. He stopped fir- 
ing, and the advance of the pursuers 
became, consequently, slower and 
more dangerous. At that, the two 
ranchers were not worried over the 
outcome. It did not occur to them 
that there could be any serious slip- 
up in a situation where three men 
were closing in on one, no matter 
how desperate or how well armed he 
might be. 

Another hour went by. They be- 
gan really to suffer with the heat. 
They knew nothing of Wayne, and 
they’d seen nothing of Red Austin. 
They might have been alone in the 
world, for all the evidence they had 
of other existence in this Gehenna. 
Except for the lizards that scurried 
out of their way, and three crows 
circling high above them, no living 
thing moved in the heat haze but 
themselves. 

As time passed, the two insensibly 
relaxed their vigilance. Each min- 
ute seemed an hour. It was hard 
to keep alert in that suffocating air, 
when there was no reminder that 
they must. 

The sound of a falling rock, 
directly ahead of them, wrenched 
them back to reality. They crouched, 
listening intently, with eyes strained 
ahead. Afterward, they knew that 
that rock must have been thrown 
to draw their attention. 

They caught a slight sound to 
their left and back of them. Before 
their gaze had fully shifted, there 
came the roar of a gun. To Kirb’s 
horror, the kneeling Jerry slumped 
over on his side. He tried to re- 
cover and raise his revolver, Then 
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his arm fell, and he pitched face- 
first down the slope behind him. He 
fell among the rocks, out of sight 
of the hidden marksman. 

Kirb leaped to his full height and 
saw Red Austin, dodging among the 
boulders, fleeing toward the en- 
trance to the Pit. Before he dis- 
appeared, Kirb emptied his gun at 
the fugitive, and then plunged down 
to where Jerry lay. The Andiron 
manager had his hand pressed to his 
side and blood was spilling over it, 
but he contrived a grin. 

“Only winged me,” he said. “Go 
get him!” ; ; 

“You're a liar!” Kirb retorted, 
and knelt beside him. “Let me look 
at that!” 

Jerry pushed him away, face 
stern. “Your first business is to get 
Austin. I’m all right. Beat it!” 

It was here that Wayne Griffith 
dashed into view. He saw Kirb and 
called: 

“Did you see which way he went? 
He’s found his horse is gone, and is 
tryin’ to get out on foot!” 

Then the cowboy saw Jerry. He 
halted, midstride, staring, and then 
sprang across the rocks toward 
them. “You're hit?” He whispered 
the question through stiff lips; hor- 
ror showed in his face. 

“Not bad,” Jerry told him, and 
relaxed in sudden weakness. 

Even the concerned Kirb noticed 
Wayne’s face, white and ominous, 
as he stood still for an instant. His 
score against the outlaw was al- 
ready heavy. The shooting of his 
beloved boss changed the cowboy 
into a demon. 

“Which way?” he repeated to 
Kirb. 

Kirb pointed, and Jerry said, 
“Take my gun.” 

Wayne didn’t hear. He was gone 


like the wind, his feet seeming 
scarcely to touch the rocks. 

Jerry spoke again. “Kirby, I’m 
not lying. I feel as if Pd been 
clubbed with a double jack, but it 
isn’t deep. Go help that boy.” 

The eyes of the two friends met 
steadily for a moment. All the life 
they had known together was in that 
look—work and danger and fun, 
and a fidelity that had never failed 
—Kirb went. 

He might nearly as well have 
stayed. Wayne Griffith had gone 
berserk. Nothing short of a bullet 
in the heart could have stopped him. 

Red Austin did his best to stop 
him. The outlaw’s brutal face, un- 
der its thatch of fiery hair, twisted 
in a snarl of rage and hate every 
time he turned to shoot at that pur- 
suing wraith. For wraith the cow- 
boy truly appeared. He flashed into 
view and vanished among the rocks 
with the apparent inconsequence of 
a ghost. But he always came nearer, 
and always he pushed Red Austin 
a little farther back from his avenue 
of escape, helped, no doubt, by what 
must have been the outlaw’s con- 
viction that Wayne was carrying 
Jerry’s gun and was working for a 
sure shot. 

The following Kirb had to guess 
Wayne’s whereabouts, and he 
usually guessed wrong. Again and 
again Austin’s gun roared, so often 
that the echoes were all mixed up 
with the original sound; and the dis- 
gusted deputy sheriff more than 
once didn’t know which way to turn. 
It was every bit of the gaudy show 
which Jerry had prophesied—and he 
was out of it. 

Jerry Holman was also terribly 
disgusted. Not only had he lost out 
on the fight, but he felt a growing 
dizziness. He was going to faint! 
Of all the sap-headed things he had 
ever done in his life! 
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HIS couldn’t, Kirb believed, 
last much longer. Three men 
could not go dodging each 
other around these rocks forever. 
If Wayne Griffith would quit hop- 
ping about like a flea, and Red Aus- 
tin. would quit shooting at him, 
there might be some chance of —— 

Kirb stopped in his tracks. He 
could not have reached there in time 
to help, anyway, so he stood still 
to watch. 

Wayne had been pushing Austin 
back against the south wall of the 
Pit. All at once fortune seemed to 
favor the outlaw. Wayne's horse 
came into view, trailing its reins, 
trying to find its way out of all this 
racket. Austin caught the bronco 
and swung into the saddle. Wayne 
saw him. But, to the cowboy’s 
amazement, the man turned and 
rode straight for the rim of the Pit, 
not far behind him. Then Wayne 
saw the plan, which was desperate 
enough, but the outlaw’s best 
chance, with two men between him 
and the entrance. 

He put the horse at a steep slope 
of rock. The bronco went to its 
knees several times but finally got 
to the top. The crest of the rim 
was now only six or eight feet above 
Austin’s head. As the horse stood 
there, shaking from the climb, the 
rider, in a flashing movement, was 
on his feet in the saddle, stretched 
to his full height, reaching for a hold 
on the bushes that grew at the rim’s 
edge. 

Wayne, breathing in gasps, clawed 
his way up the rock. Austin had got 
a firm hold on the brush, and was 
drawing himself upward. With a 
convulsive effort, the cowboy flung 
himself at the horse, caught the sad- 
dle horn, clutched at one spurred 
heel above him, and threw his 
weight against it. 

It was at this point that Kirb 


came in view. He saw Austin kick- 
ing frantically, driving his free foot 
again and again at his assailant’s 
hand, and, with his spur, tearing the 
skin to ribbons. 

But the cowboy hung on. The 
frightened horse squatted like a cat 
and slid down the slope. Kirb 
barely caught him, when he finally 
got around to thinking about it. 

Austin kept his hold longer than 
seemed humanly possible. But it 
broke at last. He fell with a crash, 
hitting Wayne so hard that the lat- 
ter was knocked flat. But Red 
Austin broke his own neck in the 
fall. 

When Kirb arrived, Wayne was 
holding his head m his hands and 
groaning: 

“Got outta that beatin’, after all, 
the cheat!” 

Then the heat and his tremendous 
exertions took their toll. He, too, 
slumped over; and Kirb Larned had 
to solve the ticklish problem of get- 
ting two unconscious men out of 
that furnace in the least possible 
time, of finding them water, and 
playing doctor, and making a camp ` 
and cooking supper. But he some- 
how accomplished it all. 

Wayne recovered enough to help 
clean up after supper and roll ciga- 
rettes for everybody. Kirb grate- 
fully drew in a lungful of smoke and 
remarked, somewhat unnecessarily: 

“Well, it’s finished.” 

Jerry, resting easy now, asked 
quietly: 

“Ts it?” 

Kirb looked at him, then became 
aware that both men were regard- 
ing him rather intently. For a mo- 
ment he didn’t comprehend. Then 
he smiled and held out his hand to 
Wayne. 

“You’ve paid your score, boy, and 
closed your account.” 
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HE chase would be a long 

one, so Terry Ross did not 

ride madly. Once he 

looked back and saw the 

posse, a dozen strong, 
whipping through the sage and 
greasewood. Grimly he judged his 
lead to be three, maybe four miles, 
the clear dawn air was deceiving 
and he could not be certain as to the 
distance. Now a rise in the ground 
hid the man hunters, and Ross 
looked ahead to the X Bar Ten 
ranch buildings. 

He just had to say geod-by to 
Ena before starting his desperate 
drive across the Furnace Desert to- 
ward Mexico. 

At the familiar sound of his 
horse’s hoofs Ena ran from the com- 


fortable ranch house where she lived 
with her father. She wiped floury 
hands on her apron, and Ross saw a 
happy flush color her cheeks, and 
then fade swiftly away. Ena Bur- 
nett knew what it meant when a 
man kept glancing along his back . 
trail, with face muscles frozen and 
lips tight. 

Ross dropped from Como’s back 
and was hastily filling his canteen 
from the flowing pipe at the water- 
ing trough when she came to him. 


“Tt’s—it’s happened?” Ena’s 
voice was tight with dread. “Oh, 
Terry, you—you_ killed Max 
Briggs!” 


With steady fingers Ross screwed 
on the canteen cap. “Not Max,” he 
said, looking down into her fright- 
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ened-looking blue eyes. “It was his 
brother, Harry. I ran into him in 
town this morning. Hed been 
drinking most of the night, but he 
wasn’t drunk. He made his play. 
I had to shoot.” 

“But it was self-defense,” Ena 
protested. “Why should Sheriff 
McCraig outlaw you for protecting 
yourself. It—it’s not fair, Terry! 
They can’t do it!” That little patch 
of white flour on her cheek hardly 
showed at all now. For months Ena 
had been trying to fortify herself 
against this moment—when her man 
must run for his life. Both had 
known it would come ever since the 
day Jess Ingles, a big cattleman and 
stock raiser, had offered Terry Ross 
two thousand dollars to quit his 
wild-horse hunting. No one wanted 
to pay a fancy price for Ingles’s 
stock when he could buy a well- 
trained wild mustang from Ross at 
half the price. 

“Tm going to force you out,” In- 
gles had snapped when Ross flatly 
refused his offer. “Thats a 
promise.” 

For months the Briggs brothers, 
who rode for Jess Ingles, had worked 
to make their boss’s boast good. 
Ross’s wild-horse traps were mys- 
teriously wrecked. Mustangs al- 
ready in his home corrals were re- 
peatedly shot down from cover. 
The range land had started taking 
sides. The little ranchers backed 
Terry Ross. The big outfits sided 
with Jess Ingles. Day by day the 
tension had grown until the argu- 
ment between two men threatened 
to engulf the whole range. It was 
then that Sheriff Dill McCraig laid 
down his grim ultimatum. 

“TIl hang the first man who pulls 
off a killing in this here business,” 
said the sheriff, “fair fight or not. I 
won't have a range war start in my 


territory, and that’s final. Keep 
your guns in the leather!” 

And now Ross and Ena saw the 
massed riders rush over a knoll two 
miles away—two miles that melted 
so fast. For a moment longer they 
stood very still, looking into each 
other’s eyes; his were so stern and 
gray, while hers held threatening 
tears. It was hard to realize that 
they might never see each other 
again. It seemed that they had al- 
way been in love, ever since the days 
when Ross, a gangling, bare-footed 
kid, rode the horse remuda for Ena’s 
father. When Ross had built a small 
cabin on the mesa overlooking the 
wild-horse country, Ena knew, with- 
out being told, that it was meant 
some day to be her home. 

“Terry,” Ena impulsively held him 
back from his saddle. “I’m going 
with you. What difference does it 
make where we are, so long as we're 
together? Fm no child; I don’t need 
shielding. I don’t want a home and 
security. I—I want you, Terry.” 

She knew that he would refuse. 
She knew too how terribly her plead- 
ing hurt him, it showed plainly on 
his tanned, young face. Ena’s trem- 
bling lips closed on more words. 

“Tm crossing the Furnace Desert 

into Mexico,” Ross said, as if that 
precluded all possibility of her ac- 
companying him. 
- “Oh!” Ena’s fingers dug through 
his blue shirt sleeve. Frightened- 
eyed, she looked past his square 
shoulder toward the dreaded desert 
—nothing but sand and cactus, un- 
ending, grim, a man-killer. And far 
out there, an ominous gray pall 
lifted hundreds of feet above the 
earth. The feared sand storm was 
blowing up. Wind, the devil of the 
desert, played wildly across the 
waste lands. 

“No, Terry, you can’t!” Ena 
stood trembling before him as Ross 
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gently unclamped her fingers from 
his arm. 

“T can,” he said, trying to sound 
reassuring. “I know that old desert 
better than they do.” Terry waved 
toward the riders that were growing 
alarmingly in size. “I'll head 
straight out from here toward In- 
dian Wells, but once I’m in that 
sander, I’ll turn due west and make 
for Dead Man’s Springs. That will 
throw the posse off my track for 
sure.” 


LINGING the precious canteen 
S over his shoulder, Ross swung 

to saddle. He could recognize 
Max Briggs now, riding in the lead 
of the posse beside Sheriff McCraig. 
Briggs rode with his thick elbows 
high, flapping like a vulture’s wings. 
Ross could nearly make out the ugly 
bulging features, with little eyes 
deep set under shaggy brows. Men 
said of Briggs that he cared for but 
two things; his kid brother Harry 
was one of them; money was the 
other. Briggs loved both with an 
insane passion, and he’d never be 
satisfied until Terry Ross had fol- 
lowed Harry in death. 

The hunter of wild horses felt this 
across the intervening space and 
somehow Jess Ingles, whose greed 
was responsible for it all, melted into 
the background. Ross knew his bat- 
tle would be with Max Briggs and 
Sheriff McCraig, who grimly led the 
posse, and it would be fought out 
there in the great expanse of the 
Furnace Desert. 

“You'll send for me?” Ena whis- 
pered, holding to his knee as if it 
were life itself. “When you have 
found a home in Mexico, you’ll send 
for me?” 

“I will.” Ross lied for the first 
time in his twenty-one years. He 
knew that the international line 
would mean nothing to Max Briggs. 


And then there was Sheriff Dill Mc- 
Craig, a bad gunman and a stern 
lawman. Even if he escaped them 
across the Furnace Desert, those two 
would keep him on the dodge for 
life. Ross’s hand brushed Ena’s 
hair so lightly, then slipped over her 
cold cheek and gently lifted her chin. 

“Be a good girl,” he said dryly, as 
if the hot desert wind with its cut- 
ting particles already choked him, 
and Ena knew then that he meant 
never to return for her. 

“Oh, Terry!” But he was gone, 
lifting Como, once so wild a mus- 
tang, toward that blanket of sand 
rolling nearer across the Furnace 
Desert. 

Ena stood very still with her 
hand lifted in farewell until the 
posse raged down on her. All was 
confusion while men hastily filled 
canteens at the trough. Others eyed 
their mounts speculatively, wonder- 
ing were they good for the chase. 
This was a money hunt, for Jess In- 
gles, on hearing of Harry Briggs’s 
death, had immediately offered a 
thousand dollars reward for Ross’s 
capture, dead or alive. It had 
brought into the chase men of ques- 
tionable character. Not a good 
posse, but it was the best McCraig 
could do on short notice. 

Ena stood trembling before the 
sheriff, her dark curls blowing about 
her straight shoulders. The calico 
dress pressed against her as the wind 
from the desert grew hotter, more 
fierce. 

“You can’t do this,” she pleaded, 
“you know it’s not fair. You’ve no 
right to outlaw Terry for protecting 
himself.” 

Dill McCraig just squinted a bit 
harder, sending more wrinkles inte 
his leathery old face. Many times 
he had watched that haunted look in 
women’s eyes while they pleaded 
with him for their men’s lives. Al- 
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ways it brought a dull ache into his 
friendly old body, but never did it 
change him in his purpose. 

“I warned both the Briggs broth- 
ers and Ross I’d stand for no killing, 
right or wrong,” he said, trying to be 
gentle. “It’s my job to keep peace. 
If I let Ross go, it would sure mean 
another killing between Max Briggs 
and him. And that would lead to 
another shooting. And right soon 
wed have a bloody range war. I 
got to stop it while I still can.” Mc- 
Craig swallowed hard. “I got to 
take Ross.” 


Ena was suddenly terribly afraid 


of this gray-eyed, stern sheriff. He 
seemed so sure that Terry could not 
escape him. 

Max Briggs shouldered his thick 
body in between them. He thrust 
his unshaven face close to Mc- 
Craig’s. 

“Let’s get going,” he bellowed. 
“You want to let Ross reach Indian 
Wells and get a fresh start toward 
the border? That rat killed Harry. 
My brother’s dead, you hear, and I 
want Ross!” There was a strange 
wildness in Max Briggs’s small, red 
eyes. 

McCraig stepped back from the 
greasy face. “Take it easy,” he 
soothed. “I sent a posse out from 
town to cover Indian Wells. We're 
riding straight for Dead Man’s 
Springs. With those two water holes 
closed, Ross hasn’t a chance of get- 
ting away, not a chance.” 

The ever increasing wind beat the 
words against Ena’s ears—“hasn’t a 
chance of getting away; hasn’t a 
chance——” Stunned, she watched 
the posse mount and ride into the 
desert toward Dead Man’s Springs. 
Terry had told her he meant to go 
there by a circular route. This 
meant that the posse would be ahead 
of him! : 


Ena never remembered saddling 
her mare in the barn or filling the 
canteen. She must in some way 
beat the posse to the spring so that 
she might warn Terry of the trap. 
She wished her father hadn’t gone to 
town so early this morning, or that 
some of the boys were around. 

Already sand particles stung her 
flesh as Ena flung her willing mount 
across the last strip of fertile soil. 
A moment later the Furnace Desert 
had hungrily swallowed the last of 
the three parties who dared defy its 


anger. 


AR to the south Terry Ross 
F battled his way forward. The 
blue bandanna, knotted 
loosely about his throat, had been 
pulled up to protect his nose and 
mouth. A mad, mighty giant seemed 
to be rooting through the sand, hurl- 
ing tons of it into the air until earth 
and sky seemed one. 
One, two, three hours he held his 


-course, while the sun, a dim orange 


ball, rose high in a sky that was not 
blue, but brown. At last Ross 
swung west toward Dead Man’s 
Spring, never guessing that Sheriff 
McCraig would be there ahead of 
him. 

Often he wet the bandanna across 
his face, and each time he did so, the 
canteen grew lighter. Ross tried to 
estimate the miles he had covered. 
He felt that he should be nearing the 
spring. Had he drifted off his 
course? No! he was up against the 
Walking Dunes—a sand mountain 
that moved bodily with the wind. 
He was in the lea of the dunes now. 
Ross could look up and see the sand 
lapping over the top like water and 
come scooting down as the loose 
mountain “walked” before the 
storm. 

Due west from here, and only two 
miles distant, was Dead Man’s 
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Spring. Many times Ross had 
trapped wild mustangs around that 
precious water hole. He went on, 
shoulders hunched, head low, feeling 
his way by instinct more than direc- 
tion. At last Ross felt the change 
in his mount. Como was scenting 
water. Ross saw the black blur 
ahead; they were in the bending wil- 
lows that surrounded the spring. It 
was quiet here in comparison with 
the wild world outside, as Ross rode 
deeper toward the center of the 
three-acre oasis. Now through the 
trees he could see the spring, or, 
more correctly, a stream. Rising up 
out of the sand, it ran for twenty 
feet and then abruptly sank again. 
It made an inviting picture, but it 
was with difficulty that Ross pulled 
Como up while still hidden in the 
trees. He felt that there should be 
an air of isolation here, but it was 
lacking. This feeling persisted, and 
as he thought about it, an uneasy 
wariness crept through his big body. 
The hunter of wild horses sat very 
still, eyes jumping, hand on gun 
butt. 

There was a movement beyond 
the clearing as an incautious Stet- 
son showed, and beneath it the ugly, 
flat features of Max Briggs. Cau- 
tiously Ross withdrew a few yards. 
Swift, bitter thoughts raced through 
his mind, but only one was vividly 
clear. He must have water; yet, it 
was impossible to reach the spring, 
and Indian Wells was too far away. 
But what if he captured the mounts 
of the posse. It would be a means 
of forcing a compromise with Mc- 
Craig. The old sheriff knew the 
dangers of being left afoot in the 
middle of the Furnace Desert with 
a sander blowing that might die 
down at dusk or last into weeks. 

Ross was about to retreat when, 
over the whine of the wind, there 
came a crashing of branches. A 


mare limped into the open—Ena’s 
mare, and the saddle was empty! 

Stunned, Ross watched the beast 
thrust its muzzle deep into the 
water. He heard a shouted exclama- 
tion and McCraig rose from his con- 
cealment; others followed. 

“Its Ena’s mare, all right,” Mc- 
Craig said worriedly. “She’s been 
throwed. Reckon Ena knowed Ross 
was making for here and was com- 
ing to warn him.” 

Ross felt cold despite that oven- 
like wind. Ena’s canteen hung on 
«the saddle horn. She was lost out 
there in that devil’s playground 
without water. 

Sheriff McCraig’s face was gray. 
“T guess,” he said, “our best chance 
of finding Ena is to spread out at 
hundred-foot intervals and start 
back toward the X Bar Ten. She’d 
of come straight from there if the 
wind didn’t blow her off the course.” 

Listening, Ross’s lips flattened out 
against clamped teeth. They’d 
never find Ena that way. His heels 
touched Como’s sides, and he rode 
into the open. 


NLY one man moved at 
() Ross’s sudden appearance. 
* Max Briggs clawed out his 
45. Greed and hate flooded his red 
eyes. 

“I seen him first,” he bawled. “I 
claim the reward, you hear? And 
don’t none of you waddies try cut- 
ting in.” Briggs was like a hungry 
dog with a bone, snarling, growling. 
“Harry was my brother and Harry’d 
want me to collect on this devil.” 

Ross dismounted. He thrust 
Briggs’s threatening gun muzzle 
aside and addressed Sheriff McCraig. 

“You're going about hunting Ena 
the wrong way,” he said. “When she 
was thrown, her mare was near 
enough to smell this water or she’d 
never have come on alone. That 


- 
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means Ena is within a couple of 
miles of us. We'd better work in 
pairs and go in all directions from 
here. If Ena wasn’t badly hurt in 
the fall she may have wandered.” 
Ross tried to keep his voice steady. 
“She could easily miss the spring 
and be behind us right now going 
farther away all the time. At best, 
she can’t last long out there.” 

He was down on a knee refilling 
his canteen when Max Briggs, still 
holding his six-gun, towered over 
him. 

“You and me, fella, are staying 
right here,” he snapped. “Let the 
rest of ’em eat sand if they want, 
but not us, see? I got you now, and 
I ain’t taking chances of losing that 
reward!” 

McCraig strode forward. “I 
reckon, Max, I’m still running this 
posse,” he said angrily. “And every 
man is needed to find Ena, Ross 
most of all; he knows the country. 
Tm giving Ross six hours of immun- 
ity. You all hear that? For six 
hours Ross is free.” McCraig’s voice 
grew husky. He had a daughter of 
his own. “If we ain’t found Ena by 
then, it'll be too late, anyhow.” The 
sheriff sent one of his two regular 
deputies after the horses while the 
rest prepared for their battle with 
the sander. Briggs sullenly followed 
suit. It seemed he had accepted 
McCraig’s ultimatum. 

Bandannas were wet and tied over 
solemn faces, and Stetsons drawn 
down tight until identities were lost. 

As the deputy returned with the 
horses, McCraig gripped Ross’s arm. 

“When the six hours are up,” he 
warned, “TIl be after you again, no 
matter how the hunt turns out. You 
understand that?” 

“I do,” Ross agreed. And a min- 
ute later they. were riding through 
the willows. The wind grew more 
boisterous as they neared the edge. 

WS—6C 


Sand started filtering through the 
branches. ` 

Ross had taken unquestioned 
command. Two by two he sent the 
posse away in different directions un- 
til only one man remained. Hardly 
glancing at his companion who was 
bent far over in the saddle, Ross led 
off into that blistering sand. And 
Max Briggs followed him; his full 
lips twitched in a grin; his hand was 
on gun butt. Six hours wasn’t so 
long. He could wait to collect that 
thousand. 

Ross bucked into the wind along 
the course he figured Ena’s mare had 
come. It was hard to judge distance 
with the wind blasting them to a 
near stop at times, then whipping 
around crazily, and forcing them 
forward. It seemed the two moved 
through a world of their own, shut 
in by moving walls of sand. 

Ross halted when he figured they 
had covered two miles. “Well drift 
with the wind,” he shouted. “It'll 
blow us in the general direction Ena 
would have gone. It’s a mighty slim 
chance, but our best bet.” 

Briggs grunted something unintel- 
ligible from under his mask, and the 
two moved off. 

At intervals they fired their .45s. 
The reports came flat and puny. 
Ross shouted and hardly heard his 
own voice as the words were torn 
from his lips and hurled away. Sev- 
eral times Briggs, riding a little to 
the rear, leveled his 45 on that 
broad back before him as waves of 
insane rage swept over him. He 
could even the score for Harry right 
now. But the barrel was always 
lowered. Harry would want him. to 
wait out those six hours and collect 
that thousand dollars. The kid 
would understand. No use loading 
himself down with a dead man so 
soon. 

An hour they drifted through the 
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swirling sand. Ross’s shouts grew 
high-pitched as he thought of Ena, 
perhaps fallen, with sand slowly cov- 
ering her, or wandering about in this 
mad world. Maybe they had passed 
within yards of each other unseen! 

For the first time in his life Ross 
felt panic creeping through him. He 
wanted to send Como racing crazily 
back and forth until the great ani- 
mal fell exhausted. It was madden- 
ing to sit the saddle, minute after 
minute, and move so slowly for- 
ward. 


UDDENLY Como floundered 
into deep, lose sand and 
stopped. Ross peered ahead 

from bloodshot eyes—peered into a 
wall of sand—a solid wall. They 
were up against the west end of the 
Walking Dunes! 

Briggs had pulled up beside him, 
and Ross leaned toward the indis- 
tinct figure. 

“Tf Ena’s struck the dunes,” he 
called, hardly daring to hope, “she 
will have taken shelter in their lee. 
If only she had the strength to make 
it this far. Come on!” Como 
lunged forward, feeling in the pres- 
sure of his master’s knees the need 
for haste. They skirted the edge of 
the shifting mountain and fought 
their way to its lee. 

It was more sane here in the shel- 
ter. The wind rushed above their 
heads, sand lapped over the top and 
came scooting down relentlessly, 
moving the mountain forward on a 
four-mile front. Four miles! A long 
way to search, but far better than 
wandering aimlessly through the 
desert. 

Ross might have recognized the 
squat, toadish form of Briggs now, 
despite the low-drawn Stetson and 
bandanna, had not his thoughts 
been all of Ena. 

Ross rode close up against the 


dunes while Briggs, twenty feet out, 
kept pace with him. It was slow go- 
ing. Many times Ross dismounted 
to. probe fearfully into suspicious- 
looking mounds of sand, afraid of 
what he might find beneath then. 
What if Ena had lost consciousness 
and that grim mountain had already 
moved over her? What if she had 
not reached the shelter of the dunes 
at all? Ross tried to shut out the 
maddening thoughts. Red-eyed, he 
peered over Como’s ears, straining 
for a glimpse of a calico dress, but 
always there was nothing—nothing 
but sand. An hour that seemed a 
year passed. Ross kept telling him- 
self that one of the other hunting 
parties might have found Ena. Per- 
haps right now she was safe at Dead 
Man’s Springs. Perhaps—Como 
shied violently. Ross, half unseated, 
saw her lying there, so still. 

“Ena!” He was out of the saddle 
and on his knees, holding her in his 
arms, feeling the life still beating in 
her body, but so faintly. “Ena, it’s 
Terry!” 

At the sound of his voice her eye- 
lids fluttered open, pitifully dry lips 
parted, but no words would come. 
Ross’s trembling fingers removed 
the canteen’s cap. He tore the ban- 
danna from his face and, wetting it, 
held it to Ena’s lips. Behind him, 
Max Briggs glared down on them. 
The cloth no longer masked his face. 
Methodically he filled the empty 
cylinders of his .45. 

Ross tipped the canteen to Ena’s 
lips. He watched the haunted look 
fade from her eyes; then they closed 
slowly, but now a tiny smile played 
about her mouth. So terribly long 
she had fought against unconscious- 
ness, but he had come now. He 
would take care of her. 

Terry Ross’s arms closed tighter 
as he felt Ena go limp. “Weve got 
to get her to the spring fast,” he 
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snapped. “I ” Ross felt the 
gun jerked: from his holster. He 
twisted and looked up into Max 
Briggs’s distorted features. 

“You ain’t going no place for a 
while, fella,” he grunted. “Them six 
hours of freedom McCraig give you 
ain’t up yet, so were waiting right 
here till they are.” i 

Ross moved not at all. “Ena’s 
taken about all she can,” he said an- 
rily. “Don’t be a fool. Three hours 
more òf this will kill her. Weve got 
to take her in now!” 

But Briggs shook his head. “I 
reckon she'll last, all right,” he 
grunted. “You're the jigger what’s 
going to reach Dead Man’s Spring 
flopping across a saddle. I got it 
all figured out. PIL tell McCraig 
how you and me found the girl just 
when them six hours was up. Then 
how on the way back you tried to 
gun me and make a-get-away. Only 
I beat you to the draw. Oh, it’ll 
work, all right. The girl won’t know 
what it’s all about till she comes to 
at the springs.” 

Briggs’s chuckle suddenly stopped, 
for Ena had stirred. Her eyes were 
still closed. Hoarsely she whispered, 
“I—I heard you Max Briggs. You 
can’t do it. Ill tell the truth. PI 
tell. McCraig you -murdered z 
Ross’s hand covered her lips, but 
the damage had been done. The 
effort exhausted Ena and again she 
lapsed into unconsciousness, while 
the two men stared at each other, 
one gray-faced, features frozen stiff; 
the other with red anger raging 
through his puffy cheeks. His little 
eyes narrowing, Briggs motioned 
Ross tọ stand up. 

“You ` get over yonder,” he 
snapped. “No, leave the girl be 
where she is.” 

“But Ena’s too near the dunes,” 
Ross protested. “The sand’s start- 
ing to cover her already.” 


“Yeah, that’s right.” Briggs’s eyes 
were jumping devils. He didn’t seem 
to know whether to grin or snarl, 
and Ross realized, with a sick feel- 
ing, that he faced a man whose al- 
ready warped brain had now com- 
pletely snapped. Terrible minutes 
passed, minutes while Ross stood 
stunned, watching little streams of 
sand scoot down, one after another, 
as the vicious wind pushed it over 
the dunes top—down to slowly en- 
gulf Ena. 

Ross felt his nerves shattering like 
hard rock under a blast. He wanted 
to go raging into Briggs’s gun muz- 
zle. But his dying would not stop 
that relentless march of sand. Ena 
had heard too much for the mad- 
man to let her live. She lay so still, 
cheek pillowed on her arm as if 
asleep, while every second brought 
its little avalanche of sand until Ena 
was covered to the waist. 

Ross turned to Briggs who was 
standing safely twenty feet away. 
The man stood in a half crouch, 
reins looped through his left arm to 
keep his mount from wandering, his 
right gripping hungrily his .45. 

“Harry’d sure like to know I’m 
going to collect that reward,” Briggs 
said. “Yes sir, he’d like to see you 
now a-standing there all white and 
trembling. Why don’t you come 
after me, fella? You ain’t going to 
make me drill you a-standing there? 
Come on.” 

Ross hardly heard, for again Ena 
had moved. Too weak to extract 
herself from the weight of sand, she 
lay still, watching the men, recogniz- 
ing the truth and realizing the ter- 
rible torture Ross was being sub- 
jected to. 

“Tt—it’s all right, dear,” she 
called, “I’m not afraid.” And Ena 
smiled. It was more than Ross could 
stand. 
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Perhaps then for an instant, two 
madmen faced each other. Ross’s 
muscles flattened out against big 
bones. Only the flat report of a gun 
coming on the harsh voice of the 
wind held him in his tracks. A 
searching party was near! Briggs 
crouched lower. Ross poised, waited. 
Breathless moments passed and it 
came again—fainter, farther away. 
The hunters had passed. Help that 
would mean life for Ena was pass- 
ing them by. But there was one 
sure way of calling them back. Ross 
rose high on his toes. The bellow 
of Briggs’s .45 would reach the ears 
of the searchers. 

Ena realized his intention. “No, 
Terry, no!” her scream was still be- 
ing tossed by the wind when Ross 
leaped, not forward, but back and 
to the side. 

The unexpected retreat when a 
charge was expected, caught Briggs 
pulling trigger. The slug was gone 
before the barrel could be swung. 
The smashing report sent Briggs’s 
mount rearing back and the reins 
that were looped over the madman’s 
left arm snapped taut. He was 
jerked half around. 

Charging in, Ross felt the heat of 
that second slug. Then they 
crashed together. Ross’s fingers 
closed on Briggs’s gun hand. 

Helplessly, Ena watched while 
they staggered and wheeled about in 
each other’s embrace like drunken 
dancers. She saw the .45 slowly 
forced down between them. Chest 
to chest they fought, wallowing 
through the sand like mad bulls. 

Ross stumbled. He was falling 
backward, dragging Briggs with him. 
As they struck, the .45 exploded; its 
report muffled against their bodies. 

For a moment there was no move- 
ment, then a sob broke from Ena, 
for Max Briggs was slowly coming 


erect, gun still in hand. He turned 
and moved toward her. His boots 
kicked sand into her face as he 
passed, and she saw how tightly his 
left hand gripped his chest, how his 
steps were aimless. Blindly, Briggs 
walked full into the mountain of 
sand. He was falling when Ross, his 
wind regained, knelt at Ena’s side, 
and out of the storm came Sheriff 
McCraig and a deputy. 


HIRTY minutes later Ena 

leaned back against Ross’s 

chest, and McCraig stood 
looking on them. Piecemeal he had 
heard their story. 

“Everybody knows it was Jess 
Ingles’s greed what started all this 
trouble,” McCraig grunted. “With 
Harry and Max Briggs dead, I 
reckon everything would quiet down 
if Ingles was to go out of the stock- 
raismg business and concentrate on 
cattle like he should. Oh, he’ll do 
it all right,” McCraig added grimly, 
as Ross shook his head. 

“You know my brother Bob is 
president of the Yucco Bank. Well, 
Ingles will be coming in soon to get 
his mortgage renewed. I reckon 
Bob and me can make that old boy 
see the light. Maybe it ain’t just 
legal,” he added, “but out here in the 
West a sheriff’s got to do things the 
way he figures is right. Range wars 
are useless things and I reckon I got 
this one stopped right now. That’s 
all I’m interested in.” 

Ena’s head was tight against 
Ross’s shoulder. Neither tried to 
speak. They looked up to a sky 
once more turning blue. Perhaps 
they visioned a little cabin on the 
edge of the wild-horse country. Ena 
had always known Terry had built 
it just for her. 

While behind them, the dunes had 
ceased their “walking.” 
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KNOWN TO LAY 71 EGGS 
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A HAILSTONE FOUND 
NEAR UVALDE, TEXAS, 
TWO HOURS AFTERA 
STORM, WEIGHED 4% LBS. 


IT 1S ESTIMATED THAT POCKET 
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MILLION-DOLLARS WORTH OF CROPS 
ANNUALLY IN THE UNITED STATES, 
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Mountain Miracle 


By CARLOS ST. CLAIR 


Author of “A Knack For Hiring Cooks,” etc. 


HEN Dave Doran came 

out of his prospect tun- 

nel with a barrow-load 

„of rock, and looking up 

noticed his brother, 

“Windy,” standing there, he spoke 

a soft but heartfelt oath, and set 
the barrow legs down carefully. 

Folks said that Dave and Windy 

Doran were like as two peas in a 

pod. They were twins, and it was 

true enough that they looked alike 

—tall, brown-faced, long-jawed men, 

with steel-blue eyes, wide, pleasant 

mouths, and curly, sorrel hair. That 

resemblance was only skin-deep 

though, for Dave was quiet, indus- 

trious, and square, whereas Windy 

was all his name implied. Besides, 


he had a lofty disregard for law and 
order, and for that somewhat vague 
thing known as honor. 

Dave said, “Well, Windy?” in a 
patient voice which did not reveal 
what he felt of gripping fear and 
sharp resentment. Two years be- 
fore, he had made the final break 
with this wild twin of his, had given 
Windy what remained of his small 
bank account, and had come up 
here, where he might be unhandi- 
capped by Windy’s escapades. 
Things had worked out well for him. 
There was pay dirt in this tunnel he 
was working—enough to keep him 
in beans and bacon—and increasing 
sign of very much richer ore to 
come. And there was Corlee Lewis. 
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It was more on her account than 
any other that Dave felt that quick 
sharp stab of fear at seeing Windy. 

That Windy was in trouble was 
as sure as that Windy was standing 
there. Otherwise, he would not 
have come. He didn’t like the hills, 
and had no hankering to commune 
with nature. Dave had thought of 
that when he settled here. But he 
had made the fatal error of letting 
Windy know his whereabouts. Now 
here was Windy with that gamin 
grin on his wide mouth, the rakish 
tilt to his new hat—and the sick fear 
in his eyes. 

“Greetings, Dave,” Windy said. 
“How’s the old sourdough? That 
your shack I passed down yonder? 
See you got an extra bunk, and I 
figured a 

“You might use it for a spell? 
Well, you can’t,” Dave said. “That 
was one thing that I paid for, Windy 
—cleaned myself down to the bone 
so you’d stay away from me.” 

Windy put on the wounded and 
heartbroken look he could assume at 
will. 

“Dave,” he said, “I had to come. 
I didn’t know where else to go. 
We're twins; you wouldn’t throw me 
to them wolves of coppers that are 
on my trail?” 

“Tt’s that bad, eh?” Dave said. 
He was not surprised. It had hap- 
pened more than once before. 

Windy said, posing contriteness: 

“T got in with a bunch of bad uns, 
Dave. I was broke and they staked 
me to bed and board, so when they 
needed help on a bank job they was 
plannin’, I couldn’t welsh. But 
some one tipped the town cops off, 
and they was layin’ for us. We was 
lucky to get away at all. They’d 
had a good look at us, though, and 
we had to scatter. It seemed logical 
to come up here.” 


Dave said: “They'll likely trail 
you—what then?” 


LIBI—don’t you see? Perfect. 
A I hide out. You face ’em, 
Dave. You must have 
friends up here who can swear you 
never left the place, that you was 
right here workin’ on your claim 
September Ist—that’s the day the 
robbery was. It would take you 
easy two days out of here to Little 
Rock and two days back, so you'd 
have a good clean bill of health and 
the coppers couldn’t do a thing. 
There’s a house about a mile back 
here—girl yoohooed at me as I 
passed. Mighty pretty little skirt. 
Reckon she’s a friend of yours— 
could likely tell your whereabouts 
most any evenin’. How about it, 
Dave, you old Lothario?” 

Dave said: “Well, you dirty, 
sneakin’ alley rat!” 

His fingers curled and he took an 
instinctive half-stride forward. But 
then he stopped and shrugged and 
spread his opened palms. The 
trouble was, he could strike the fel- 
low, knock him down, and Windy 
would never raise a hand, would 
only look abused and humble. And 
he would stick here just the same. 
You couldn’t brush the fellow off 
any more than you could a moun- 
tain tick that has burrowed in be- 
neath your skin. 


Dave said resignedly: “You can 
use the bunk. But I ain’t going to 
hide you, Windy, no more than Pm 
going to take the rap on your ac- 
count. No alibi goes. I wouldn’t 
have one anyhow. I haven’t left 
the tunnel here for two solid weeks 
and there hasn’t no one been around. 
If they find you here, they take 
you in, as far as Im concerned. 
You’ve cost me more already than 
you've any right to ask. I told 
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you, Windy, a year ago, that I was 
through.” 

Windy said, letting his broad 
mouth corners droop: 

“I’m hungry, Dave, and these 
dogs of mine are one solid blister. 
Why in heck you want to live so 
far from anywhere?” 

Dave didn’t answer, but it was 
characteristic of the whole life’s story 
of these two that instead of finish- 
ing his mucking out in the prospect 
tunnel, as he very much desired to 
do, Dave led the way back to his 
shack, cooked a meal for Windy, 
and, when he had eaten, divided his 
thin pile of blankets and jerked a 
thumb toward the empty bunk. 

It was too late then to drill his 
holes and set his charges for the fol- 
lowing day. Dave washed up in- 
stead, and went down trail to the 
ranch house that Windy had spoken 
of. Corlee Lewis met him on the 
porch. Her greeting was a little stiff, 
as Dave had feared that it might 
be. She said immediately: 

“Did I change so much in the 
two weeks I was away that you 
couldn’t recognize me this afternoon, 
when I waved to you?” 

Dave said: “That wasn’t me. I 
didn’t go by here at all. That was 
my——” 

He had meant to tell her, make 
a clean breast of the thing, but now 
he couldn’t. He didn’t know just 
why—from shame, or loyalty, or 
what. A slow red stained his lean 
brown cheeks and he repeated stub- 
bornly: 

“T didn’t go by here at all. 
up at the mine all afternoon.” 

She said: “Why, Dave!” and 
then her lips lost their sweet, soft 
curve, and a sudden silence fell be- 
tween them. 

The two weeks she had been away 
visiting a married sister had seemed 
a year to Dave. He had been look- 


I was 


ing forward to this night every min- 
ute of the time, thinking perhaps 
that he might dare to tell her now 
what he felt for her, might fairly 
ask her to wait for him till that not 
too far-distant time when the mine 
would be a paying thing. Now, it 
was spoiled. Windy’s presence at 
the mine hung like a cloud upon his 
spirit, and there was this new strange 
stiffness of Corlee’s, too, that left 
him tongue-tied. The evening was 
an utter failure. 


AVE said good night much 

earlier than was his usual 

custom. And back at the 
little shack below the mine, he 
looked down savagely on the snor- 
ing Windy. 

“You're costin? me too much,” he 
muttered, “and I’m through, you 
hear. TIl feed you, give you shel- 
ter here, but if the coppers come TIl 
let ’em take you in.” 

There was selfishness in that 
thought, of course. Yet on the other 
hand, Dave knew that he had done 
his brother no real kindness in shel- 
tering him as he had done through 
all the years of Windy’s wayward- 
ness. If Windy had to take the rap 
just once, serve out a year or two 
in jail, it might be the making of 
the fellow—put the fear of the law 
in him, at least, and keep him on 
the straight and narrow after that. 

Dave could not help but hope, 
however, that the thing would just 
blow over—that the officers would 
not find Windy here, and that pres- 
ently, feeling safe again, Windy 
would go his wandering way and 
leave him, Dave, to patch up mat- 
ters with Corlee Lewis as best he 
could. 

' That was not to be. Just past 
dusk on the second day of Windy’s 
visit, Seth Barker, who ran the liv- 
ery ‘barn in the near- -by town of 
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Crested Butte, came riding post- 
haste up the trail. 

Dave was just coming home from 
the tunnel, where he’d set his charges 
for the day. The seep had wet his 
matches and he was coming out for 
more as Seth reined up. He was a 
friend of Dave’s, and Dave hated 
not to ask him in, but Windy was 
inside the cabin, and Dave had made 
up his mind to protect the fellow 
from anything less than the law 
itself. But Seth had startling news 
and was too excited to notice a 
breach of etiquette. 

“Dave,” he said, “a couple fel- 
lows came in on the train this morn- 
ing. They ain’t showing any badges, 
but I think they’re officers. And 
Dave—a mighty funny thing— 
they’re inquirin’ for a man that’s the 
spittin’ image of yourself. They’ve 
talked to several, and every one 
blurts out, of course, ‘Why that’s 
Dave Doran. You'll find him up 
on Runnin’ Creek.’ The men hired 
horses at my barn, and when I seen 
them headin’ up this way I took a 
short cut, Dave—came through the 
timber far as the Lewis place—and 
beat ’em by a good half hour. I 
thought”—he flushed and looked 
apologetic—“I thought you ought 
to know.” 

Dave said: 
Thanks a lot.” 

“Ts there any way I can help you, 
Dave?” Seth asked. 

Dave’s lips were grim, and reced- 
ing blood left his sun-tanned cheeks 
a sickly color. 

“No,” he said; “I got to wrastle 
this out myself.” 

Seth turned away. 

“O. K. Be seein’ you,” he said. 
But on his open, honest face there 
was the suspicion of a frown, so 
Dave thought. It made the sweat 
start on his brow, though the first 


“Thanks, Seth. 


cold breath of mountain autumn was 
in the air. 

When the sound of hoofbeats died 
away, Dave turned and went inside 
the shack. Windy was standing 
near the door, the sick fear that had 
vanished from his eyes these last 
two days rampant again. 

“I heard what that jigger told 
you, Dave,” he muttered. “Dave, 
you don’t aim to turn me over?” 

Dave said: “That’s what you 
need—a term in jail, where you 
could think things over. Itd do 
you good. But I’m thinkin’ some 
now of myself, and it’s tough on a 
man to be the one to send his own 
twin brother there. Windy, I'll give 
you this much chance. Take my 
horse, and all the grub that you can 
pack, and hit it up for the Molas 
Mountains. There’s a chance you 
can cross the pass to-night, and the 
way the clouds are boilin’ there, I 
shouldn’t wonder that even if the 
officers trail you they’d be halted by 
the first deep snows.” 

Even as he spoke, Dave had 
reached for a piece of canvas; now 
he spread it out on the floor. 

“Throw what you want in there,” 
he said. “TIl get old Baldy.” 

Then Windy spoke, and if each 
word had been a bullet it would not 
have stopped Dave more abruptly 
in his tracks, nor sent such paralyz- 
ing pain of horror through his veins. 

Windy said: “Dave, don’t you 
understand? If they catch me, 
they'll stretch my neck for this. I 
killed a man—an officer, back there 
at the bank we robbed. It was him 
or me—I had to, Dave.” 


AVE spoke his Maker’s name 
between his tight-set teeth 
—prayer and imprecation 

mingled. 
A murderer! Windy, his brother, 
had killed a man. Even to aid him 
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now, to help him make a get-away, 
was a crime itself. Horror washed 
Dave through and through, left him 
limp and weak as water. 

He had come to no decision, 
though—it seemed he could not— 
when Windy, with a sudden snarl- 
ing change of face, rapped out: 

“So you'll give me up. That’s 
what you're plannin’. I can see it 
in that sanctimonious face of yours. 
Fine brother you are—turncoat— 
traitor. But let me tell you this, 
my hearty, it won’t be so easy as 
you think.” 

And then Dave saw that Windy’s 
gun was out and leveled at him. 
Dave wore no gun, and at any rate 
there would have been no time to 
draw it. He could see his brother’s 
finger quiver on the trigger, and all 
that there was time to do was fall, 
and in falling bring the heavy table 
with its lighted lamp down with 
him. The lamp, extinguished as it 
fell, shattered in a thousand pieces, 
and the room was plunged in sudden 
blackness. 

Windy fired into the dark where 
Dave had stood. The bullet missed 
Dave by an inch, as he scrambled 
for the shelter of the table. Windy 
had spied him, though, in the flash 
of gunfire. A bullet plunked in the 
table top, and Dave, deserting that 
dubious shelter, rolled for the cor- 
ner of the room where his gun rack 
hung. Little as he wanted this, he 
realized he must make some move 
to protect himself other than merely 
dodging bullets. Before the lamp 
went out, he had had one look at 
Windy’s eyes and had recognized 
the killer light. 

He had somehow missed his bear- 
ings, though. The gun rack wasn’t 
where he thought it should be. And 
now as he stood with indrawn 
breath, straining to catch some sign 
of Windy’s whereabouts, it came to 


Dave how Lady Luck had still fur- 
ther flaunted him. He could not 
hear a thing. Those two shots blast- 
ing in the room’s small confines had 
temporarily deafened him. 

Cursing inwardly, Dave started 
to move around the wall, treading 
as lightly as he could, one hand feel- 
ing along the logs for the missing 
gun rack. He knew he might col- 
lide with Windy any minute, or that 
a flash of gunfire would reveal his 
whereabouts, but he had to take his 
chance on that. 

They must have passed each 
other in the dark, for when a gun 
spat flame again it came from the 
corner Dave had quitted. The shot, 
aimed blindly, did not graze him, 
but before he could move away 
again, a second bullet flicked his 
sleeve, and stepping backward sud- 
denly Dave collided with the table. 

As he stumbled and went down 
to his knees, a sudden plan occurred 
to him. Windy already had fired 
four shots, and it was likely, Dave 
surmised, that he would save the 
final one or two for whatever emer- 
gency might rise. To that end, it 
was likely now that Windy, know- 
ing him unarmed, would try to come 
to grips with him. Pushing the 
fallen table upright, Dave crouched 
beneath its spreading top with a 
hand outstretched on either side, 
knowing that Windy, soon or late, 
was bound to skirt it. 

He had guessed it right, for al- 
most instantly he felt the rough wool 
of a trouser leg against his hand. 
Dave dropped flat on his stomach 
then, found Windy’s ankles with 
both his hands and with a powerful 
forward jerk brought him crashing 
to the floor. 

Victory was not yet, however. In 
fact, Dave realized that his success 
might mean disaster in the end. Un- 
luckily, Windy’s burly bulk had 
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come crashing down atop Dave’s 
own recumbent form, and instantly 
Dave felt the press of fingers on 
his throat. 

He struggled valiantly but fruit- 
lessly to throw Windy off. His chest 
was in torture where Windy’s weight 
had fallen, and his throat was thick 
with ‘stabbing pain beneath those 
cruelly pressing fingers. 

Struggle as he might, there was 
nothing he could do. Hope went 
from him, suddenly. 

“Pm going to die,” he thought. 
“Windy’s going to kill me.” 

Lights burst and faded in his 
brain. Consciousness was fading, 
fading. Eons followed of black and 
swimming misery. ‘Then blankness. 


HEN some one gripped him 
by the shoulder, Dave cried 


faint protest. Under prod- . 


ding, none too gentle hands, he sat 
up slowly. A man he had never 
seen before stood in the doorway of 
the shack, another near him. Windy 
was nowhere in sight. Everything 
was hazy, vague—yet oddly clear. 

Dave said: “You’re the officers 
that ” and stopped. 

The man beside him said: 

“We're officers, all right. It’s 
been a long trail, fella, but we ran 
you down. You’re going to have 
a dose of the medicine you was 
handin’ out so generous down there 
at the bank that night. Throw the 
cuffs here, Roddy.” 

He clapped handcuffs- around 
Dave’s wrists. 

Dave said: “It wasn’t me. It 
was my twin, my brother Windy. 
We had a fight. He got away.” 

One of the men laughed savagely, 
the other kicked him. 

“Yeah,” he said, “that’s an old 
one, brother. Got whiskers on it. 
You'd ought to think up something 
“better.” 


Dave said: “I’ve lived here 
steady for a year. I can prove it to 
you.” 

“What if you have?” the stranger 
snarled. “You wasn’t tied. You 
could take a train and join your 
buddies and rush on back. There’s 
folks in town, a lot of ’em, that seen 
you gettin’ off the train two days 
ago. Sneakin’like, they say you 
were, barely speaking to any one. 
We stopped at a ranch down here a 
piece and got the same information 
there. A girl seen you headin’ up 
the trail and says you wouldn’t an- 
swer when she waved, and acted 
queer when she spoke about it.” 

Dave said: “That wasn’t me. I 
was up here at the mine. I never 
left here for two weeks. That was 
Windy comin’ in—this twin of 
mine.” 

But the officer scoffed: “Windy 
all right—a good name for him— 
made of thin air. The only sign of 
a twin we seen was them two empty 
whisky bottles you’d gone to bed 
with on the floor.” 

There was more of that, back and 
forth between Dave and the officers, 
but it seemed to Dave that every 
point he made was turned against 
him. He ground his teeth, but he 
felt as helpless as he had with 
Windy’s fingers at his throat. He 
knew he could prove no alibi as to 
his presence at the mine, and he 
had not mentioned to any one the 
existence of this twin of his. Windy 
had been clever, too. The room, 
Dave saw, had been tidied up, the 
table upright, the pieces of the lamp 
swept up. Windy had left him here 
unconscious in what appeared to be 
a drunken stupor. In the mean- 
time, Windy had vamosed. leaving 
no trace of his presence here. Even 
the horse that Dave had offered for 
his escape had not been taken, and 
all Dave’s slender store of grub re- 
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mained intact in so far as Dave 
could tell. 

They took Dave down to the 
stone corral at Crested Butte, and 
the next day on to the county seat. 
Hurt to the core by what seemed 
the falseness of his friends, and the 
fact that no voice was raised to save 
him, he took refuge finally in stub- 
born silence. He felt hopeless, 
crushed by circumstance, and will- 
ing now to let the law and a hempen 
rope put an end to his misery. 

Reason was submerged in suffer- 
ing, and in his silent brooding he 
pictured Corlee Lewis dancing with 
all the gay young blades at the Har- 
vest Ball in Crested Butte—a dance 
he had thought to take her to as his 
newly promised wife. He chewed 
that cud of bitterness till even his 
trial was a welcome thing. When 
the other men who had been arrested 
as his partners in the robbery identi- 
fied him as the one who had fired 
the shot which killed the officer, he 
made no denial, and did not so much 
as turn a hair when the judge in- 
toned: “To be hanged by the neck 
until you are dead.” 

It was weary waiting. Seth Bar- 
ker sent him the weekly papers from 
Crested Butte, but Dave would not 
look at them at first. Finally he 
picked one up. But then he only 
read as far as the paragraph which, 
headed, “We're Sorry to Lose You,” 
said: 

Miss Corlee Lewis, who has been so ill 
since the late unpleasantness on Running 
Creek, is leaving our midst for good, we 
hear. Her father, Ben Lewis, one of the 
Butte’s most prosperous ranchers, is send- 
ing her on a trip to Europe, in the hope 
that Miss Corlee’s health may mend. Miss 
Corlee will not return to Crested Butte, ’tis 
said, but wil take up residence in the East 
on her return. Our deepest sympathy to 
one of the fairest belles of Crested Butte, 
and our sincerest wish that once removed 
from the scene of her unhappiness, she will 
recover her former health. 


AWKISHLY _ sentimental, 
unforgivably pert, that one 
paragraph was at once a 

life line and a noose to Dave. Cor- 
lee, whom he had pictured not miss- 
ing him at all, not even caring, had 
been sick with grief. It came across 
him in a flooding tide how unjust 
his thought of her had been. He 
had blamed her for disloyalty. Yet 
why should she, more than the offi- 
cers, more than his friends in 
Crested Butte, believe the tale that 
he had told? All evidence had been 
against it—the evidence of her own 
eyes. A comparative stranger as he 
was, it was not surprising that the 
whole community should believe 
that he had led a double life. Still 
Corlee cared. She had been crushed 
and hurt and ill. That was the 
thing that really mattered. That 
was the thing that brought to Dave 
a new compelling interest in his life. 

Crowding his first relief, however, 
came realization of his helplessness. 
If he could see her, tell her the truth 
in his own words, he believed she 
would know his innocence. That 
could not be. She was going far 
away. October 15th was the date. 
That was to-morrow. “She might 
as well be in Europe now,” Dave 
told himself, “for all the good that it 
does me.” 

It grew to an obsession, though, 
in spite of his patent helplessness. 
He thought that if he could only see 
her, explain things to her personally, 
all would be well. 

Brooding on the thought, he did 
not touch his supper when the jailer 
brought it. The man was a new- 
comer at the jail and did not pester 
Dave about it, as the regular jailer 
would have done. The man was 
over-busy, too. A bunch of celebrat- 
ing cowboys from a near-by town 
had been taken in for drunkenness. 
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They had to put one in with Dave, 
from lack of any other space. 

Dave paid small attention, 
though, when the jailer pushed the 
fellow in, and said: 

“Here’s company for you. Chief's 
tryin’ to locate their boss to bail ’em 
out, but until he does, we got to 
hold ’em, and the place already run- 
nin’ over.” 

Later, though, in the quieter hours 
of night, when most of the drunken 
guests were snoring, that remark re- 
curred to Dave with new signifi- 
cance. What brought it to his mind 
was a bit of cardboard, dropped 
from the pocket of the snoring cow- 
boy who sprawled in one corner of 
the cell. ; 

It was a jail receipt, Dave saw, 
for such possessions of the man’s as 
had been left in the warden’s keep- 
ing. At first, it didn’t mean a thing 
to Dave, and then that idle cog of 
thought caught suddenly and 
meshed with the whirring gears of 
his own need—his need of seeing 
Corlee Lewis before she went away 
for good. It was no longer, then, 
merely a bit of carelessly discarded 
cardboard, but a Heaven-sent means 
to an important end. 

As such, Dave picked it up and 
held it in his trembling grasp. It 
listed the fellow’s name, his age, and 
the outfit he was working for. 
Named his possessions as a watch, 
a chain, a pocketknife and twenty 
cents. There was also, so the card- 
board said, a piebald nag, which 
could be claimed at the town barns. 
And it was then that Dave remem- 
bered the jailer’s words—that as 
soon ‘as they could reach the boss 
of the outfit these men were work- 
ing for, they were going to turn 
them out. 

Escape, till now, had seemed a 
blank impossibility. Now Dave 


saw a way that opened up and led 
to Corlee. He would pay in some 
grim way, he knew, for such an 
escapade. That did not matter. If 
he could only see her once again— 
tell her that he was innocent, that 
he loved her, always would—it was 
all he wanted. 

If he was lucky He was. 
When the jailer came, toward dawn, 
it was Dave, in the cowboy’s clothes, 
that the sleep-fogged fellow jerked 
onto staggering legs. And the cow- 
boy, blessedly, did not wake from 
where he sprawled beneath the blan- 
kets on Dave’s bunk. Fumbling in 
the cowboy’s vest, the jailer found 
the jail receipt, and Dave with 
twenty. other cowboys in various 
states of disrepair stood in line in 
the warden’s office to receive his 
goods, to hear a scathing lecture 
from the warden’s lips, to get a good 
round cursing from the boss. Then 
they were told to get the heck out 
and get there fast, and they’d find 
their nags at the city barn. 

Dave followed the grumbling crew 
that far. All were engrossed in their 
own troubles, and no one paid him 
the least attention. Dave kept his 
hat brim well pulled down. When 
he felt the horse beneath his knees, 
he could scarce believe his own good 
luck, but he spent no time in quar- 
reling with it. As the sorry caval- 
cade pulled out, in the early morning 
light, Dave hung behind, and where 
the first black alleyway appeared, 
he left the pack, and giving spurs 
to the eager pinto, he dashed away 
in a westerly direction. 

He had to stop and ask directions 
once. That was dangerous, of 
course. It left too plain a trail be- 
hind. Yet speed was the thing 
which counted most, to get to Cor- 
lee, talk to her, make her under- 
stand. She would grieve, of course, 
when they took him back, but it 
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would be easier for her than to be- 
lieve the thing she was believing 
now. 


T was evening when he reached 
the town of Crested Butte, and, 
skirting it, made up the trail for 

Running Creek. The gallant horse 
between his knees was going now on 
nerve alone, Dave realized, yet he 
could not spare it. To-morrow 
morning might be too late. Corlee 
might be gone by then, and pur- 
suing officers, Dave knew, must be 
very close upon his heels. He 
stroked the creature’s ears. 

“Sorry, Paint,” he muttered in a 
voice that was harsh with his own 
fatigue. “You didn’t deserve a deal 
like this, but I had to use you. No 
other way.” 

The pinto had rare nerve and rare 
endurance. There comes an end to 
striving, though. Before they had 


reached the Lewis ranch, the brave - 


beast nose-dived to the trail. Dave 
left him there, regretfully. 

The hills had purpled with early 
dusk, and the familiar sounds and 
smells of mountain evening were on 
the air, as Dave staggered up to the 
kitchen door at the Lewis ranch. 

Sam Lee, the Lewis’s Chinese 
cook, was giving birth to an apple 
pie. At a crucial stage in that opera- 
tion, he recognized Dave Doran’s 
voice, but at the moment connected 
nothing unusual with it. 

“No, missy Dave,’ he mumbled 
raptly, “Missy Corlee, she not here; 
go up the trail long time aglo. She 
say: >” But then the Chinaman 
remembered, and, jerked back to 
grim reality, let out a yodeling cry 
for help, as he fled the kitchen with 
pigtails flying. 

Dave cursed. That would mean 
a mess of cowboys at his heels in 
a very few minutes. He had seen 


a saddled horse at the tie rack out 
in front, and making a bee-line for 
it, now, was on its back and heading 
breakneck up the trail before the 
Chinese had reached the barn. 

At the shack Dave had built be- 
low the mine where he had worked 
so hopefully, he saw Corlee sitting 
on the steps—a thin, wan Corlee 
he hardly knew. Still, it seemed like 
old times again. More than once he 
had come from his day’s work in 
the mine to find her waiting for him 
so, with some message, or one of 
Sam Lee’s pies, or maybe just to 
say hello. 

She stood up now and said in a 
thin but unfrightened voice: 

“Why, Dave, it’s really you—and 
you're here—you’re home. They let 
you out? Oh, I knew, I always 
knew you didn’t kill that officer— 
that you’d prove it somehow.” 

Dave said: “I didn’t do it, Cor- 
lee. But if you know, it doesn’t 
matter about the rest.” 

He took her in his arms, and it 
seemed to Dave that. he had never 
been so happy. 

The time was short, though, very. 
short. There was sound of hoof- 
beats on the trail—men’s voices, 
shouting. 

Dave kissed Corlee good-by then. 

“Go on,” he said. “Don’t wait. 
It will be easier not to.” 

But she was stanch, she shook 
her head. 

“Oh, Dave, we have to make them 
know. It seems that some way 
can E 

“It would be a miracle,” he said. 
“No less.” 

The bitterness was gone, however. 
Tt hurt him that she must suffer so, 
but for himself he had had the thing 
he wanted most. Now, he dared 
not hope for more. 

She was stubborn though. “Mir- 
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acles have happened, Dave. Your 
coming here to- night was almost one. 
Surely God 

But then the men were there 
around them—Ben Lewis, Corlee’s 
father, and the Lewis men, and half 
a dozen others, trail worn and 
weary, with badges on their vests. 

Dave put up his hands. 

“I haven’t got a gun,” he said. 
“TIL go along.” 

And then, because in spite of all 
his resolutions there was the sting 
of salt tears in his eyes, he let his 
gaze lift from the bright head des- 
perately pressed against his breast, 
let it slide beyond the encircling 
faces to the purple hills he knew so 
well. And for just a moment, while 
he steadied, he let his dimmed gaze 
linger there and follow, retrospec- 
tively, the white scar of the trail his 
hopeful feet had worn up the bare, 
sharp pitch of hill to the timbered 
door of the prospect tunnel. 

But there his far gaze halted, and 
back of it thought broke like piled- 
up water through a new-breached 
dam. 


E was remembering, clearly 
now, that night when they 
had found him here alone— 

no trace of Windy anywhere—the 
grub supply intact, and old Baldy 
in the corral. The officers had 
thought it was a myth that there 
had been another there, and he him- 
self had thought of Windy as being 
far away. But now, Dave was re- 
membering, too, the sudden and sur- 
prising sound of thunder they had 
heard that night as they were tak- 
ing him down the trail, and how the 
officers had laughed and- said: 
“Well, let it rain. We got our man.” 
But it hadn’t rained, and Dave could 
remember looking up at a starlit 
sky. 


It checked—it all checked out ex- 
actly with the thing that he was 
looking at—a mass of tumbled rock 
and yellow earth where the tunnel 
door had been. Why hadn’t he 
thought of this before? 

Dave’s voice was thin and taut 
as banjo wire, saying: 

“The tunnel yonder. Windy must 
have gone up there, after the fight. 
He didn’t have time to get away. 
Seth Barker said the officers were 
close behind him, and after that 
there was the fight, and it must have 
taken Windy quite a while to fix 
things up here at the shack the way 
he did. I hadn’t touched off the 
fuse that night. Pd come out for 
matches when it happened. And 
there was a box of powder, too, just 
inside the tunnel mouth. Windy, he 
was always smokin’. I never let 
him go up there on that account.” 

Corlee’s head was off Dave’s 
breast, and her eyes were brilliant. 

“Dave,” she cried, “you mean you 
can prove it, after all? He’s up there 
now—this Windy you were speak- 
ing of—your brother? He set off 
the powder with his cigarette—blew 
up the mine?” 

Like a man who was talking in 
his sleep, Dave said: 

“It wasn’t thunder, anyhow. I 
knew it then, but it didn’t matter 
and I never thought about the mine. 
It never once occurred to me that 
Windy might have hidden there.” 

The Lewis cowboys looked ex- 
pectant, but the officers, tired, trail- 
weary as they were, did not propose 
to be taken in. One, with “sheriff” 
on his badge, snarled: 

“So now it’s more of those fairy 
tales? Well, listen, Doran, weve 
had aplenty of that there, and it 
doesn’t work.” 

He laid a rough hand on Dave’s 
shoulder, and clamped the handcuffs 
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that he carried savagely around 
Dave’s wrists. 

: Ben Lewis, silent until now, cut 
in: 

“Hold your horses, boys. There’s 
just a chance there’s somethin’ to 
this. If he’s right, I think that we 
can prove it. Wasn’t there another 
entrance, Dave, to that mine of 
yours—an old one that you never 
used, on the back side of that hill?” 

Dave nodded. “Yes,” he said. 
“Td forgotten that. There’s a sort 
of off-shoot. The dynamite wouldn’t 
touch it there.” 

They formed a party—Ben Lewis, 
the man with the sheriffs star, a 
deputy, and five of Lewis’s men. 
Dave waited at the shack in custody 
of the other men, not daring to be- 
lieve that the thing had happened 
as he said—and sad a little, too, for 
Windy, in any case. He felt sorrier 
for Windy, somehow, here beneath 
the open sky with these familiar 
things about him, than he had been 
able to in jail. 

After what seemed interminable 
waiting, there came a yodel from up 
the hill. Corlee said: “That’s dad. 


I can tell by his voice that it’s good 


news, Dave.” 


The arriving men soon verified it. 
They had found the body of Windy 
Doran unmutilated. A flying rock 
had evidently proved his finish, and 
the mine where he had sought a 
temporary refuge had proved his 
grave. Stolen paper from the bank 
proved the man’s identity, and later 
those erstwhile pards of his identi- 
fied the dead man’s clothes. 

Dave was free. Standing there 
with the fresh night wind against 
his brow and the girl he loved held 
close and warm against his side, 
Dave said: 

“Corlee, you’re right. Pll always 
believe in miracles.” 

But Corlee, assuming a woman’s 
right to change her mind, replied: 

“T’m not so sure it was a miracle. 
If you hadn’t come back, Dave, the 
miracle could not have happened. 
Anyhow, I’m pretty certain, God 
only helps those who help them- 
selves.” 

After that, they both lost interest 
in miracles, save the one that they 
were finding in each other’s arms. 


A FIGHT FOR SUPREMACY 
N OVEMBER and December is the mating season for the stags which 


fight for the guardianship of the doe herds. 


In Mill Creek Valley, 


Colorado, members of the CCC camp witnessed two enormous 


bucks fighting it out. 


As a rule, the bucks crash together a few r lock horns, and push 
each other about until one of them weakens, considers himself beaten and 
goes off to find a herd with a less formidable defender, one perhaps, which 
the vanquished buck may be able to conquer. 

But these two bucks were probably so evenly matched, they knew that 


only death of one of them could decide the contest. 


The victor, with his 


antlers, punctured the chest cavity of his opponent immediately below the 


heart, as rangers discovered later when an autopsy was made. 


weighed 284 pounds. 


The loser 


It has been noticed by observers of these royal battles that oftentimes, 
less courageous males will take advantage and steal away with some of the 


does, while the fight is going on. 


DESERT PIRATES 


PART II. 


By RUPERT 


HILE sleeping in their 
camp just under an over- 
hanging rock, Vean Eckles 
and his friend, Pink Shelley, are sud- 
denly roused by the pounding of 
hoofs overhead. Investigation shows 
that cattle are being deliberately 
stampeded over a precipice to their 
death. ` 
Six months before, Vean’s father 
and brother and Pink’s cousin had 
been murdered by Buzz Farlan’s 
gang. Vean and Pink are trailing 
the killers. A conversation over- 
Wws—7C 
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heard leads the punchers to believe 
that the stampede has been engi- 
neered by Farlan. Later, Vean 
learns that the cattle belonged to 
Mose Harris, a small rancher. 
Henry Dermond, saloon keeper and 
boss of the town of Corridor, wants 
to marry Julie Harris. She refuses, 
and the stampede is one way of forc- 
ing her. Buzz Farlan is Dermond’s 
man. 

Pink and Vean visit Dermond’s 
saloon. An old-timer, Ed Brinkley, 
airing his grievances, is knocked out. 
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Vean and Pink, though strangers, 
carry the old fellow out to his camp 
and revive him. Then the two 
punchers return to the saloon, and 
Vean introduces himself as Dean 
Andrews and Pink as Link Smalley, 
cowboys looking for jobs. Some 
time later, when they return to 
Brinkley’s camp, they find that he 
has been murdered. 


CHAPTER V. 
CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 


OR a minute Vean studied 
the dead man on the 
ground. He saw that 
Brinkley’s head had been 
bashed in by some heavy, 

blunt instrument. 

“Pink, come here,” Vean called 
softly. 

“What’s up?” Pink inquired, then 
saw the answer when he got a good 
look at Brinkley’s face. 

“Great guns! Who done that?” 


“I know who'll be accused of doin’: 


it,” Vean answered. 

“The dirty, rotten murderin’ buz- 
zards,’ Pink exploded helplessly. 
“They knew we brung him here, an’ 
as soon as we left they sneaked down 
here an’ killed the pore old duffer.” 

“Right. But they’ll say we came 
back an’ killed him after we learned 
that he was supposed to be carrying 
a wad of money. They were damned 
keen to let us know about that— 
where everybody in the saloon could 
hear it,” Vean said in a hard, bitter 
tone. 

“You think it was somebody from 
the saloon that done this?” 

“Of course. They're all in to- 
gether: Dermond, Largo, the bar- 
keep.” 

“Well, it looks like we walked into 
somethin’,” Pink said. “They’ve 
got us sewed up for murder like a 


cat in a sack. Wed better git our 
horses an’ shag outta here.” 

“Nix. Then they would have us. 
That would be admitting straight 
out that we’d robbed the old man 
and flew the coop. Besides, we 
didn’t come here to run away.” 

“We can’t run,” Pink admitted. 
“Tt looks like a hangin’ business 
though if we stay.” 

“It may mean just that,’ Vean 
admitted grimly. “But we'll not 
take it lying down, Pink. The fact 
that old Selim is over in this barn 
implies that the people who wronged 
us are right here in this town. We 
ought to get some of the right ones, 
no matter who we hit.” 

“What do we do?” Pink asked in 
a sober voice. 

“We'll report the murder at once, 
and tell the truth. I doubt if there’s 
an officer of the law here, and if 
there is, he works for this fellow Der- 
mond. If they try to arrest us, or 
hold us for the murder, we'll resist 
as long as we can. If we surrender, 
we won't have a chance.” 

“And we try to pick our men 
when they come after us.” 

“Right. We can’t go wrong on 
Pete Largo. You take him if he’s 
in the crowd. Dermond and that 
bartender will head my list,” Vean 
declared. 

Suddenly, he began an almost 
frenzied search of Brinkley’s belong- 
ings. 

“That letter I gave him to give 
George Fox,’ he explained. “If 
they find that they'll know who we 
are, or they won't be long tracing it 
back to us.” 

The letter was gone! They had 
seen Brinkley carefully put the note 
in his inside coat pocket. That 
pocket was now empty. 

A feeling of almost hopeless des- 
peration settled over Vean Eckles as 
he continued his useless search. He 
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had betrayed himself into the hands 
of his enemies through a mistaken 
impulse of kindness. He would 
never be sure that he had identified 
the murderers of his father and 
brother. With the first sign of suc- 
cess in sight he had mufied the ball. 

“Well!” a steely, expressionless 
voice broke in upon him as he still 
knelt beside the dead man. “Is 
something wrong with old Brink- 
ley?” 


LOWLY, Vean’s hand came 
S away from the dead man until 
it rested upon the handle of 
his gun, though he still knelt. He 
looked up into the good-looking but 
sinister face of Henry Dermond. 
Pete Largo stood beside the saloon 
man, and Vean could see other shad- 
owy figures farther back. 

“There’s plenty wrong with him,” 
Vean said steadily. “Hes dead.” 

“What!” Pete Largo burst out. “I 
never hit him hard enough to kill 
him. . He—he musta had a weak 
heart.” 

Vean got slowly to his feet, but 
his hand never left the handle of his 
gun. Pink had now stepped back 
on the other side of the body and 
was facing the newcomers. His 
hand, too, rested on his gun butt. 

“Your arrival here was well 
timed,” Vean said coolly. “Just how 
did you manage it?” 

“What do you mean?” Dermond 
asked. 

“How. did you happen to come 
just at this particular time?” 

“Why, Pete here was kinda wor- 
ried about the old man. He was 
sorry hed hit him so hard, and 
wanted to come down an’ apologize. 
Because he wanted to make it pub- 
lic, he asked the rest of us to come 
with him. We didn’t know you boys 
was campin’ here.” 

“Brinkley was supposed to have 
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wasn’t he?” 

“Yeh, he was. Money Mr. Chil- 
ders paid him for the equity in his 
ranch. Why?” 

“Tt seems to be gone. His head 
has been crushed with a rock. If 
Pm not mistaken, there’s the very 
one right over there. I wish you 
gentlemen would examinine it. You 
can understand that this puts us in a 
most embarrassing position, and we 
want to establish our innocence 
right now,” Vean said with an air 
of confidence that he was far from 
feeling. 

“What has the rock got to do with 
it?” Dermond asked. 

“I think you'll find that the blood 
on it has by this time had time to 
dry. Weve just arrived.” 

“T see. You want to prove an 
alibi.” 

“That’s the general idea.” 

“But a pretty thin one, I’m 
afraid,’ Dermond stated. He must 
have noticed that both men kept 
their hands on their weapons, but 
he made no sign. He walked over 
to the rock and announced that it 
must have been the lethal bludgeon. 

“The blood on it has dried some, 
but Brinkley hasn’t been dead long. 
As a matter of fact, whether he was 
killed before or after you went to 
the saloon makes no difference. As- 
suming that you killed him first: 
You came back to the saloon and 
learned that he carried quite a sum 
of money which you had overlooked. ' 
Were just assuming all this, of 
course. The natural thing for you 
to do then would be to hurry back 
here and make another search of 
your victim. What we saw when we 
arrived would indicate that you.. 
might be making such a search.” 

“All right. Do you think you'll 
find the money on us?” Vean chal- 
lenged. 
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“I doubt it. You wouldn’t have 
been making such a frantic search if 
you had found it.” Dermond 
smiled. “It’s quite possible that 
Brinkley did something with his 
money before he came here.” 

“And quite likely that he didn’t 
have a dollar, as he claimed,” Vean 
said. 

“In that case it was just too bad 
for everybody, wasn’t it?” Dermond 
remarked cynically. 

“Look here!” Pete Largo spoke up 
in a growling voice, “I want this 
thing settled here an’ now about 
who killed him. I don’t want any- 
body sayin’ I done it because I had 
a quarrel with him. Everybody 
knows I never left the saloon.” 

“What about your friends?” Pink 
Shelley spoke up. 

“T kill my own snakes,” Largo 
said. 

Somehow Vean found himself be- 
lieving that the man would do just 
that. Yet the night before he had 
seen the man killing other people’s 
cattle and heard him boast that he 
was being paid for it. 


Y friends,’ Dermond said, 
M “it looks like you were in a 

tough spot. If this had hap- 
pened anywhere except in Corridor 
you wouldn’t stand a chance. As 
Pete says, we kill our own snakes, 
and callin’ in the law is somethin’ 
we don’t do. Brinkley has got 
friends. If they want to do some- 
thing about it, you'll have to look 
after yourselves. So far as were 
concerned, you can go. Only, in or- 
der to protect Pete’s reputation, 
we'll have to tell the truth as we 
saw it.” 

“And you think we'll turn tail an’ 
run with a charge like this against 
us?” 

“If you're wise you will,” Der- 
mond chuckled. 


“Then I reckon we're not wise. 
We didn’t kill him, an’ were not 
runnin’ away,” Vean delivered his 
ultimatum. 

He fully expected to have to use 
his gun then and there, and in his 
present mood he didn’t much care. 
But there was no hostile demonstra- 
tion. 

“Suit yourself,’ Dermond said. 
“TIl report this to the town mar- 
shal. It'll be up to him to notify 
the sheriff.” 

The men turned and walked away. 

“Well, some mess we’ve got on our 
hands,” Pink said. 

“They know who we are. At least 
they know that we’re from Wild Oak 
and are after the Farlan gang. If 
we run, they’ll put the sheriff after 
us for murder. If we stay, the gang 
will try to bump us off and say that 
it was Brinkley’s friends who done 
it. Either way we jump they’ve got 
us,” Vean said. 

“Look here! Ain’t we got a way 
to git back at em? Suppose we tell 
that we know it was Largo who 
killed them cattle. That'll bring 
Harris down on ’em.” 

“And get him killed like Brinkley 
and leave his womenfolks at the 
mercy of Henry Dermond! I don’t 
like the idea.” 

“Then what?” 

“Just stick. I still want to ask 
Pete Largo where he got my dad’s 
Selim horse.” 

There was another thing in the 
back of the puncher’s mind. He 
didn’t like Henry Dermond at all, 
and the idea that that fine girl out 
on Famine Creek might soon find 
herself completely at the fellow’s 
mercy made Vean want to stay un- 
til there was some kind of a show- 
down. 

It was perhaps half an hour when 
another party of men arrived. This 
time they were lead by a funny- 
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looking individual in a floppy old 
hat, who looked to be at least half 
Indian. He was tall and stooped 
and as furtive of eye as a wild cat. 
<i announced that he was the mar- 
shal. 

“All right; well turn the body 
over to you just as we found it,” 
Vean said. “Good night.” He 
picked up his blanket roll and slung 
it over his shoulder. 

“Mebbe d oughta hold you for 
the sheriff,’ the fellow said doubt- 
fully. “But if you keep outta my 
sight, I reckon I kin say I just found 
the body an’ there was nobody with 
ae 

“Thanks,” Vean drawled. 

He stood aside while the marshal 
wrapped the body in the blankets 
and gathered the old man’s few be- 
longings together in a pile. There 
was one thing Vean noted in par- 
ticular. The marshal seemed to have 
perfect familiarity with the camp. 
He knew exactly where to go to pick 
up every scattered article. 

When this was completed, two of 
the men with the marshal carried 
the body away. Not until then did 
the two punchers leave the river to 
search for another place to spread 
their blankets. 

“The county seat is seventy miles 
from here. It'll be at least two days 
before the sheriff can get here, if 
they send for him at all,” Vean said. 
“Sometimes a lot can happen in two 
days.” 

From now on they knew that they 
would be living under the shadow of 
death. In the morning they bought 
breakfast at a dingy restaurant, then 
strolled around the town, carefully 
avoiding the saloon. There was no 
room to doubt that this was com- 
pletely an outlaw town. No doubt 
many a man had been murdered 
there as brutally as Brinkley had 
been, and nothing was done about 
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it. Had it not been for that note 
to George Fox being missing, Vean 
might have believed that they would 
be safe. But now he knew that in 
the eyes of the populace they were 
the same as dead men. 

Several times they saw the mar- 
shal, but he scurried from sight as 
though he were the one suspected of 
murder instead of they. Once Vean 
asked an old man the name of the 
marshal. 

“Marshal! Heh, heh,” the oldster 
cackled. ‘“Wa’n’t nothin’ but a 
swamper in the Californy Bar till 
Hank Dermond put him in as mar- 
shal. Name did ye say? On’y name 
anybody here ever heard him called 
by is jes’ plain Tabby. He’s a breed 
that was raised by a no-’count white 
family. Now the Injuns won’t have 
anything to do with him, an’ the 
whites don’t like to. Heh, heh! But 
I reckon he’s useful to Dermond. 
There shore ain’t nothin’ he won't 
do.” 

“T can believe that,” Vean agreed. 
To Pink he added: “I’d bet money 
that it was that breed who bashed 
Brinkley’s head in.” 


HE uncertainty and suspense 
was beginning to get under 
ther skin. They were 
watched wherever they went, but 
people consistently avoided them. 
They remained until noon—long 
enough to show that they were not 
running away because they had been 
accused of a murder—then got their 
horses from the livery stable and 
headed down the river. 
“You think Largo will put us to 
work after this?” Pink queried. 
“He can’t any more than refuse.” 
The two high walls crowded close 
together, leaving only a small strip 
of land on each side of the river. 
The magnificent painted cliffs, rang- 
ing in color from marble white to 
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deepest vermilion, towered hundreds 
of feet above their heads. In many 
places they were broken into weird 
forms; great arches and windows, as 
well as lofty minarets like the tow- 
ers on some mighty cathedral. 

They were looking up at one of 
these when suddenly something went 
ping almost in Vean’s ear. It caused 
a little spurt of sand just between 
the two horses they were riding. An 
instant later, the reverberations of a 
rifle began to roll from side to side 
of the canyon. 

Automatically, both boys rolled 
the spurs to their startled mounts, 
even as they scanned the face of the 
cliffs for sight of the sniper; but the 
pack horses they were leading de- 
layed them. The animals hung 
back, and it was half a minute or 
more before they could be dragged 
into a stiff-legged run. 

Even as he held the dallies of the 
pack rope with one hand, Vean 
whipped the bridle reins over the el- 
bow of the same arm and drew his 
gun with his free hand. 

Ping. A second bullet whipped 
the sand within a yard of his horse’s 
feet. 

This time Vean caught the glint 
of sunlight on a gun barrel. The 
sniper was up near the very top of 
the cliffs, over a thousand feet away. 
Having to shoot straight down was 
a handicap, as well as the distance, 
but there could be no doubt the fel- 
low meant business. 

There was no use wasting ammu- 
nition by shooting back. The only 
thing to do was get away from that 
vicinity without more ado, and they 
did it. | 

“I bet we looked funny ridin’ in 
on Pete Largo with a hole in the 
top of our skulls,” Pink ventured, 
when they were out of danger from 
that particular sharpshooter. 

“Well, we know they’re after us, 


anyway,” Vean said. “I wonder if 
old Brinkley could have had any 
friends around who'd take the mat- 
ter up?” 

They looked back, but the man 
on top of the cliffs was not showing 
himself. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A SUDDEN GUN BATTLE. 


“SHAD CHILDERS had in- 
deed made his part of the 
desert blossom like the rose. 

With good, sandy river-bottom soil, 
a warm climate, and miracle-work- 
ing water, it produced in abundance. 
Passing out of the narrow walls of 
the Castle River cliffs was like pass- 
ing from a hot, dusty yard into a 
beautiful green room. 

Just now everything was green. 
Most of the land was in hay, 
though there were some fields in 
grain. Near the west bluff, where 
the buildings were situated, was a 
large orchard. There was also a 
vegetable garden. 

The house was a big, two-story 
frame structure. The stables and 
corrals were screened from view by 
lines of tall poplars. The two 
punchers were surprised by the evi- 
dence of age. The valley must have 
been settled for twenty-five or 
thirty years. 

As they rode up, they saw an old 
man pottering with some roses in 
the front yard. He was rather a 
small man, with a brownish beard 
streaked with gray. His clothes 
looked as if they might have been 
discarded by some sheep-herder. As 
they stopped in front of. the small 
ornamental yard gate, the old man 


‘came a few yards to the gate to 


learn their wishes. 

“This the Childers’s ranch?” Vean 
asked. 

“You don’t see any other ranch in 
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this valley, do you?” the old man 
retorted acridly. 

“Ts Pete Largo about?” 

“I reckon he is; though he may 
be out in the field somewhere. You 
kim look around if you want to.” 

“You been around here long, 
pop?” Pink Shelley asked. 

“Quite a spell. Not right here all 
the time, but I’ve roved up an’ down 
this country considerable. Why?” 

“Just was wonderin’ what kind of 
a man this old Childers is,’ Pink 
said. “They say he’s a kinda queer 
old coot. I wonder how he gits 
along with the Buzz Farlan gang. 
They say their headquarters is up 
here in Corridor.” 

“Oh, I don’t have much trouble 
with ’em,” the old man said. “I 
tend to my business an’ they tend to 
theirs.” ; 

“You—you—are Childers?” Pink 
blurted. 

“That’s my name. An’ who be 
you?” 

They gave their assumed names. 
“Pete Largo promised us a job,” 
Vean added. “We had some trouble 
in town last night. You may have 
heard of it.” 

“Yes. I heard you boys killed old 
man Brinkley. That’s bad. . Fd 
like to give you a job, but folks 
might say Td hired you to kill 
Brinkley because he made threats 
against my life.” 

“Then there’s no use for us to ask 
Largo about one?” 

“°Fraid not.” Childers grinned. 
“Tve got to keep my outfit clear of 
bad characters, you know.” 

Something about the slimy hypoc- 
risy of. this old man suddenly in- 
furiated Vean Eckles. 

“Oh, you have, have you?” he 
shot out. “Your men have to be 
clean and pure—like Pete Largo and 
the bunch who stampeded a help- 
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less rancher’s cattle over a cliff night 
before last?” 

The ragged old man’s expression 
altered instantly. The twinkle in his 
small blue eyes became suddenly 
cold and cruel. Now he was the 
man who had ruined old man 
Brinkley and cast him adrift with- 
out a qualm of conscience. 

“Ain’t that kinda loose talk fer 
men who kin be taken up on a mur- 
der charge an’ hanged?” he de- 
manded crisply. 

“Maybe so. But your outfit don’t 
dare make any charges. If they did, 
you wouldn’t have had a sniper up 
there on the cliffs tryin’ to kill us 
when we came along.” 

Childers’s expression betrayed 


genuine amazement at that. “You 
—were shot at?” he blurted. 
“And I imagine maybe Pete 


Largo will soon be ridin’ in from 
that direction,” Vean stated. 
“You're wrong. Pete went the 
other way. If anybody shot at you, 
it was Brinkley’s friends. Prob’ly 
old Sand-bar Heckler, because he’s 
the only friend Brinkley had up 
here. But what’s this about Largo 
runnin’ cattle over a cliff?” 


HERE was no chance of get- 
ting a job here now. Vean 
believed they intended to 
make him and Pink leave the coun- 
try, branded with a murder charge 
which would forever hold their 
hands. It seemed incredible that a 
man of property like Childers would 
have anything to do with men like 
Dermond and Buzz Farlan, but they 
seemed closely linked together. 
Suddenly, Vean believed that he 
saw the reason why Buzz Farlan 
had always been so safe and success- 
ful in this State. Old Childers had 
many ranches scattered throughout 
the State. By giving the Farlan 
gang sanctuary, he not only made 
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himself safe, but they could weaken 
neighbors whose property Childers 
coveted, until he could get it for a 
song, just as he had got Brinkley’s 
property. Vean realized that noth- 
ing was to be gained by shilly-shally- 
ing. 

“Your man Largo and four other 
men ran twenty-seven head of Mose 
Harris’s cattle over a cliff out from 
Famine Creek yesterday morning 
and killed them,” he said. 

“How many did you say?” Chil- 
ders snapped. 

“Twenty-seven. How many did 
they try to collect for—at five dol- 
lars a head?” Vean could smile as 
he asked that. 

“Huh? What do you mean—col- 
lect? You’re wrong, young feller. 
Largo aint been near Famine 
Creek. Why should he be up there? 
Nothing there that I want.” 

“But there’s something there that 
Henry Dermond wants—and Der- 
mond is a partner in your business,” 
Vean answered. 

Suddenly, Childers began to trem- 
ble with anger. “Git off my ranch,” 
he shouted. “No robbin’ pair of 
murderers kin come here an’ insult 
me on my own place. I'll have the 
law on you for murderin’ Brinkley 
just as soon as I kin git to town.” 

“Fine. But before we leave here 
there’s some property of mine I in- 
tend to claim,” Vean said. “Where 
is the black horse that Largo was 
ridin’ last night?” 

“What?” 

“That horse was stolen. He be- 
longs to me, and I intend to have 
him,” Vean said. “Come on, Pink.” 

They rode around the yard at a 
trot toward the corrals back of the 
poplars, but they kept an eye on 
Childers as they did so. They ex- 
pected him to rush into the house, 
but instead he shambled out to the 
corrals to head them off. 


There was a small meadow horse 
pasture just back of the barns, and 
a bunch of saddle horses were graz- 
ing not a hundred yards from a cor- 
ral gate. Selim was among them. 

“Gosh, ain’t we liable to git into 
trouble up to our necks if we force 
things now?” Pink queried. 

“Were already up to our chins,” 
Vean replied. “Horse stealing is no 
worse than murder. There’s no 
chance to take our time trying to do 
amateur detective work. If we 
don’t run, they’ll kill us. If we do, 
well be fugitives with a murder 
charge over our heads. Wed just 
as well make an issue of it now.” 

“But it’s the Farlan gang we 
want to fight,” Pink protested. 

“We ain’t seen Buzz Farlan yet, 
but I’m not so sure we ain’t fightin’ 
his gang. And we can’t wait to see 
Farlan. When it comes to that, 
darned few people ever have seen 
him, though everybody knows 
about him.” 

They looked through the horses, 
but Selim was the only animal they 
knew. Vean took down his lasso 
rope and tossed the noose over the 
black’s neck. The horse led will- 
ingly as they rode back toward the 
corral through which they had en- 
tered. They had left their pack 
horses at the other gate to the corral, 
and Childers was waiting for them 
there. At the same time, they saw 
Pete Largo and another man riding 
up the short slope from the river. 
Thad Childers was waving to them 
to hurry. 

“I reckon we'll see about you 
stealin’ a horse right under my 
nose,” the rancher bristled. 


ITH swift efficiency Vean 
made a temporary halter so 
that the rope around Selim’s 


neck couldn’t choke, then tied the 
other end into one end of the dia- 
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mond hitch on his pack horse. He 
took the lead rope of the pack horse 
and threw a pair of half hitches 
around the saddle horn. It left his 
hands free, and the doing hadn’t 
taken a minute. Vean was sitting 
quietly on his horse Bingo, with one 
hand not far from his gun, when 
Pete Largo and his companion rode 
up. 
“What’s goin’ on here?” the big 
foreman asked quietly enough. 
“Where you goin’ with that black 
horse, Andrews?” 

“Tm just takin’ him away, Mr. 
Largo,’ Vean answered coolly. 
“The horse belongs to me. In spite 
of the blotched brand, I know him 
well, and I can prove that he was 
my father’s mount. Anything to 
say about it?” 

“Plenty,” Large replied promptly. 

“All you need to say is where you 
got the horse,” Vean said, narrow- 
eyed. 

“T bought him from young Harris 
ef Famine Creek, an’ I’ve got a bill 
of sale to prove it,’ Largo answered 
calmly. 

That was the last thing in the 
world Vean had looked for. He cer- 
tainly hadn’t expected to find Julie 
Harris’s people mixed up in crooked 
business. Right then he knew that 
he would have to make a trip back 
to Famine Creek—if he lived long 
enough. On the other hand, he had 
no intention of leaving the Childers’s 
ranch without Selim. 

“Then that’s your hard luck, 
Largo,” he said quietly. “The horse 
belongs to me, and I’m taking him. 
You'll have to go back to Harris if 
you want damages.” 

“You take that horse an’ you'll be 
a horse thief,” Childers screeched. 


“You just told me you was going 


to have the law on me for murder,” ` 


Vean said. “Somehow, Childers, I 
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believe Td like to get you into a 
courtroom.” 

Childers suddenly went into‘a lot 
of weird antics indicative of vicious, 
uncontrolled temper. He shouted 
and cursed. He pulled his beard. 
He threw his floppy old hat on the 
ground and stamped on it. But 
Vean was not fooled for more than 
a quarter of a second. He saw that 
it was acting. Even as he pretended 
to watch Childers’s childish display 
of temper, one eye was always on 
Pete Largo. 

The big foreman seemed deliber- 
ate in all his movements. He 
reached into his shirt pocket and got 
the makings of a smoke which he 
proceeded to roll. Alert as he was, 
Vean was fooled when the man pre- 
tended to reach down into his pocket 
for a match. Largo’s hand was al- 
most to the waistband of his trousers 
when he suddenly changed direction 
and reached for his gun. As though 
at a signal, the other man on horse- 
back did likewise. 

Had Vean been intent upon old 
Childers’s play-acting, he and Pink 
would probably have died right 
there. He knew that he was too late 
to beat Largo on the draw, and 
Pink was watching Childers as it 
was expected both of them would 
do. 

Even as Largo’s hand touched the 
handle of his gun, Vean’s left spur 
hooked deep into his mount’s belly 
and he yelled, “Look out, Pink!” 

The tremendous leap of his 
startled mount almost threw a kink 
into Vean’s neck, but it saved his 
life. Largo’s gun spat lead, but the 
slug missed Vean by two feet. The 
puncher’s hand had gone to his own 
weapon only a half second after 
Largo had started to draw. 

The jump made by Vean’s horse, 
however, had carried him past 
Largo. Vean couldn’t fire at the 
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foreman without turning around in 
the saddle; nor did he want to. The 
other man, an evil-faced fellow with 
a wooden leg, had also gone into ac- 
tion. His gun was aimed at Pink 
Shelley, who, too late, had realized 
that he had been tricked by an old 
man’s pretended temper. 

The report of two guns inter- 
locked, but Vean had fired first. 


N amazed look came over the 
A face of the man with the 
wooden leg. His gun dropped 
from a suddenly limp hand, then he 
toppled to one side because there 
was no stirrup to sustain his weight. 
The peg leg struck the ground and 
the man seemed to balance there a 
second before his face hit the earth. 
The lead rope drew so taut when 
the pack horse was taken by sur- 
prise that it burned Vean’s side and 
half knocked him out of the saddle. 
But it was an accident in his favor. 
As he swung his horse around with 
his left hand, Largo’s second bullet 
passed straight through the place 
where Vean would have been had he 
been sitting straight in the saddle. 
And now Pete Largo found him- 
self directly between the two en- 
raged cowboys. Only one course of 
action could save his life; he took it. 
He dropped his gun and raised both 
empty hands. 
“Don’t shoot,” he entreated. 
Vean couldn’t shoot an unarmed 
man. He turned quickly to see 
what had become of old man Chil- 
ders, but the enraged Pink was not 
so lenient. He couldn’t shoot either, 
but he spurred his horse close to 
Largo’s, and before the surprised 
foreman realized what was coming, 
Pink had clouted him a stiff blow 
over the ear with his gun barrel. 
The blow wasn’t hard enough to 
knock Largo unconscious, or even 
out of the saddle, but he groaned. 
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“TIl kill you for that,” the man 
sputtered and grabbed his head. 

“You try it, an’ I'll knock the 
other ear down,” Pink threatened. 

Old Thad Childers had started to 
run when the shooting began, but 
he had got mixed up among the 
frightened pack horses and Selim. 
One of them had turned suddenly, 
bumped the ranchman with its rump 
and knocked him down. The others 
trampled him; but with remarkable 
alacrity, considering his age, Chil- 
ders got to his feet and scrambled 
into the clear, cursing. 

“Hold it, Childers,’ Vean com- 
manded, and the old man came to a 
reluctant halt. 

“If youve got any more slick 
gunmen hidin’ around here, you'd 
better tell ’em to lay off if you want 
to retain your health,” Vean warned. 

“Tf there'd been more of my men 
here, you wouldn’t have got away 
with this,” the rancher fumed. 

“Were goin’ away from here,” 
Vean stated matter-of-factly. 
“Don’t either of you move from 
where you are until we're out of 
range. Then you’d better see if you 
can do anything for Peg there, but 
I’m afraid it’s too late for that.” 
~ The two punchers rode slowly 
away, looking back over their shoul- 
ders until they knew they were out 
of immediate danger. They had 
Selim, but no attempt was made to 
follow them. 

“Now we are in for it,’ Pink 
sighed. “Where do we go next?” 

“Back to Corridor.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

SAND-BAR HECKLER. 
O attempt was made upon 
their lives this time as they 
retraced their course back 


through the canyon. They dis- 
cussed the possible identity of the 
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unknown sniper, but decided that he 
wasn't nearly so important as some 
others. They were inclined to be- 
lieve that it must have been one of 
Largo’s men. 

“Tf this Corridor town is head- 
quarters of the Farlan gang, an’ 
Childers’s outfit is in with ’em, ain’t 
we likely to be rammin’ into a hor- 
net’s nest by goin’ back there— 
’specially with this Selim horse?” 
Pink queried. 

“You're plenty right,” Vean as- 
sented. “But if they’re going after 
us anyway, which they certainly 
will, wed as well force the issue. 
Besides, I think I want another talk 
with Mr. Henry Dermond.” 


As they rode into town and 
passed a large store building on the 
corner, they saw Tabby, the degen- 
erate-looking town marshal, en- 
gaged in earnest conversation some 
three rods off the road. The man 
he was talking to was a big, full- 
chested man of fifty with a great, 
fiery red beard, who were the dress 
of a miner and carried a rifle. 

Tabby caught sight of them, whis- 
pered something to his companion 
and disappeared with the suddenness 
of a ghost. 

“Danged if I ever saw an officer 
who was so plumb determined to 
stay away from somebody he might 
have to arrest,” Pink commented, 

Vean, however, was more inter- 
ested in the other man. The fellow 
had swung to face them, half raising 
his rifle as he did so, and his pale 
eyes suddenly glistened with ani- 
mosity. Acting on a sudden im- 
pulse, Vean swerved his horse 
abruptly and rode up to the miner, 
whe, his thumb upon the hammer 
of the half-raised rifle, stood his 
ground. 

“Howdy,” Vean greeted imperson- 
ally. “Are you by any chance Sand- 
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any attempt at friendliness would 
be resented by the red-whiskered 
miner. 

“Yeh; that’s what they call me,” 
the man answered belligerently. 
“Why?” 

“Because I think we have some- 
thing in common—in spite of you 
taking a few shots at us from the 
top of that cliff this mornin’,’ Vean 
said with a slight smile. “We were 
both friends of old man Brinkley.” 

Had Vean looked at Pink Shelley 
he would have had to laugh at the 
ludicrous expression upon that 
puncher’s face. The ball was rolling 
too fast for Pink to keep track of it. 
But Vean’s attention was centered 
upon the man on the ground. 

“You two buzzards murdered 
Brinkley,” Heckler said thickly, the 
barrel of his rifle coming a few 
inches higher. The hammer went 
clear back. 

“So you’ve been told,” Vean said 
calmly. “It’s a dirty lie. We took 
care of Brinkley when Pete Largo 
knocked him out inside that saloon 
and nobody else would touch him. 
Brinkley was murdered after that, 
and we were blamed with it. If you 
knew Brinkley well, you must have 
known that he didn’t have any 
money.” 

“T know he didn’t. But they tell 
me that somebody told you fellers 
he did have, an’ you went out as 
quick as you could, an’ they caught 
you searchin’ his pockets,” the man 
charged. 

“Right. We went to protect 
Brinkley and found him dead. Id 
given him a letter to help him out. 
I wanted that letter back because it 
would betray me to certain people. 
That’s what I was hunting for, but 
it was gone.” 
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in which Vean told his story 

that impressed Heckler rather 
than what he said. A look of doubt 
flickered over the miner’s face. 

“Then who did kill him?” he de- 
manded. 

“T don’t know. But if they’re so 
sure it was us, why doesn’t that 
marshal arrest us instead of running 
away every time he sees us. I don’t 
know how long Brinkley had been in 
town, but I do know that Tabby 
was entirely familiar with every de- 
tail of his camp.” 

Heckler was silent. Behind that 
great red beard was an intelligent 
face. A lot of the hatred in his eyes 
had disappeared. Vean had made 
him think. 

“We came here,” Vean said 
slowly, “to try to find out which 
members of the Farlan bunch had 
murdered my friend’s cousin and my 
brother and father. Do you think 
we'd have begun by murdering one 
of their few enemies here for a few 
paltry dollars?” 

“Why do you take a chance of ex- 
posure then, by tellin’ me?” Heckler 
demanded. 

“Because I’m guessing that you’re 
an honest man and an intelligent 
man. Were already exposed in a 
way, because they’ve got that let- 
ter. Last night Pete Largo offered 
us a job. This afternoon he tried to 
kill us. In getting away, we had to 
shoot a one-legged man down there. 
Weve got enemies enough without 
having you take pot shots at us.” 

“I did shoot at you,” Heckler ad- 
mitted, “and I shot to kill. I knew 
I couldn’t git any justice here, an’ 
they told me you had murdered 
Brinkley. He was my friend.” 

“Well, we’ve told you the straight 
of it,” Vean said simply. “We can 
do no more.” 


I: was the calm, truthful manner 


“Wait. What are you goin’ to do 
now?” 

“What we started out to do—if 
we live long enough.” 

“By heavens, I’m inclined to be- 
lieve you,” Heckler swore. “It jest 
ain’t likely that these dirty killers 
here would have let a stranger git a 
chance at Brinkley, anyway. You 
kin figger you ain’t in no more dan- 
ger from me—unless I do find out 
that you’re lyin’.” 

“That’s fine,” Vean said with re- 
lief. “But for the looks of things 
you'd better pretend that you still 
think were guilty. I just saw the 
brim of our friend Tabby’s hat 
stickin’ around the corner of that 
saloon.” 

“All right. An’ if you need a 
place to stay in a hurry, you'll be 
welcome at my cabin any time. I’ve 
got a placer diggin’s five miles up 
the river from here,’ Heckler in- 
vited. 

“Thanks; we'll remember that.” 

Heckler’s tense attitude had never 
changed. He turned and walked 
stiff-leggedly away, casting back- 
ward glances at them over his shoul- 
der, as though still minded to turn 
and fire a shot at them if he only 
dared. 

“Which proves the truth of the 
Scriptures that a soft answer turneth 
away wrath,” said Vean smiling. 

“But how the hell did you know 
he was Sand-bar Heckler, an’ that 
he was on the warpath?” Pink de- 
manded. 

“T didn’t. It was merely a good 
guess. It was the way he looked 
mostly. And Childers told us that 
Heckler was Brinkley’s only friend.” 


HEY left their horses stand- 
ing in the street and went 
into the California Bar, but 


they didn’t intend to stay long. 
There were few people in the saloon, 
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and they were obviously puzzled by 
the attitude of the two men in re- 
maining around Corridor. They or- 
dered drinks, and Vean inquired if 
Henry Dermond was around. 

“Mr. Dermond rode out this 
morning to look at a bunch of horses 
he’s thinkin’ of buyin’, but he 
oughta be back any time now,” the 
barkeeper said. 

“Oh, so Dermond’s a horse buyer, 
is he?” Vean murmured. “Maybe 
we can sell him a bunch some time.” 

“Its nothin’ to.me,” the barkeep 
said, “but hadn’t you boys better be 
makin’ tracks outta this country? 
Confidentially, old man Brinkley’s 
friend, Sand-bar Heckler, has sent 
for the sheriff to arrest you. If you 
go to the county seat, you'll hang. 
Tt ain’t like it is here.” 

“Thanks for the warning,’ Vean 
said. “We don’t intend to land in 
jail, but we do want to get in touch 
with Buzz Farlan. That’s why we’re 
here.” 

“You wouldn’t wanta be joinin’ 
up with Farlan?” the man asked 
knowingly. 

“That’s the general idea. Better 
than being on our own, don’t you 
think? The law will be after us 
sooner or later for this Brinkley 
business.” 

“That’s right, I reckon,” the man 
conceded. “Wish I could help you 
out, but I don’t know Buzz Farlan 
personally. Mebbe Dermond could 
do something for you.” 

“That’s why we want to see him,” 
Vean said. 

“Here he comes now,” the bar- 
keeper said. 

Dermond, just entering the saloon, 
was drawing off a pair of the 
finest and most expensive-looking 
pair of gloves that Vean had ever 
seen; gloves designed to keep his 
hand always soft and white. 

“Wonder if he’s heard any news 
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from Childers’s ranch?” :Pink que- 
ried in an undertone. 

“Tf he ain’t, it won’t be long now,” 
Vean answered. 

“Why, greetings, gents,” Dermond 
said smilingly, as he came forward. 
“I see you’ve changed your mind 
about gettin’ a job in our country.” 

“How did you happen to notice 
that?” Vean countered smilingly. 

“Well, I see that you’ve been down 
to the Childers’s ranch and bought 
a horse from Pete Largo. Since 
you're back here, I presume you're 
on your way out.” 

“Not necessarily. Largo made a 
slight error when he bought that 
horse. I persuaded him to let me 
have the animal.” 

Vean could see by the other’s ex- 
pression that Dermond was at a 
loss to account for the presence of 
the. black horse in Vean’s pack 
string. 

“I see. You're not goin’ to work 
for Pete then?” 

“Tm afraid not.” 

“They say they want to join up 
with Buzz Farlan,” the barkeep put 
in in a whisper. 

“So?” Dermond’s black eyes reg- 
istered amusement. “Well, now that 
you've got a murder charge hooked 
on you, you might be quite useful to 
Farlan.” 

“Can you tell us where we can get 
in touch with him?” Vean asked 
pointedly. 

Dermond was thoughtful. “I 
wouldn’t tell you this if I didn’t 
know that the only thing left for you 
to do is to take the outlaw trail or 
hang. But I like you boys and I’m 
going to do something I wouldn’t do 
for many other people. I’m going to 
tell you where you can find Buzz 
Farlan.” 

“Thanks.” 

“In the desert, forty miles east-of 
here, is a group of these crimson 
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cliffs, much like the ones here, but 
larger. You can see them from miles 
away, and they’re round in shape. 
That’s why, along with the few 
spires that shoot up from the west, 
they’re called the Crown Cliffs. 
There’s not supposed to be any 
water there, but there is—a secret 
spring. 

“That is Buzz Farlan’s private 
hide-out. There’s usually a number 
of his men there, but at least there’s 
always a caretaker and lookout. If 
you'll come into my private office in 
the back, I'll give you full directions 
for finding the place and the pass- 
words that’ll git you in.” 

“That’s mighty good of you,” 
Vean said, trying hard to conceal the 
elation he felt. He had known for 
a long time, as did many others, that 
Buzz Farlan had some such secret 
headquarters, believed to be impreg- 
nable. If Vean could only find out 
where that place was, he would be 
well along on his quest of vengeance. 

They started toward a room in the 
back, but Vean stopped suddenly. 

“Pink, you go across the street 
and buy that ammunition we want, 
so we'll be ready to high-tail as soon 
as me and Mr. Desmond gits 
through,” Vean said. 

“Shore,” Pink agreed readily, 
knowing that it was going to be his 
job to serve as lookout. At any mo- 
ment now they might expect Pete 
Largo and others from the Childers’s 
ranch. When they did come, hell 
was likely to begin to pop. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
RETREAT UNDER FIRE. 


T was not Pete Largo, however, 
| who created the first diversion. 
Vean and Dermond had been in 
the saloon-keeper’s private office less 
than fifteen minutes when they 
heard loud, angry voices outside. 


But during that time Vean had got 
the information he wanted from 
Henry Dermond about the Crown 
Cliffs. 

He knew that the man might be 
giving him that information with the 
expectation that he and Pink would 
go there, and thus place themselves 
entirely at the mercy of their ene- 
mies. In fact, he was quite certain 
that this was the reason. 

Then the door was thrown rudely 
open, and a weather-beaten man of 
middle years, thick and sturdy of 
body, but -bent by years of hard 
work, barged in uninvited. Close 
behind him came two young man. 
Though differing widely in facial ap- 
pearance, both, somehow, closely re- 
sembled the older man. They were 
dressed in shabby range garb, and 
they wore grim, determined expres- 
sions. 

Henry Dermond didn’t seem to be 
disturbed by their unceremonious 
entrance. 

“Why, hello, Mr. Harris,’ he 
greeted cordially. “Glad to see you. 
How’re you, Ben? Hello, Casper. 
Set down, gentlemen.” 


“Never mind that, Dermond,” 


Mose Harris said heavily. “We'll 
stand.” 

“Just as you say,’ Dermond 
waved a white hand. “But won’t 


you shake hands with a friend of 
mine—Mr. Dean Andrews from— 
where did you say you were from, 
Andrews?” 

“Never mind that,” Harris inter- 
rupted. “Weve met too many of 
your friends already. Ive got a 
bone to pick with you.” 

“Well, Pm sorry you seem to be 
in a temper,’ Dermond laughed. 
“Tell me what’s on your mind an’ 
maybe I can straighten it out.” 

“Ever since I been in Famine 
Crick,” Harris said angrily, “you’ve 
been hangin’ around my daughter. 
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You’ve tried to git me to make her 
marry you. You told us that if she 
didn’t, Buzz Farlan would break me. 
All I ever asked was to be let alone. 
But evidently they don’t intend to 
let me alone. What I want to know 
is whether you had anything to do 
with my cattle bein’ killed.” 

“Why, I don’t understand,” Der- 
mond murmured. “I know nothing 
about your cattle.” 

“No? Well, you’ve been sayin’ 
that if Julie wouldn’t marry you, the 
Farlan gang might start workin’. 
The last time you were out there, 
she told you straight out she didn’t 
wanna see any more of you. Then, 
right after that, twenty-seven head 
of cattle was chased over a cliff an’ 
killed.” ; 

“Twenty-seven head,’ Dermond 
blurted, and Vean Eckles turned 
away to conceal a smile. Dermond’s 
surprise had been identical with 
that of old man Childers. Vean 
knew why they were surprised. Pete 
Largo and his men had reported a 
larger number for which they were 
to be paid so much per head. 

“That’s what I said. Two strange 
cow-punchers happened to be in the 
vicinity, an’ they rode to the ranch 
an’ told my wife about it. But I 
suspect them of bein’ Farlan’s men 
—or yours. You wanted us to know 
about it,” Harris raved. 

“Now, Mose, you know very well 
that I wouldn’t do a thing like that,” 
Dermond wheedled. “And if it was 
Farlan he wouldn’t kill cattle; he’d 
drive ’em away.” 

“That’s what makes me think it 
was you,” Harris charged. “You’re 
tryin’ to scare Julie into marryin’ 
you.” ` 

Vean had got to his feet and 
moved close to the window. Any 
minute now, he and Pink were likely 
to have to fight for their lives. Pete 
Largo’s arrival would not be long 
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delayed. The Harrises, too, were in 
acute danger. If he could win them 
as allies, the chances of both parties 
would be enhanced. 

“Gentlemen,” Vean said sooth- 
ingly, “maybe I can help you.” 

“You?” Harris stormed. “What 
do you know about it? Who are 
you?” 

“T’m one of the two punchers who 
told your wife and daughter about 
the cattle. But you’re wrong in 
thinking we are Buzz Farlan’s men, 
or Dermond’s either. There was 
one thing I didn’t tell your women- 
folks. That was the name of the 
man who was in charge of that raid.” 

“You know who it was?” Harris 
blurted. 

“Yes. I heard his men call him 
by name. I just wondered if Thad 
Childers had been tryin’ to buy your 
ranch. The fellow’s name was Pete 
Largo,” Vean said deliberately. 

“Largo, huh?” Harris shouted. 
“Then him or old Childers will pay 
me for them cattle, or Ill kill the 
pair of ’em.” 

Dermond was evidently a bit dis- 
concerted by the turn events had 
taken. “I wouldn’t be too keen 
about accusin’ Largo if I was any of 
you,” he said. “Largo is a danger- 
ous man to monkey with.” 

“Will you face Largo with that 
charge?” Harris wheeled on Vean. 

“Gladly—if Mr. Dermond will go 
out with us and deny that he had 
anything to do with it.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 
Dermond demanded. 

“Just that I think we'll feel safer 
to know that you're on our side,” 
Vean retorted. 


HEN Vean had stepped to 
the window he saw Pink 
Shelley just across the 


street, near the horses. As soon as 
Pink saw Vean, Pink made frantic 
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signals which Vean interpreted as 
meaning that Pete Largo was com- 
ing into town. 

“We ain’t trustin’ nobody in this 
criminal town,” Harris said. “Much 
less, you, Dermond. Pd ruther my 
girl married a rattlesnake than 
you.” 

That remark suddenly got under 
Dermond’s skin. His sudden change 
of front was a complete surprise to 
Vean. 

“All right, Harris,’ the saloon 
man said curtly, “I did pay Largo to 
run your cattle over the cliffs. And 
there'll be more than that happen 
to you if you keep on buckin’ me. 
Git out of town now before you get 
hurt.” 

Harris was astonished by the bold 
admission. He turned toward Vean. 
“Will you go into court an’ swear 
that you saw Largo kill them cows?” 
he asked. 

“He will not,” Dermond replied 
sharply, before Vean could speak. 
“Any time he tries goin’ to court 
he'll hang for murder, and he knows 
it. And another thing, Harris, while 
we're talking: You wouldn’t want 
Casper there to be to the peniten- 
tiary as a horse thief, would you?” 

“Mr. Dermond, please don’t = 
the younger Harris boy cried be- 
seechingly. 

“What’s that?” 
“Are you accusin’ my boy 

“Of workin’ with the Farlan 
gang?” Dermond finished for him. 
“I am. Hes bought stolen stock 
from the Farlan gang an’ sold ’em 
again. He’s sold stolen horses right 
in this town.” 

“Casper, tell him he lies,” Harris 
shouted: 

“I didn’t think it was so very 
wrong,” young Harris almost whim- 
pered. “We needed money so 
damned bad. Somebody would have 
got it, so I took the chance.” 


Harris bawled. 


” 


“My own son,” Harris grieved. 
“You're responsible for that, too, 
Dermond. It’s part of your plan to 
git my daughter.” 

“Well, what do you propose to do 
about it?” Dermond sneered. 

“This!” Harris cried furiously, and 
went for his gun. 

So swiftly that his arm movement 
was but a blur, Henry Dermond 
went for his gun. He had his weapon 
in his hand before Harris’s hand had 
more than touched metal. Vean 
Eckles’s swift move was all that 
saved Harris’s life. 

Vean had been watching every 
movement. He spun half around on 
his heel and flung himself straight 
at the saloon keeper. His outflung 
hand struck Dermond’s hand and 
knocked it aside just as he pulled 
trigger. Dermond’s bullet struck the 
back wall harmlessly. The man 
swore and jerked up the gun again. 
Whether to try to shoot Vean or 
Harris nobody knew, but he had no 
chance. 

Vean seized Dermond’s wrist with 
one hand and bent the arm upward. 
At the same time, he thrust his own 
body between Harris and the saloon 
keeper. 

“Hold your dad,” he called out to 
the boys, and saw that they had al- 
ready grabbed their father. 

Being on his feet, while Dermond 
was still in his chair, gave him a de- 
cided advantage over the saloon 
man. A sudden, quick twist, and 
Vean had Dermond’s arm so high 
that the man had to release his gun. 
But Vean knew that on even terms 
Dermond would give a good account 
of himself. The man’s muscles were 
steel, and he knew how to use his 
strength. 

Dermond was at a helpless disad- 
vantage now, however. Vean had 
got Dermond’s gun, and he was en- 
tirely outnumbered. But the noise 
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had aroused the saloon man’s friends 
and employees in the barroom, and 
now they were running back. 

Vean glanced swiftly out of the 
window. He saw Pete Largo and 
three other men stop in the middle 
of the street. The big foreman was 
pointing at Selim. They were look- 
ing suspiciously about, for Pink had 
suddenly disappeared. Then they 
started for the horses. 

There was no telling what they 
would run into if they tried to go 
back through the saloon. Vean 
stuffed Dermond’s gun in the waist- 
band of his trousers, seized a chair 
and, with a single blow, demolished 
the lower part of a window. 

“This way out,” he said to the 
Harrises. 

He glanced for a moment at Der- 
mond. It had occurred to him to 
try to make the man go along as 
hostage, but one look at the lean, 
sinister face of the saloon keeper 
warned Vean that Dermond had a 
pride that would make him suffer 
death rather than submit to public 
humiliation. Vean felt an unwilling 
admiration for the man’s cool nerve. 
Dermond was actually smiling at the 
predicament in which the men in his 
office found themselves. 

“Better deal with me, Harris,” 
Dermond spoke up. “None of you 
will get out of here alive.” 

“To hell with you,” Harris bel- 
lowed, and would have assaulted 
Dermond where he sat had he not 
been restrained by his sons. 


T the sound of the shattering 
A glass, Pete Largo and his men 
stopped abruptly. Their fists 

closed about the handles of their 
guns. While they wondered, Vean 
Eckles drew his own gun and pulled 
the one he had taken from Dermond 
out from the front of his shirt. He 
fired a shot through the door into 
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the saloon just as some one started 
to open it from the other side. A 
voice yelled in alarm, and there was 
a hurried stampede back out of the 
way. 

- “Come on, men,” Vean shouted to 
old man Harris and his sons, and 
went out of the broken window with 
a running jump. He didn’t touch 
even the sill with his hands, and he 
landed shooting. 

Largo fired first. His bullet 
pounded dust from Vean’s rapidly 
dropping hat. The two men with 
Largo went into action a second 
later. Even as they fired, they be- 
came aware of an unexpected foe on 
the other side of the street. Pink 
Shelley had got out of sight when he 
saw Largo coming, but now he 
opened up with more speed than ac- 
curacy. His attack, however, was 
disconcerting to the enemy, and to- 
gether with the frantic plunges of 
their frightened mounts made all 
their shots go wild. 

The instant Vean’s feet struck the 
earth he went into action with both 
guns. Under such circumstances no- 
body had time for deliberate aiming. 
His idea was primarily to clear the 
way for their escape, but not to kill. 
Vean heard three separate but ex- 
actly similar sounds behind him and 
knew that the Harrises had got 
through the window. By that time 
the street in front of them was clear. 
- Pete Largo and his three men de- 
cided at once that their position was 
far too precarious. They beat a 
hasty retreat back the way they had 
come, the big foreman contriving to 
keep his associates between him and 
the men on the ground. One of 
them, however, didn’t make it. One 
of the crisscrossing bullets had 
caught him in the side and knocked 
him clear out of the saddle. Another 
was clutching at a bleeding arm. 

The men inside the saloon opened 
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fire through the windows on that 
side, but a few had gained the 
street, or had rushed up from else- 
where to join the battle. Vean 
wasted but two shots on Largo and 
his men, then he whirled and, stand- 
ing in a half crouch, he raked the 
two windows of the saloon with hot 
lead momentarily stopping the bom- 
bardment from there. 

“Where’s your horses?” he called 
to Harris. 

“Out front,” the rancher replied. 
“We'll never get ’em.” 

That much was obvious. If they 
tried getting out to the other street, 
they would be completely sur- 
rounded by enemies. Vean won- 
dered why they had been so foolish 
as to leave their horses there when 
they intended to start a fight. 

Vean and Pink had left their ani- 
mals farther down this side street. 
If they were to get away at all, it 
must be on these animals. 

“Come on,” Vean called. “This 
way.” 

Pink had now joined them, and 
five abreast they backed away to- 
ward the horses, firing whenever 
they saw a head or a hand appear. 
The Corridor outlaws were all in- 
doors or sheltered behind buildings, 
and they seemed to lack the courage 
to come out. Even Henry Dermond 
was not showing himself. 

Vean’s gun was empty. He hastily 
jammed in a few cartridges as he re- 
treated. Discovering that Der- 
mond’s weapon was of smaller cali- 
ber than his own, he flung it away. 
Then, seeing that the others were 
keeping the outlaws’ heads down, he 
holstered his own weapon and 
jerked ott his jackknife. 

A few swift slashes at the pack 
ropes tumbled the packs on the two 
pack horses into the dirt. Both 
horses had been carefully chosen for 
gentleness and durability, and they 


were first-rate saddle horses. With- 
out the packs, there was a horse for 
each man. 

“Get on that bay of mine, Har- 
ris,’ Vean ordered. At the same 
time, he slid onto the bare back of 
his father’s Selim. He motioned the 
two Harris boys to mount the pack 
horses. 

The firing from the other side had 
been almost silenced during their re- 
treat. In the commotion of mount- 
ing, however, their foes became more 
daring and opened up again from 
half-adozen places. Bullets whined 
around them with the sound of hun- 
gry hounds. 

One man, more daring than the 
rest, suddenly rushed out of the back 
of the saloon with a rifle. He gained 
the shelter of an old wagon in the 
street and started to take deliberate 
aim. Just as he threw rifle to shoul- 
der, he suddenly leaped high and 
was dead. Vean glanced at his 
companions. Not one of them at 
that moment had fired a shot. 
Somebody had mysteriously aided 
their escape. 

Vean suddenly caught sight of a 
familiar floppy hat brim and a gun 
behind a rubbish pile. It was 
Tabby, the town marshal again. 
Vean fired, but a sudden lunge by 
Selim caused him to miss the hat, 
though his bullet came close enough 
to make it disappear. Then they 
were galloping full speed out of Cor- 
ridor. 

“Thank Heaven, we still got our 
shirts and pants left,’ Pink mut- 
tered. 

CHAPTER IX. 


AN INTOLERANT RANCHER. 
E’RE lucky to get out of 
there alive,’ Vean said, 
when they reached the edge 


of the town and no more bullets fol- 
lowed them. “I'd trade a few horses 
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and a pack outfit for a whole hide 
any time,” he added. 

“So’d I,” Pink said. “But are you 
so shore you got a whole hide?” 

“Huh?” Vean ejaculated, and was 
suddenly aware that a small stream 
of blood was trickling down his 
wrist. At the same time he realized 
that he had a stinging, burning sen- 
sation in a couple of other parts of 
his anatomy. His shirt was torn, 
and he found that he had a bullet 
scratch below his left shoulder, 
which could have reached his heart 
had the bullet come from a slightly 
different direction. The blood drip- 
ping from his wrist had come from 
a superficial wound just below his 
elbow. A ragged rent in his shirt 
on the right side told him just how 
lucky he had been. 

Some of the others had not fared 
so well. Mose Harris had a painful 
wound across the shoulder, which he 
insisted was not serious, but the 
older Harris boy, Ben, was really 
badly hurt. A bullet had found its 
mark in the upper part of his body, 
and it had made him plenty sick. 
Only Pink and the younger Harris 
boy had escaped unscathed. 

There was no sign of pursuit, so 
they stopped and bound up the 
wounds of Mose Harris and his son 
as best they could. Pink changed 
horses with Ben, so that the latter 
would have a saddle to cling to, and 
they set out on the long, weary jour- 
ney to Famine Creek. It was soon 
apparent, however, that Ben Harris 
was never going to make it. 

“I reckon I was a fool to go in 
there an’ think I could make them 
crooks do anything, but runnin’ 
them cows over that cliff made me 
so confounded mad I was ready for 
anything,” Harris said bitterly. 
“Now look at Ben.” He choked up. 

“Ben ain't going to die,” Vean 
said with forced cheerfulness. 
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“We've got to find a place to leave 
him, though.” 

“An’ there ain’t a place between 
here an’ Famine Crick,” Harris > 
voiced his hopelessness. 

“TIl be all right. I can make it,” 
-Ben insisted, but already he was 
gripping the saddle horn hard with 
both hands, and his face was devoid 
of color. It was evident that he 
might faint at any moment. 

“Hold on!” Vean exclaimed sud- 
denly. “Aint Sand-bar Heckler’s 
place up this way?” 

“Who’s he?” Harris asked. 

“If Pm not mistaken, he’s the 
man who shot that fellow with the 
rifle who was goin’ to make it hot 
for us,’ Vean replied. 

“Tf it was, he done better shoot- 
in’ than he done a while before, 
when he was tryin’ to make crow- 
bait out of our carcasses,” Pink put 
in. 

“He come close enough then to 
suit me,” Vean declared. “Anyway, 
he’s our friend now, and he said his 
place was up the river somewhere.” 

“I know where it is,” young Cas- 
per Harris revealed. “I’ve rode by 
his diggin’s two or three times. He’s 
got a purty good cabin, an’ it can’t 
be more than two or three miles 
from here.” 

“Then that’s where we'll put in 
with this boy,” Vean asserted. “If 
necessary IIl stay and nurse him. 
I’m not bad at that business.” 

They promptly turned in that di- 
rection, though compelled to ride 
slowly. At Pink’s own suggestion, 
he dropped back some distance to 
watch the back trail, but they had 
not been pursued from town. 


OSE HARRIS was suffering 
from a sense of injury, from 
financial worry, from disap- 


pointment over his defeat in Corri- 
dor, from a painful wound, and per- 
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haps half a dozen other things—not 
the least of which was anger over 
Dermond’s barefaced attempt to 
make Julie Harris marry him. He 
was grouchy as a bear with a sore 
head. The only place for him to 
pour out his wrath now was upon 
the head_of his youngest son. 

“So, afterall the trainin’ in hon- 
esty I’ve given you, you’ve been as- 
sociatin’ with outlaws,” he charged. 
“I suppose when me an’ Ben was 
workin’ our heads off at the ranch, 
an’ you was tellin’ us how much 
ridin’ needed to be done to hold the 
cattle, you were away with the wild 
bunch stealin’ horses. No wonder 
that filthy saloon keeper thought he 
could get your sister like he’d trade 
for a heifer calf.” 

Casper cringed as if he had been 
struck with a quirt, but he offered 
no defense. 

“An’ you was too cowardly to tell 
us the truth when we come in here,” 
Mose ranted on. “I’m surprised 


that you didn’t help your friends in- . 


stead of us.” 

“Maybe I will next time,” the 
young fellow flared suddenly. 

“Td oughta hosswhip you within 
an inch of your life,” Harris gritted. 
“How many horses have you stole, 
anyway?” 

Before they knew what he was 
about, Casper turned his horse sud- 
denly around and headed back to- 
ward Corridor. 

“TII send your horse back, or pay 
you for him,” he called back to 
Vean. “TIl not stay around any- 
body who calls me a thief.” 

“Come back here,” Harris 
shouted wildly, and started in pur- 
suit. 

Vean grasped the man’s bridle and 
checked him. “You'll not do any 
good that way,” he said firmly. 

“You’ve been too hard on Cas,” 
Ben spoke up. “You always have. 
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He’s not an outlaw, an’ he’s not a 
thief. You’ve no right to call him 
one.” 

“Why didn’t he deny it?”. Harris 
howled. 

“You're taking the right course to 
make him one,’ Vean told the 
rancher bluntly. “All Dermond ac- 
cused him of was buying and selling 
horses that had been stolen. That’s 
bad enough, I'll admit, but the boy 
may have had his reasons.” 

Harris would have argued fur- 
ther, but just then Ben swayed 
weakly in the saddle and had to be 
held on. ; 

Vean might have followed the an- 
gry youth, but he didn’t take the 
flight seriously. He believed that the 
boy was merely trying to get away 
from his father’s tongue-lashing, and 
that he would eventually return 
home. He was disappointed that he 
hadn’t got to ask him about Selim. 

“Where the hell was he goin’?” 
Pink called out as he overhauled the 
party to learn what was up. 

“He’s chasin’ a rabbit,’ Vean pre- 
varicated. “I don’t think we’ve been 
followed at all. You'd just as well 
stay along.” 

“That. worthless young scalawag 
run off, an’ now we ain’t got a guide 
to that cabin,” Harris said bitterly. 
“Tf Ben dies——” 

“Ben won’t die, and Casper told 
us enough so we can find the cabin 
ourselves,’ Vean interrupted. He 
was losing patience with the ranch- 
er’s intolerance. 

They had not gone half a mile 
farther when they came upon the 
cabin nestling in a grove of cotton- 
woods close beside the river. They 
could see the miner’s placer diggings 
a short distance below, but no sign 
of Heckler. 

_ Harris was all solicitude for his 
son when Ben was carried into the 
eabin and placed upon the bunk. 
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The boy smilingly protested that he 
would be all right. 

“You go on home, dad,” Ben 
urged. “Mother an’ Julie will be 
worried, an’ you’ve got to be there. 
It would be just like Julie to strike 
out for Corridor herself if none of 
us get back.” 

“Tf that worthless brother of yours 
is ” 


“Ben, is right, Harris,” Vean said. 
“Tve examined his wound. The bul- 
let went on through. It’s a good, 
clean flesh wound and will be all 
right. You’re not needed here, but 
you are needed at home.” 

“An’ be sure an’ tell ’em that I’m 
not hurt bad—an’ don’t say any- 
thing about Cas,” Ben pleaded. 

Reluctantly, Harris went out to 
his horse, or rather to the one of 
Vean’s which he had borrowed. He 
asked Vean to accompany him. 

“T appreciate your help to-day, 
stranger,” he said, “an’ I wish I 
could do more to prove it. This 
looks like the finish for me. That 
crowd an’ the Farlan gang will be 
able to break me. Nobody would 
pay me anything for my property 
the way it is, an’ I'd lose everything 
before Pd take the way out that 
Dermond suggests. Marry my girl! 
I'd see her dead first.” 

“T wouldn’t give up too quickly, 
Harris,’ Vean said. ‘“There’s a pos- 
sibility that something may yet hap- 
pen to the Farlan gang. Good day.” 

The rancher rode away and Vean 
returned to the cabin. 


EAN dressed Ben’s wound as 

\ best he could. Fortunately, 

he found simple antiseptics 

and remedies in Heckler’s cupboard. 

He had taken a strong liking to Ben 

for the courage he displayed. It was 
turning twilight when he finished. 

“Golly, ain’t Cas showed up yet?” 

Ben worried. “I was sure he'd be 
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back here as soon as he thought dad 
had gone.” 

“He'll be along,” Vean predicted, 
but it was “Sand-bar” Heckler who 
put in an appearance. 

“Well, we took you up on that 
offer sooner than we expected,” 
Vean said. “Weve got a wounded 
man in there, and we had to have 
some place to take him. It’s Ben 
Harris.” 

“That’s all right,” Heckler said. 
“This place is safe. Nobody will 
suspect me of bein’ on friendly terms 
with you.” 

“Unless somebody happened to 
see you shoot that fellow behind the 
wagon,” Vean offered. 

“Hell! Did you see that?” Heck- 
ler asked in some alarm. “I thought 


- I was completely hid.” 


“T guess you were. I just knew 
that none of us got him, and you 
were the only other suspect.” 

“Well, I did,’ Heckler admitted, 
“but you fellows raised plenty of hell 
yourselves. You shot up a bunch of 
’em. You'd oughta killed that in- 
fernal Dermond, though.” 

“Did you happen to see anything 
of young Cas Harris on your way 
out?” 

“No; but I seen him in Corridor 
before I left.” 

“What?” 

“Yep; he rode right in, ridin’ bare- 
back, an’ wavin’ a white rag on his 
arm. He went into the California 
Bar an’ had a talk with Dermond. 
I tried to hear what was bein’ said, 
but I couldn’t get near enough. But 
Dermond did take him to the bar 
an’ buy him a drink. Last I seen, 
Dermond had his arm around the 
kid’s shoulder.” 

“Damn! That ‘does complicate 
matters,” Vean said. “Don’t say 
anything about it to his brother.” 

“There was some more talk down 
there, too,’ Heckler added dryly. 
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“They’re sendin? a man to the 
county seat to notify the authorities 
about Ed Brinkley’s murder, an’ to 
accuse you boys of doin’ it. An’ 
Tabby was goin’ all over town tellin’ 
everybody he met that whether his 
authority was limited to Corridor or 
not, he was goin’ out after you, an’ 
bring you in dead or alive.” 

They both laughed, but in a mo- 
ment Heckler paused to deliberately 
fill and light his pipe. 

“There was somethin’ else I 
heard,” he said, “that you may not 
find so funny. Henry Dermond is 
sayin’ that you two had to leave 
your own country because you had 
murdered your own father and 
brother and stole a herd of cattle 
because your father had cut you off 
without a cent in favor of your 
brother. He said your pardner 
helped you.” 

“Why the dirty, lyin-——” 

“T didn’t say I believed it, did I?” 
Heckler interrupted. “But no mat- 
ter how innocent you are, there'll be 
plenty of people right in your own 
community who'll believe it unless 
you can pin the crime onto some- 
body else.” 

And Vean knew that the miner 
was right. The thought had never 
occurred to him before, but right 
now his own neighbors might be ac- 
cusing him of patricide and fratri- 
cide. He realized that it would be 
difficult to prove an alibi. He 
couldn’t go back to Wild Oak, Wyo- 
ming, until he had brought his 
father and brother’s murderers to 
justice. 

CHAPTER X. 
JULIE GOES TO TOWN. 


NE thing’ Vean Eckles felt 
that he had achieved. He 
had learned the location of 


the main hide-out of the Farlan wild 
bunch, True, he now believed that 


Dermond had told him of it so that 
he and Pink would ride out there 
and get themselves killed, but he be- 
lieved the information was accurate, 
nevertheless. 

Undoubtedly, the pass words and 
signals would be changed, but the 
gang would still be there. Somehow, 
he meant to reach that Crown Cliff 
hide-out. His original plan had 
been to find the place if he could; 
then watch it carefully while he sent 
back to Wild Oak for some fighting 
punchers who were only slightly less 
resentful over those brutal murders 
of men they liked than he was him- 
self. It still seemed a good idea, but 
it was going to be difficult now to 
make connections. 

In view of the talk that Heckler 
had overheard, Vean could not go 
home- himself or send Pink. He 
must write to George Fox, the fore- 
man of his ranch, and try to keep 
away from the Dermond crowd in 
the meantime. Hiding out would 
not have been so bad, had it not 
been for the Harris family. They 
had complicated matters tremen- 
dously. First, he had to take care 
of Ben Harris. Next, he felt a 
strong urge to try to save young 
Casper Harris from becoming an 
outlaw. Third, since he had got 
mixed up with the family, he wanted, 
if possible, to keep Mose Harris from 
going broke. Fourth, and by no 
means least, he was interested in 
Julie Harris. If he lost his fight 
against the wild bunch, Henry Der- 
mond might still be able to persuade 
the girl to marry him to save her 
family from ruin. She was much too 
fine a girl for any fate like that. 

The first thing to do, he decided, 
was to get a letter written to Fox 
and mailed. The latter business 
promised to be difficult. Heckler 
could mail it in Corridor, but he was 
afraid to intrust a letter to the office 
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there. The post office was next door 
to Dermond’s saloon, and the post- 
master probably one of the saloon- 
keeper’s retainers. If the letter were 
tampered with, they would probably 
discover that it had been mailed by 
Heckler, and that would betray their 
hiding place. Corridor was out. 

He couldn’t ask Heckler to make 
a long ride to the county seat, sixty 
miles away, just to mail a letter. 
Besides, a letter might not be fast 
enough. 

Later he talked it over with Pink. 

“Heckler is all right, but he’s no 
fit nurse for this injured boy,” Vean 
said. “Pve got to stay with him 
till he can be taken home.” 

“Shore,” Pink said promptly. 
“But I’m no nurse. You gimme your 
message, an’ IIl git it to the county 
seat to-morrow.” 

“But look, Pink; the sheriff there 
will be looking for us. You're liable 
to get arrested.” 

“Tl git the telegram sent first, 
anyway,’ Pink avowed. “Don’t 
worry, that’s the last place they’ll 
be lookin’ for us.” 

Somewhat reluctantly, Vean gave 
his consent to the venture. He knew 
Pink, and knew that his friend pos- 
sessed considerable discretion, was 
cool under fire, and would never 
weaken on any undertaking he 
became committed to. They agreed 
that Pink should leave early in the 
morning to make the long, sixty-mile 
ride across the desert. He was to 
wait until after dark to enter the 
town of Maryville, then he was to 
go to the telegraph office at once. 
He would have to rest his horse 
before he could come back, and they 
decided that he should pose as a 
horse buyer until he got a chance to 
slip out of town unnoticed. 

“And buy horses,’ Vean said. 
“Don’t let a few dollars interfere 
with your safety.” 


keep from 
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ture Vean had taken the 

precaution to deposit a con- 
siderable sum of money in a Salt 
Lake bank under the account name 
of Leroy Sullivan. He was sure he 
could cash such checks at need, and 
it was too dangerous to carry large 
amounts of currency in that outlaw 
country. Now he gave Pink a 
number of signed blank checks and 
told him to use them. 

In the morning Pink rode away 
on the only saddle that remained to 
them. It was hard for Vean to let 
his friend face this danger, but he 
realized that he would be in as 
much, or more, danger where he was. 

But Vean Eckles might have 
changed his plans had he only 
known just how shrewd his enemies 
were. 

The letter he had written to 
George Fox had been taken from Ed 
Brinkley’s clothes and read. But it 
had not stopped there. That letter 
was an` introduction for the 
“bearer.” And it was not long after 
that that a certain individual, going 
by the name of “Slicker” Jamison, a 
smooth-tongued ex-Mormon mis- 
sionary who had gone wrong, was 
on his way to Wild Oak to present 
himself to George Fox as Vean 
Eckles’s protége. After that, there 
could be nothing Fox and his men 
could do that the wild bunch would 
not know about. 

Ben Harris was feverish from his 
wound, but in no great danger. The 
boy was still worried about his 
brother. 

“Chances are he went on home to 
arguing with your 
father,” Vean said. “He might drop 
in any time. If he don’t, it'll be be- 
cause he’s busy.” 

Vean was far more worried than 
he let on. If young Harris’s resent- 
ment against his father was such 
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that he had deliberately turned to 
his enemies, might he not be led to 
betray this hiding place? He didn’t 
believe Cas would do it willfully, but 
he might be tricked into an inadver- 
tent admission. 

Heckler’s place was off the beaten 
trails to be sure, but the miner occa- 
sionally did have visitors. Yet 
Heckler claimed that he had never 
had any truck with the Corridor 
bunch, and none of them had ever 
been inside his cabin. Heckler had 
taken the remaining horses and con- 
cealed them in a place where he de- 
clared they would be safe. 

It was just past the middle of the 
forenoon, when Heckler called Vean 
outside and informed him that some- 
body was coming. 

“Fhey’re comin’ from Famine 
Crick an’ leadin’ a saddled horse,” 
he reported. “I think it’s the other 
Harris kid.” 

“Good. PIl wait out here an’ have 
a talk with him,” Vean answered, 
“Ben has dropped asleep for a while, 
an’ I don’t want him woke up.” 

The single rider Heckler had seen 
presently appeared riding close to 
the river. Vean at once recognized 
his own horse and saddle as the out- 
fit that was being led, but it was a 
minute or so before he discovered 
that the rider was not Cas Harris, 
but his sister, Julie. He at once 
went forward to meet her. 

“Why, Miss Harris, aren’t you a 
long way from home?” 

“T’ve been riding since before day- 
break,” the girl said. “F had a little 
trouble finding this plaee. How is 
my brother?” 

“Getting along fine, Pm glad to 
say,” Vean told her. “He’s asleep 
now. You might look in on him, 
but it would be better if you didn’t 
wake him.” 

“Oh, Pm so glad. It was good of 
you to do so much for us. Father 


says none of them would ever have 
got out of Corridor alive if it hadn’t 
been for you. And PII never forget 
you for taking care of Ben.” 

“Well, we were in just as tough 
a spot as your father, so we had to 
help each other,” Vean laughed. 

“Has—has my other brother been 
here?” Julie asked diffidently. 

“Tm sorry, miss; he hasn’t. You'd 
better tell Ben that Cas is at home.” 

“I see. Poor Cas. He is’nt a bad 
boy. Father just doesn’t understand 
him. Fm sure Cas never intended 
to do anything wrong. He just 
can’t be a horse thief,” the girl as- 
serted. 


outfit of smoked buckskin the 

girl was more beautiful than she 
had appeared the other day. It set 
off her strong yet supple and grace- 
ful figure to the best advantage. 
Her russet hair under the gray som- 
brero she wore was a gorgeous set- 
ting for her fine, intelligent features. 
Away from her mother, she had 
none of the backwoods girl’s usual 
timidity. She had the poise of a 
man, added to the natural gracious- 
ness of her sex. 

Vean swiftly decided that frank- 
ness was the best policy in dealing 
with this straightforward young per- 
son. 

“Tm sure you're right about your 
brother,” he said. “Evidently, 


È her worn but becoming riding 


_ Henry Dermond did inveigle him 


into doing things he perhaps should 
not have done. The thing now is to 
keep him from again- playing into 
Dermond’s hands.” 

“You think he might have gone 
back to Corridor?” she queried in 
astonishment. 

“That’s exactly what he did. He 
may have had his own reasons. It’s 
quite possible he can’t get out here 
for fear of leading our enemies this 
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way. You see, my pardner and my- 
self are wanted for murder.” 

“But you’re not guilty.” It was 
an assertion, rather than a question. 

“We're not. But it’ll be tough for 
us if we’re caught. We can’t very 
well go back to Corridor.” 

‘Tm glad you told me,” Julie 
said. “If Ben is all right, then Pll 
ride on to Corridor and find Cas.” 

“Oh, no; I didn’t mean that. That 
is the very thing you must not do. 
Dermond is pretty powerful there, 
and—and if something was to hap- 
pen to you = 

“Nothing will. Dermond may 
have power, but he has no control 
over me, and even he dare not try 
to hold me for anything, if that is 
what you mean. I’m going to Cor- 
ridor,’ she averred. 

Vean realized that there was no 
use to argue, and he had no author- 
ity to attempt to restrict her move- 
ments. 

“You'd better talk to Ben first, 
anyway,” he said. 

“I will. Oh, if this Farlan wild 
bunch could only be broken up, such 
men as Dermond couldn’t flaunt the 
law and do what they please to 
people.” 

“Maybe it will be,” Vean hinted. 
“That is my business in this coun- 
oe aS 
“But who knows who is in the 
gang? What could you do if you 
did know?” she asked. 

“All I know yet is that Henry 
Dermond and his friends are con- 
nected with Buzz Farlan in some 
way. And I know the location of 
the gang’s hide-out. One of these 
days I intend to move in on ’em.” 

Julie’s eyes had become like stars. 
“Oh, I wish I was a man so I could 
go with you. You don’t understand 
what this fight means to us.” 

“I think I do, Julie,” he said 
softly. “If you don’t marry Henry 
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Dermond, your family will be 
ruined. That’s where I come in. [ 
intend to bust the Farlan gang first.” 

“Oh, if you only could,” she 
breathed. Then her clear blue eyes 
clouded with concern. “Everybody 
that has ever tried to buck Farlan 
before has been killed. You—you 
must not let that happen.” 

“That’s sweet of you, Julie, but 
it looks like a fight to the finish be- 
tween me and Buzz Farlan. But, 
frankly, Pm as much interested now 
in beating the Dermond-Childers- 
Largo crowd as I am Farlan.” 

“Farlan has lots of friends who 
help him out, even though they don’t 
belong to his wild bunch. People 
think that is the way with Dermond 
and Childers. But that may not be 
the case. Dermond has often talked 
to me about Buzz Farlan. He knows 
too much about him not to have 
pretty intimate relations with him.” 

“Did he ever tell you what Far- 
lan looks like?” 


“No, I can’t say that he did, ex- 
cept he always claimed that Farlan 
was young and good-looking. I re- 
member asking him once how it was 
that Farlan was willing to keep so 
much good looks out of sight. He 
just laughed and promised to intro- 
duce me to Farlan some time.” 

“He’s a dirty killer, this Farlan, 
and just once is all I want to see 
him,” Vean said with feeling. 

“Well, [ll look in on Ben now, 
then I'll go on to Corridor. I can’t 
ask you to risk your liberty by stay- 
ing here, so Im coming back to take 
care of Ben. I'll bring Cas, too, if 
I can find him. Mr. Heckler can 
take care of Ben while I’m gone, so 
you can get away now. I brought 
your horse and saddle back. Father 
is very grateful.” 

“Go ahead,” Vean said, and took 
over the horse. He didn’t explain 
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to her that if he left Heckler’s he 
would have no other place to go. 

While Julie was in the cabin Vean 
had a talk with Heckler. The miner 
agreed to lend him enough supplies 
to make a temporary camp and di- 
rected him to the place where he had 
already taken the horses. It was, 
Heckler informed, about a mile and 
a half up the river and was hard 
to reach, One had to leave the river 
because the bluffs crowded down to 
the river channel itself, but there 
was a secret trail above and, once 
down there, a peculiar bend in the 
river left a small bar completely con- 
cealed from above. There was grass 
there, Heckler stated, and even a 
small spring, with cottonwoods for 
shade. 

Presently, Julie came out of the 
cabin and her eyes were moist. “I 
didn’t realize just how much you 
had done for Ben,” she confessed. 
“You saved his life.” 

“Not at all,’ he demurred. “I 
hope you have good luck finding 


Cas, and that both of you will be 
back here soon. If you aren’t, PI 
be coming down there after you.” 

“You stay out of Corridor,” she 
commanded smilingly. 

After she had ridden away, Vean 
said good-by to Ben, and was off. 
He was much concerned about Julie 
Harris, and he meant to return as 
soon as it became dark to make sure 
that she had returned safely, But 
fear that she might be followed back 
made it imperative that he get away 
frem Heckler’s before that time. 

He kept a sharp lookout as he 
went along, and was especially care- 
ful when he entered the secret trail 
that Heckler had described. Despite 
his care, he was being followed by a 
man so skilled in scout craft that 
nobody could have detected his 
movements. And the man had been 
watching the Heckler place for hours 
before Vean left. 

That man was Corridor’s town 
marshal—the fellow known as 
Tabby. 


To be continued in next week’s issue. 


A Complete Novel, “THREE MEN IN A NOOSE,” by NEY N. GEER, 


in Next Week’s Issue. 


PRESERVATION OF MOLES 


OLES should not be ruthlessly destroyed,” says a recent authority 
who has made moles, their habitat, and customs a study. It was 
found that the hundred odd moles which were kept under sur- 


veillance, ate watermelon and squash seeds, earthworms, insects, and beans. 
Tt is very hard to keep moles under continued observation, but Dr. A. V. 
Arlton, of the Dakota Wesleyan University, has made some interesting ex- 
periments. He says: 

“Moles are blind. What is left of the eye is found under the skin, and 
the eyelids are closed. The eyeball is defective and cannot function as an 
organ of sight. These animals seem to have a good memory and a sense 
of location. They cannot smell well but the organ of hearing is excep- 
tionally well developed.” 
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Braggin’ Bill, Fighter 


By C. WILES HALLOCK 


“Some hardships I’ve went through 
would kill 


A modern man!” says Braggin’ Bill. 


“Back in ’59, when I 
Was a young buck, hale and spry—’ 
Braggin’ Bill rolled him a smoke 


’ 


Single-handed as he spoke— 
“Came a tough and fearsome feller 
Knowed as “Powder River” Weller, 
With a visage grim and stony, 

On a broomtail lank and bony, 
Down to Tombstone, Arizony. 
Waal—I seen this snake-eyed skunk 
Start a ruckus with a punk 
Which was strollin’ up and down 
On the main street of the town. 

It was plain that Mr. Weller 
Craved a gun fuss with this feller, 
Which was not in nowise seekin’ 
Any trouble; bein’ meek in 

Speech and manner like a deacon. 


“Bein’ I was stout of heart, 

Hale and spry and vurry smart 

For so young and small a kid, 

’ Twas amazin’ what I did. 

With a loud and fearsome beller, 

I strolls up to Mr. Weller 

In a manner plumb pugnacious, 

And I says: ‘You're too ram- 
pacious!’ 

And I punched his jaw audacious! 

Waal—this Weller hombre, he 

Took a mighty swing at me, 

Landing on my jaw ker-whack 

With a loud and ponderous smack! 

Hit me twice—with all his might; 

First his left and then his right. 

But he couldn’t make me suffer; 

He was tough, but I was tougher! 


Busted both his arms—pore duf- 
fer!” 


He’s some past ninety, now—but 
still, 

I'd dread to fight with Braggin’ 
Bill! 
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4 Ren ene 


By CLIFF WALTERS 


Author of “Lone Creek Outlaw,” etc. 


OREN TRONE, a man whose 
heavy-jowled face was as 
rusty red as the paint 
with which his sheep were 
branded, was hesitating 

on the north rim of Oval Valley. He 
was debating with himself. Should 
he risk going down to the cabin 
there in the creek bend and stealing 
more grub, as he had done several 
times before, or should he trail the 
twenty miles into town and buy it? 

Quite certain that the cattlemen 
owners of the cabin, Neil and Rufe 
Quaintance, cousins, were elsewhere, 
building a branding corral, he de- 
cided. to risk raiding their grub sup- 
ply again. 

He splashed through the creek and 
started loading bacon and canned 
goods into the panniers of his pack 
saddle. He was ready to leave 
again, when, with a sinking sensa- 


tion, he sighted another rider swing- 
ing down into the valley. Then he 
breathed more easily again. This 
was neither Rufe nor Neil Quaint- 
ance. This was an elderly prospec- 
tor, riding one burro and leading the 
other. 

“Hey, mister 
comer. 

“Yeah?” Trone’s wary eyes anxi- 
ously skimmed surrounding hori- 
zons. “What’ll you have?” 

“Grub—if you’ve got 
spare.” 

“Sorry, old-timer. I’m just pick- 
in’ up some that my neighbors, the 
fellers that own this cabin, fetched 
out from town for me.” 

“Well,” came the reply, “maybe 
you can spare me some. TIl wait 
here till they: You know when 
they'll be home?” 

Trone frowned. He didn’t want 


a? 


called the new- 


any to 
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this old man with the keen brown 
eyes waiting here until Neil and 
Rufe returned. This wouldn’t do. 
Not after what this old man had 
just seen, 

“Whoever grubstakes me this 
time’ll be glad!” the prospector was 
saying. “If I ain’t about ready to 
uncover an ace in the hole up there 
near Shadow Peaks”—-he waved to- 
ward the mountains—“I don’t know 
rocks when I see ’em!” 

“Every nugget hunter I’ve ever 
seen was about to make a strike!” 
Contempt tinged Trone’s voice. 
Yet, for safety’s sake he added: 
“Maybe I can let you have some of 
my grub, if you’re sure——” 

“Im darn near sure!” said old 
Charley Mayfield. 

“Come on along with me—up to 
my sheep wagon,” Trone told him, 
still watching the horizon. “We'll 
pick up some other stuff there, and 
it won't be far outta your way.” 


N hour later Loren Trone was 
A grubstaking old Mayfield, 
and begrudging every morsel 

of food tied on the pack burro. 

“Much obliged, Mr. Trone,” said 
the prospector at last. “You won’t 
regret this. So long!” He headed 
his burros toward the distant spires 
of Shadow Peaks. 

“Nosey old tramp!” Trone growled 
to himself, as he stood there watch- 
ing his departing visitor. “I hope 
he chokes on that grub! Still, I 
couldn’t have him waitin’ around 
the Quaintance place tellin’ ’em 
some neighbor had been pickin’ grub 
up there. They'd had me dead to 
rights then. As it is, they only think 
I’ve been raidin’ their grub pile.” 

Less than a week later Trone rode 
into the little town of Wingville. In 
the Empire Saloon he encountered 
Rufe Quaintance, a gangling young 
man who had come to town after a 
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load of rock salt, but who had re- 
mained, as he often did, to get glori- 
ously drunk. 

“Huh!” grunted Rufe Quaintance 
by way of salutation. “Looks like 
the sheep-herdin’ grub thief is in 
town!” 

Trone halted near the doorway of 
the saloon, his red face growing red- 
der. He went up to the bar then, 
and fortified himself with a couple 
of drinks. Thus stimulated, he 
began to answer some of Rufe 
Quaintance’s charges. An hour later 
the argument, interspersed with 
many pointed names, was growing 
hotter. 

A short time later Rufe and Trone 
had begun to swing fists—with Sher- 
iff Ben Tinker trying to separate the 
belligerent pair. He hadn’t suc- 
ceeded, however, when through the 
door strode Neil Quaintance, Rufe’s 
cousin and partner. 

“Rufe!” Neil called. “Cut it out.” 

“Not till I give this blattin’ sheep- 
herder what he’s got comin’!” Rufe 
panted, lunging again at Trone. 

Neil Quaintance, a muscular, tall 
young man with a pair of level blue 
eyes, grabbed his cousin and yanked 
him bodily from the fray; while 
Sheriff Tinker struggled with Trone. 

“Cool down, Rufe,’ said Neil 
calmly. “There’s nothin’ to gettin’ 
tooted up and brawlin’ around. 
That don’t settle anything.” 

“That’s what I’ve been tryin’ to 
tell °em!” growled the sheriff. “Rufe 
kinda started it, though, I guess. 
I’m goin’ to take him over and lock 
him up till he’s sobered.” 

“Tt usually takes two to make a 
fight, don’t it?” Neil Quaintance 
parried. “Either lock ’em both up, 
or let me send Rufe home.” 

“He’s been goin’ home for two 
days now!” Tinker snorted. “He’s 
had a wagon-load of salt standin’ 
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around. But he’s too drunk to drive 
a four-horse team.” 
“TIl drive the team,” Neil said. 


“Rufe can ride my horse. Come 
on, Rufe.” 
“Better rescue him!” Trone 


sneered, nursing his puffed lips. 

“Shut up, you grub-stealin’ ape!” 
Neil snapped. “I can understand 
why Rufe took a poke at you. And 
while everybody’s present, I’m tellin’ 
you, Trone—keep out of Oval Val- 
ley. Keep away from us, keep your 
woollies away from our range, and 
there won’t be any more trouble.” 

“There better not be no more 
trouble!” Sheriff Tinker declared 
heatedly. “The first one that starts 
any more is goin’ to get soaked the 
limit. Trone’s got a right to run 
sheep. I own a bunch of sheep my- 
self!” 

“Anybody could guess that, the 
way youve allus stickin’ up for 
Trone!” Rufe Quaintance shouted. 

“Come on, Rufe.” Neil Quaint- 
ance piloted his erring cousin toward 
the door. “You take my horse and 
head for home. The fresh air’ll do 
you more good than town. PII start 
out first thing in the mornin’ with 
the load of salt.” 

“They've sure got it in for us 
sheepmen, sheriff,’ said Trone, no- 
ticing the officer’s consternation. 

“Don’t think I’m takin’ sides,” 
was Tinker’s gruff reply. “The peo- 
ple of this county ain’t payin’ me for 
that.” 

Thus rebuked, Trone soon started 
homeward. As he rode his resentful 
gaze was directed at Rufe Quaint- 
ance, who was heading up the road 
leading to Oval Valley. Trone was 
still scowling when, at dusk, he 
reached his camp in that rim-cupped 
bowl known as Rim Springs. His 
scowl deepened when he sighted 
prospector Charley Mayfield climb- 
ing down out of the wagon. 


“Snoopin’ around for more free 
grub?” Trone growled. - 

The old man laughed heartily. 
Then withdrawing some pieces of 
ore from his sagging pockets, he 
whooped: 

“You and me don’t have to worry 
about grub no more, Mr. Trone. 
Look!” 

Trone took the proffered ore sam- 
ples, examined them. His hands 
began to tremble slightly. 

“Gold!” he said. “I’m no miner, 
but anybody could tell i 

“Gold, all right,’ Mayfield agreed. 
“After thirty years of lookin’, I’ve 
staked a real claim. Now we'll file 
on it. Thought maybe you could 
tend to the filin’, Mr. Trone. I want 
to get back up the mountain and 
see——” 

“Gold!” Trone’s voice was grow- 
ing husky with suppressed excite- 
ment. “Is there plenty of it? Does 
anybody but you and me know 
about it?” 

“Not even your Mexican sheep- 
herder up there!” Mayfield waved 
toward the rim above where, in the 
deeping dusk, the herder was bed- 
ding down his woolly charges for the 
night. 

“Good!” Trone answered. “You 
got the location all wrote out so I 
can file——” 

“Here you are.” Mayfield handed 
him a folded paper. “It’s plenty 
plain. But my burro’s too tired to 
trail back to Shadow Peaks to- 
night.” 

Trone hesitated. For several 
minutes he stood there thinking, 
pondering over those yellow-flecked 
pieces of rock. At last he said: 

“You can stay here at the wagon 
to-night—pard. I'll hike back to 
town and tend to this filin’ first 
thing in the mornin’.” 

“Shucks! I was kinda hopin’ we 
could visit this evenin’, Mr. Trone.” 
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The old prospector seemed a little 
disappointed. 

“There'll be plenty of time for 
that,” came the reply. “Business 
comes first.” And Trone, mounting 
his weary horse, rode out of the rim- 
cupped camp. 

He rode leisurely. He was again 
thinking deeply as he circled around 
and gained the top of the plateau 


where his sheep grazed. 
A Trone, careful not to disturb 
bedded-down sheep, moved 
stealthily toward the herder’s tepee 
which, in the light of the rising 
moon, loomed white in a landscape 
of sagebrush. He parted the tepee 
flaps, bent over the snoring Mex- 
ican. Suddenly he drew his gun and 
smote the sleeping man with the 
butt of his weapon. 

A sharp grunt was prolonged into 
a groan. Trone rolled his victim 
over, crossed his hands behind his 
back and tied them. Next he tied 
the herder’s feet. The Mexican’s 
dog, slinking up to the tepee, whim- 
pered plaintively. Trone jerked up, 
and heaved a rock at the suddenly 
fleeing dog. 

The sheepman’s next move was to 
head for Oval Valley. Two hours 
had passed before he tied his horse 
near the willow-fringed creek, and 
made his way afoot to the darkened 
cabin. The heavy breathing of Rufe 
Quaintance came to his ears. A 
shaft of moonlight slanting through 
the window disclosed the cowman, 
fully clothed except for his ‘boots, 
sprawled across a bunk. 

With twitching hands, Trone 
lifted a short piece of rope from its 
nail on the outside cabin wall, built 
a double half-hitch in it, and slid 
noiselessly inside the cabin. A mo- 
ment later the double half-hitch was 


HALF-HOUR later, Loren 
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looped over Rufe’s protruding feet 
and cinched tight. 

This act roused the sleeper. He 
tried to fight Trone off. But with 
his feet hobbled, he was no match 
for his assailant. Soon his hands 
were tied, and his feet freed. 

“You!” he growled. “What’s eat- 
in’ you, Trone? You couldn’t best 
me in a fair fight, so you’re sneakin’ 
around—runnin’ true to form.” 

“Shut up!” Trone rasped. “You're 
takin’ a little ride.” 

“Where? And why?” 

“You'll see.” Trone’s laugh was 
that of a man executing his plans 
with smooth precision. “It was real 
accommodatin’ of your cousin Neil 
to stay in town to-night. Start 
walkin’ for the corral. Were sad- 
dlin’ that gray horse you rode from 
town.” 

Hands tied helplessly behind his 
back, Rufe Quaintance obeyed. In- 
side the square corral which cor- 
nered into a water gap, he was 
obliged to wait on the creek bank 
until Trone hurriedly caught and 
saddled the gray. 

They left Oval Valley then, with 
Rufe tied on Trone’s horse, and with 
the sheepman riding the gray cow 
pony. They circled around to Rim 
Springs, where a burro dozed beside 
a darkened sheep wagon. A hard, 
twisted smile played at Trone’s 
mouth. He turned around, led his 
prisoner up the circuitous route . 
which led to the plateau above. 
Some little distance from the sheep, 
he tied Rufe’s horse in a patch of 
cedars. 

“You can set here and see what 
happens,” he told the prisoner. 
“Maybe you'll be a little surprised, 
but remember—there’s reasons for 
everything.” 

“Td give my life to be loose about 
two minutes!” Rufe Quaintance 
mumbled. 
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“You'll give your life anyway— 
and with no chance to git loose!” 

Trone laughed easily, rode away 
and began rousing the sheep from 
their bed ground. He bunched them 
close together, then edged them, 
spurring the gray back and forth, 
toward that rim towering above the 
spring, where his camp was located. 
Trone knew sheep, and knew how 
to panic them. The nearer they 
came now to the edge of the rim, 
the harder he spurred the gray 
horse. Now the leaders were there. 
The pressure from the animals be- 
hind became an irresistible force. 
Like the edge of a great piece of ice 
breaking off, sheep began tumbling 
into the rim-cupped camp. 


UFFLED yells, wild bleat- 
ing, the thud of woolly bod- 
ies, and the splintering 

crushing of a wagon all rose in a 
maelstrom of noise. Dust choked 
the quivering nostrils of Loren 
Trone. Sweat streaked his red face. 
Yet he smiled, turning the gray and 
riding back toward the patch of 
cedars where he had left his prisoner. 

“What’s next?” was Rufe Quaint- 
ance’s greeting. “Have you gone 
plumb crazy, Trone? Crowdin’ 
your own sheep off a rim rock, 
wreckin’ your own wagon Say, 
wasn’t somebody in that wagon?” 

“Yeah!” Trone’s narrowed eyes 
were glinting agates of fire in the 
moonlight. “An old feller that 
thought he was goin’ to be my pard 
in a mighty rich gold-minin’ claim 
was down there!” 

“I thought I seen a burro down 
there,” said Rufe bitterly. “Now 
you own this claim alone. And that 
poor old feller buried so deep under 
a pile of sheep——” 

“Don’t feel sorry for him!” Trone 
snapped. ‘Feel sorry for yourself, 
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Quaintance. Why do you think I 
fetched you up here?” 

Rufe blinked glumly. “I guess 
I’m s’posed to be the one that chased 
your woollies over that rim. Least- 
wise, that’s what everybody’ll think. 
*Specially after that rumpus we had 
in town to-day.” 

“You guessed just right!” 

“What’s it to be, Trone? Are you 
turnin’ me over to Sheriff Tinker, or 
——” He hesitated. 

“You'll never talk to Tinker, nor 
nobody else!” Trone decreed. “Oh, 
Tm sendin’ for him, all right. By a 
Mex sheep-herder that’s layin’ in a 
tepee—that’ll think you busted him 
over the head an’ hog-tied him.” 

“But Pll be dead, punctured with 
your bullets, before you come to 
your Mex’s rescue—is that it?” 

“That’s it!” Trone agreed. “I 
ketched you rim-rockin’ my sheep. 
I killed you, a little bit late. But 
I’m not worryin’ about the sheep. 
Tl collect a cow outfit in Oval Val- 
ley to pay me back.” 

“What about my cousin Neil?” 
Rufe parried. “Why should he lose 
—even if I had run your sheep over 
that rim?” 

“A gold mine and a cattle outfit!” 
Trone gloated. “And the chance to 
empty my gun into you. Things 
couldn’t have broke any better.” 
He laughed harshly as he added: 
“Funny part of it was, it was your 
grub that handed me the gold mine!” 

Trone reached deliberately for the 
gun at his hip. 

“Better say your prayers, Quain- 
tance, ‘cause I’m goin’ to pump you 
so fulla lead you’l 2 

A twig of dried cedar snapped be- 
hind him. He twisted around and 
saw Neil Quaintance, gun drawn, 
standing there in the moonlight. 
Terror struck at Trone’s heart in 
that instant. He tried to pull his 
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gun. But a flame from Neil’s 
weapon stabbed toward him, seemed 
to paralyze his right arm. He wilted 
then. His red face paled to a sickly 
hue as he mumbled: 

“You—you didn’t stay in town!” 

“I was afraid you and Rufe might 
mix,” Neil answered coldly. “So was 
Sheriff Tinker. We talked it over, 
and thought it was best for me to 
do my salt haulin? by moonlight. 
Rufe was gone when I got home. 
But I seen his note when I was 
waterin’ my team in the corral.” 

“Note?” gulped ashen-faced Loren 
Trone. 

“See that dried mud on his right 
boot toe?” Neil asked. “He wrote a 
note in the mud on the crick bank 
while—so he told me a minute ago— 
you was ketchin’ and saddlin’ the 
gray. He wrote: “Trone’s got me.’ 
I lit out for your camp. Thought 
paip you had him in the wagon, 

eee g 

“Nobody was in that wagon!” 

Trone croaked. 
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“That ain’t much of a compliment 
to me!” Old Charley Mayfield, pros- 
pector, stepped from behind a near- 
by cedar. “Yep, I was in there, 
sound asleep. And Pd been buried 
under a whole herd of sheep—if Neil 
Quaintance hadn’t drug me out just 
in time!” 

Trone gaped vacuously. Then he 
blurted: 

“T ain’t killed nobody!” 

“Not ‘cause you didn’t try, 
though,” said old Mayfield dryly. 
“Well, you had a bright idea, Trone. 
But it’s cost you a band of sheep, a 
half interest in a real gold strike— 
and a long term in the pen.” 

“You grab all the strike!” Trone 
yelled. 

“Nope,” replied the old prospec- 
tor, winking at Neil and Rufe 
Quaintance. “It was these gents 
that grubstaked me, even if they 
didn’t know it. They’re my pards 
now. Well, I guess we'd better un- 
tie that Mex herder and start for 
town.” 


POISON FOR CATTLE 


by the Government, of range and farm lands affected by selenium de- 


È a biennial report, the State of South Dakota recommended purchase 


posits. The report was as follows: 
“Any area in the State, unfit for cultivation or grazing, and those seri- 


ously affected by selenium deposits should be retired by Federal land 
purchase, and only such lands should be purchased by the Government at 
this time. 

“Farmers in certain sections have learned from experience, that they 
cannot profitably raise livestock and have restorted to producing grain. 
When toxic grains are marketed, any feeder buying these in quantity will 
have the same disastrous results. The problem of public health is also 
evident.” 

Selenium is absorbed by growing plants. Animals taking large 
amounts of this forage lose weight rapidly, lose their hair and often their 
hoofs. The forage is responsible for various types of deformities both in 
livestock and domestic animals. It is believed also, that human consump- 
tion of products from these peculiarly poisoned lands would result seriously. > 
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OW to-night we have 
with us T. H. Frederick, 
of Colorado, Texas, who 
calls himself a friend of 


the cowman and he 
doesn’t mean maybe. He is cowman 
from the heels of his scuffed boots 
to the top of his head. We’ll guar- 
antee that. 


“Boss AND Forks: Seeing as how 
this is my first visit to your 
Round-up, I will say it is swell. 
Keep it up. And, also, have read a 
few pieces of interesting things in 
Western Story Magazine you have 
written about these so-called range 
clean-ups. 

“Well, if they left it up to me, I 
would: say start with the dog-gone 
sheep first. Here is a clipping out of 
a Texas newspaper, perhaps you 
would like me to read and perhaps 
comment on. I would say it is a 
harebrained idea, not saying, of 
course, that it can’t be done. It can, 
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but why pick on the poor horse? 
This is what the clipping says: 


“Two thousand wild mustangs, said to 
be the largest remnant of a vast herd that 
once roamed the West, are to be driven 
from the range by cowboys in the air and 
on horseback. 

“Their removal from grazing lands is es- 
sential to live-stock ranchers in southern 
Idaho, eastern Oregon, and northwestern 
Nevada, Pilot Lamoine Stevens of Twin 
Falls explained. 

“Pilot Stevens, with several cowboys 
on board the plane, will fly over the ani- 
mals’ hide-outs in the scattered hills. The 
cayuses graze in winter along high, wind- 
swept slopes almost inaccessible to men on 
the ground. 

“‘With my plane,’ said Stevens, ‘I will 
chase them down into the flat country, tir- 
ing them out with constant pursuit, point- 
ing them always toward hidden corrals. 
From then on it is up to the ground men.’ 

“The pilot would not venture a guess 
as to how many horses could be rounded 
up. 
“Tt all depends on the weather,’ he 
said. ‘There are from 2,000 to 3,000 mus- 
tangs in those hills in an area more than 
100 miles long. We should be able to get 
most of them this winter, and we'll finish 
the job when the snow leaves next spring.’ 
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“Now I will do a little explaining. 
My home State is Wyoming, and I 
have punched cows some also, but 
that is not the point I am trying to 
get at. Ever since the sheepman 
has been allowed a toe hold, he is 
bound and determined he is going 
to get a full foothold. It is just 
their greediness for free range they 
want, and they don’t want anything 
living any place they can’t have, so 
there you have the whole thing in 
a nutshell. I know from experience. 

“Horses and 
cattle do a thou- 
sand times less 
damage to the 
range than one 
band of sheep, 
and any one who 
says different, 
does not know 
what he is talk- 
ing about. Sheep 
tramp down 
three times as 
much as they eat, 
for they are al- 
ways on the run 
trying to get a 
clump of grass 
before the next 
one does. 

“Perhaps you 
will say I have 
made this a little bit strong, but it 
is the truth, and I’ll not change my 
opinion for any one, do or say what 
they like. And I think the old cat- 
tlemen of the old school will stand 
right at my back, because if it was 
not for the horse, there would be 
no need of having cattle; and if it 
was not for the cows, what would 
be the need of horses? So, if you 
have one, you can’t do without the 
other. ‘Nuff’ said: So will always 
be a cowpoke till I die.” 


Very good, T. H. 


Every week that there is room in 
the magazine we will print a picture 
of one of the old-timers. Now we 
know that there must be more of 
you over sixty-five who have been 
reading the magazine for a number 
of years, and we sure hope that you 
will write in to us and send us a snap 
of yourself, so that we will have a 
nice collection of pictures. 

The next picture you will see will 
be that of Alice Gilson, our 90-year- 
old reader. And after that, C. E. 
Walter. Then 
comes Frances 
Hogan, but Fran- 
ces hasn’t sent us 
a picture of her- 
self yet. She 
writes us a letter 
in which she says 
that she’ll try to 
have one made 
later. “But 
Heaven help your 
artists if they 
make me look 
like some of your 
sheriffs,’ says 
Frances. Good- 
ness gracious, we 
sure hope noth- 
ing like that hap- 
pens! 

Frances goes on 
to say that she wishes us and the en- 
tire Western Story Magazine outfit 
a very happy and prosperous New 
Year. 

We thank you, Mrs. Frances Ho- 
gan. All kind words and good 
wishes sent in this direction are 
gratefully received. 


R. H. Gardner, “Arizona Bill,” 
heads the old-timers’ list. Here he 
is, with his pet burro, looking right 
at you. He can cut this picture out 
and hang it on the wall, or maybe 
send it to his best girl. 


MINES AND 
MINING 


THOMPSON 


This department is intended to be of real help to readers. 


If there is 


anything you want to know about mining or prospecting, a letter inclosin, 
a stamped and self-addressed envelope sent to J. A. Thompson, care o 
Street & Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., will bring a prompt authoritative personal reply. 

Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be answered in this 
department in the order in which they are received. But as space is limited, 
please keep such letters as brief as possible. 


HERE is always some- 

thing new cropping up 

about the famous long- 

searched-for Lost Adams 

‘Diggings in the Southwest 
desert country. Another clew to the 
exact location of that fabulously 
rich lost treasure, more data on 
Adams, or a suggested new interpre- 
tation on his directions for finding 
the gold he, himself, sought for so 
long in vain. 

Florida Old-timer is trying to lo- 
cate the old mine now. The Old- 
timer is a staunch reader of these 
columns. His partners are likewise 
Western Story Magazine regulars. 

It is some time now since we have 
heard from Old-timer. Not since he 
told us his hunting party was ready 
to plunge into the desert on the 
hardest part of their trip. Not that 
we are, as yet, actually worried over 
what might have befallen those in- 
trepid, gold-seeking adventurers. 

The men Old-timer chose to throw 
in with were experienced, desert- 


wise, able. They knew the dangers 
they were facing. Knew how to pre- 
pare for them, how to cope with 
them. Still the desert is a hard task- 
master. It is no weakling’s back- 
yard playground. 

Wed like to hear from Florida 
Old-timer when he reads this. Just 
a reassuring note to let us know no 
tragedy has befallen his brave little 
expedition. And perhaps he can 
give the answer to an important 
query contained in an interesting 
letter concerning the Lost Adams 
Diggings which we have just re- 
ceived from J. A. P., of Spur, Texas. 
J. A. P. has done some searching 
for that lost mine himself. But we'll 
let him tell his own story: 

“Twenty years ago I owned and 
operated a cow ranch seventy miles 
west of Magdalena, New Mexico. 
There I met many men who knew 
of the Adams Diggings. Some of 
them had known Adams personally, 
and had hunted for the mine with 
him. After gathering all the infor- 
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mation I could, I met an old pros- 
pector, an acquaintance of Adams. 
The prospector had’ been looking for 
the mine for years. 

“We organized a party of cow- 
boys and miners who knew the coun- 
try, started from the White Moun- 
tains over in Arizona and found 
every landmark. Adams called for 
from the White Mountains to. the 
canyon. The trail ended in.a wild 
and arid country. Fantastieal as 
the terrain was, Adams’s landmarks 
were so plain they carried a convic- 
tion that no man in the party 
doubted. After reaching the can- 
yon, we discovered it was on an In- 
dian reservation. Unfortunately, a 
quarrel and gun play broke up the 
expedition before we made a thor- 
ough search. And being on Indian 
land, there was at that time no way 
to get possession of the ground any- 
how. 

“The World War came along. I 
joined up. Two of the miners died 
of the flu. One of the cowboys out 
of our original party went crazy. 
The other left for parts unknown. 
Then last summer I went back to 
the canyon and panned the creek 
bed. I am a very poor miner, and 
didn’t get anything. 

“However, remembering that 
Adams said the ledge that fed the 
placers was a red rock half way up 
the canyon walls, I obtained sam- 
ples of this rock and had them as- 
sayed. All showed at least a trace 
of gold. I later got more samples. 
Assays gave them gold, also some 
copper and some silver. 

“This canyon is about two thou- 
sand feet deep, and in the years of 
weathering and washing the creek in 
the bottom probably had stored up 
treasures in gold. Adams may have 
cleaned up most of the placer gold 
in the creek. This might be the sixty 
thousand in gold said to be buried 


near his old rock corral. There may 
be, and probably is, more gold left 
in the creek, that an experienced . 
miner or prospector could readily lo- 
cate. 

“Right now Vd like to swap facts 
with Florida Old-timer and gather 
together all the data I can on the 
supposed location of that corral. 
How far from the waterfalls does it 
lie, supposedly? And the Little Z 
Canyon? Which side of the creek is 
it on?” 

There you are Old-timer. Where 
do your figures locate the old cor- 
ral? You can write me confiden- 
tially, and I'll pass the information 
on to J. A. P., or you can write him 
direct if you prefer, care of the 
Mines and Mining Department. PFI 
see that he gets your letter. 


Other readers, too, who are inter- 
ested in the Lost Adams Diggings, or 
believe they may have some important 
data on the location of the famous 
stone corral are herewith invited to 
get in touch with J. A. P., of Spur, 
Texas. Just inclose forwarding post- 
age with your letter and write him 
care of the Mines And Mining De- 
partment, Street & Smith’s Western 
Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. But do it now. 


Jerry Kirk, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, writes to ask us where the 
Black Canyon gold district in Ari- 
zona is located. This district, chiefly 
a gold lode section, although some 
placer gold has been recovered from 
it, lies in Yavapai County, north of 
Phoenix. It takes in an area some 
eighteen miles long by eight wide 
between the eastern foot of the 
Bradshaw Mountains and the Agua 
Fria River. It stretches from about 
Cordes on the north end to the Ma- 
ricopa County boundary on the 
south. It’s high country, elevations 
ranging from two to four thousand 
feet above sea level. 
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Conducted by 


HELEN RIVERS 


It is a natural impulse and it is a good 
impulse to desire to wander and to roam, 
Not too much, of course. But the desire 
to go places and see things should be and 
is in all of us—in all of us who amount to 
anything, at least, for traveling educates 
us, and changing our geographic location 
often is of great benefit to health, mind, 
and economic well-being. A wise man once 
said, “A rolling stone gathers no moss,” 
but a wiser man, we think, added, “but a 
standing pool stagnates.” 

If you are one who would travel, it is a 
mighty good thing to have man’s best asset 
along the way, and at your destination. 
We mean, of course, friends. 

If you would like a friend or friends in 
a certain section, write to Miss Helen 
Rivers, who conducts this department, and 
she will put you in touch with readers 
who want to correspond with folks in your 
part of the world. 

It must be understood that Miss Rivers 
will undertake to exchange letters only be- 
tween men and men, boys and boys, women 
and women, girls and girls. Letters will 
be forwarded direct when correspondents 
so wish; otherwise they will be answered 
here. Be sure to inclose forwarding post- 
age when sending letters through The Hol- 
low Tree. 

Address: Helen Rivers, care The Hollow 


Tree, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. . 


HE Big Horn Mountain 

country of northern Wyo- 

ming is a stomping ground 

that old-timers are trek- 

king back to. “Old-timer 
Jesse” is looking for a pardner to 
make the pasear with him, 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


Idaho gets credit for much placer gold 
which, in my own opinion, really comes out 
of Wyoming, down Snake River. The Co- 
burn River has its head in Sublette County 
and flows ‘northwest into the Snake River, 
emptying just above Hoback, in Lincoln 
County. A dredging company from Cali- 
fornia set up a plant at Etna in 1934, and 
produced in their first three hours’ run 
three quarts of high-grade concentrates.’ 
There is a series of small lakes in Sublette 
County which should be a natural settling 


basin for any gold coming down out of the 
mountains. I believe that if these were 
tested—and the gold runs from a dollar up 
per square yard—that proper placer min- 
ing machinery could be installed which 
would highly reimburse the hombres who 
went into the enterprise. Nevada and 
Wyoming are the two States in the Union 
which have the least population per square 
mile, and I believe there is the least pros- 
pecting where there are the fewest people. 
This would explain why reports show that 
Wyoming’s mineral production is falling 
off. This probably is not because the min- 
eral is not there, but because miners are 
attracted to other localities, and I wish to 
repeat myself that I believe that Idaho gets 
credit for much placer gold which really 
comes out of Wyoming, down the Snake 
River. 

Now, folks, where is that pard I’m look- 
in’ for? Gold is the only commodity which 
can now be produced tax-free in the United 
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States and sold at a price which is estab- 

lished before it comes out of the ground. 

Let’s go after some of that commodity, 

folks! OLD-TIMER JESSE. 
Care of The Tree. 


Roy is a trick roper you-all will 
want to yarn with. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Just another trick roper! I am twenty- 
seven, and I’ve been reading Street & 
Smith’s Western Story Magazine, and other 
Street & Smith magazines for going on ten 
years. I am dropping a line in the old 
Holla to say “hello.” Pd also like to get 
some Pen Pals. I’m interested mostly in 
Indians, ropers, and singing cowboys. I am 
at present roping for a very well-known 
singing cowboy. Yep, Pd sure like to hear 
from any ropers or good trick riders, and 
Vl also be glad to exchange snaps. 

Roy Vincent, 
Care of Art Vincent, 12 Mill Street, 
Gloversville, New York. 


Cowgirls, this message is espe- 
cially for you. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Here is a lonesome gal way out here in 
Beaver Creek, Oregon, a little town not far 
from Oregon City. I would like to cor- 
respond with cowgirls, anywhere in the 
West, but preferably in eastern Oregon or 
Arizona and the Seuthwest. I am twenty- 
two years old. Vera Partscu. 
Route 1, Box 106, Beaver Creek, Oregon. 


Here’s an old-time friend of “Buf- 
falo Bill” Cody. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

In my younger days—I am now sixty—I 
was a member of Colonel Buffalo Bill 
Cody’s staff, I was interpreter, and, during 
show hours, valet. While with his show we 
traveled through England, Seotland, and 
Wales. I came with him for a visit to his 
home at Cody, Wyoming, and the G. E. 
Ranch, close to the Yellowstone Park, in 
the fall of 1904. 

Prior to my employment with him I was 
with the Barnum & Bailey show while they 
were touring through Europe for several 
years. However, that story belongs to the 
past. I am now in a sanatorium, flat on 
my back, with tuberculosis, but I don’t in- 
tend to be this way always. The doctor 
says I am on the road to recovery. But 
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after arrest of the disease I will have to 
start something that my family and I can 
handle. I am the father of six children. 
My oldest daughter is seventeen and the 
youngest is seven. 

Now, folks, I have been a stamp fan all 
my life. I lost a collection in 1902, which 


catalogues to-day around fifty thousand 
dollars, when crossing the channel to join 
I am pretty well versed in 


Buffalo Bill. 


Come spring time, some of you hom- 
bres will want to be trekking to Idaho 
and Wyoming. Old-timer Jesse is here 
to tell you why you should make your 
pasear in the direction of Wyoming 
this year. And, incidentally, he will 
consider a straight-shootin’ pard. So 
wear your friend-maker, membership 
badges, boys, and speak right up. 

Twenty-five cents in coin or stamps 
sent to The Hollow Tree Department, 
Street & Smith’s Western Story Maga- 
zine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., will bring you either the pin 
style or the button for the coat lapel. 
In aniy be sure to state which you 
wis 


stamp lore, so my intention is to start a 
stamp, relic, and curio shop, connected 
with a news stand. And I would like to 
ask members of the old Holla to help me 
get a start. If you have any extras or any- 
thing in the line of relics or curios which 
you wish to exchange for something else, 
please send it to me. I have been on relief 
and would like to get away from it. As I 
do not get any actual money, please enclose 
a stamp for a reply when you write, folks. 
Henry C. L. Luck. 
Hill Crest Sanatorium, Topeka, Kansas. 


Hubert hails from the Panhandle 
of Texas. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

The Panhandle of Texas, where I hail 
from, boasted many large ranches not so 
long ago. Now the Panhandle is a land of 
wheat fields and oil derricks. Where there 
were Indians and rustlers, there are now 
golden wheat fields with large tractors and 
combines. 

I am fourteen years old and am very 
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much interested in aviation. I enjoy all 
outdoor sports, I am an amateur coin col- 
lector. I would like to hear from boys from 
all over the world, but I shall be glad to 
receive letters from under the shadow of 
Old Glory. Husert W. Farris. 
General Delivery, Plainville, Texas. _ 


This New Zealand lad is speaking 
up. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Out here in New Zealand we hear a great 
deal about the wild West, but we never see 
any one who has actually been there. Some 
day I hope to visit the United States, and 
it would be a great help to know some one 
there. I would like Pen friends in either 
New York or California, if possible. My 
age is fifteen, and I am fond of swimming, 
skating, fencing, boxing, cricket, and foot- 
ball. Swimming is our summer sport, and 
skating is our winter sport. I‘ might say 
that skating is our national sport and that 
this little place is the world’s champion 
at it! 

Well, I hope soon to hear from some Pen 
Pals from out West. Grorce K. Bunce. 
221 St. Martins Road, St. Martins, S. E. 2, 

Christchurch, New Zealand. 


A young Kentucky miss is speak- 
ing up. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a sixteen-year-old miss who is in 
high school. I can swim, ride, and I like 
many other sports. I promise [ll answer 
all letters and I will exchange snapshots, 
too. I have traveled through the West and 
I think it is grand. My pet hobby is sav- 
ing letters, so come on, Pen Pals, and sling 
some ink my way. I would like to get 
letters from the West, and I would like to 
get a lot from other countries, too. 

Dorotuy H. Brownie. 
422 Madison Avenue, Covington, Kentucky. 


From far-off Rhodesia comes this 
hombre who can tell you big-game 
stories of South Africa. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Maybe some of you hombres would like 
to hear about a little experience I had 
while I was in northeastern Rhodesia a 
short time ago. 

I was living in a bungalow, behind which 
was my compound, and behind this again 
was my kaffir kraal, and servants’ huts. 


The compound wall was made of brick with 
the exception of about eight feet where a 
small garden tool house had been erected 
prior to the wall. This garden tool house 
had been made in the native fashion— 
sticks forced into the ground, daubed with 
mud, and topped by a thatched roof. The 
white ants had riddled the foundation of 
this hut and a wind had blown it down as 
a consequence. This left a gap in the wall, 
and I told my head boy to be sure and 
fasten the fowl house door. 

My valet always leaned my rifle against 
the wall near my bed, fully loaded in the 
magazine, but, according to instructions, 
without a cartridge in the breech. I was 
awakened by my fowls making a squawk- 
ing noise, and I feared that a jackal which 
had been prowling around for several nights 
had at last screwed up courage to enter the 
pound. I grabbed the rifle and opened the 
door. Then, centering my gaze upon the 
shadowy object I leveled the rifle and 
worked the bolt. Now I opened the cut- 
out and rammed the bolt forward, but it 
jammed; it wouldn’t open or close. Just 
then the moon came from behind an ob- 
scure cloud and I saw my visitor as it 
charged for me, letting out a blood-curdling 
roar. It was coming straight for me, and 
—it wasn’t a jackal, but one of the biggest 
lions I have ever seen! Quickly I closed the 
door and sprang for my .275 express, 
quickly worked the bolt, which loaded the 
breech, and leaned out of the open win- 
dow while I did so. But I was too late, 
as the lion was just disappearing through 
the hole in the wall. I tracked the lion 
the next day; I listened with amazement 
to the tale of a lion walking through 
the town. I finally killed it, after it kept 
me guessing in a tree all night—during 
which time it was watching me! But that, 
folks, is a story by itself which I will be glad 
to relate to any one who is sufficiently in- 
terested to write. 

Frep, or SOUTH Arrica. 

Care of The Tree. 


A young Illinois hombre would 
like plenty of correspondence. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a young man of twenty-four, and I 
live about thirty-five miles from Chicago, 
out on a small farm. Can the old Holla 
find me a few Pen Pals to keep me com- 
pany? I promise to write to every one 
who writes to me, and I would like to 
hear from all over the world. 

A. A. VLASEK. 

Box 2, Route 1, Roselle, Illinois. 
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WHERE TO GO And 
How bs GET THERE 


y JOHN NORTH 


We aim in this Aparina to give practical help to readers. The service offered 
includes accurate information about the West, its ranches, mines, homestead lands, 
mountains and plains, as well as the facts about any features of Western life. We 
will tell you also how to reach the particular place in which you are interested. Don’t 
hesitate to write to us, for we are always glad to assist you to the best of our ability. 


Address all communications to John North, care of Street & Smith’s Western 
Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. LA 


HE all around out-of-door 
hombre hasn’t time to get 
bored waiting for spring 
and travel time. Hunting 
trips, winter sports with 
all their attendant excitement, and 
ice fishing provide a variety of sports 
to keep him in the open. A few days 
angling on ice-bound lakes, old 
timers at this sport declare, will give 
you a new lease on life. Take along 
your skates, is their advice, build a 


roaring fire, and make a regular 
picnic out of it. And, indeed, there 
is a lot of pleasure in ice fishing, if 
you're dressed warmly and set out 
for your favorite lake in an optimis- 
tic mood. 

Speaking of lakes, Tom C., of 
Abilene, Kansas, is interested in one 
out in the desert of Colorado. “I 
understand Lake Mead, created out 
of the Colorado River behind 
Boulder Dam, is. to become a won- 
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derful winter playground region, 
with all sorts of water sports avail- 
able to visitors, Mr. North. As Iam 
considering a trip out there, and plan 
to include the Grand Canyon, Pd 
appreciate any information you can 
give me.” 

Lake Mead, the rapidly growing 
reservoir behind Boulder Dam, out 
in Colorado, gives promise of becom- 
ing one of the finest of western play- 
grounds, Tom, with all sorts of 
pleasure craft, from cabin cruisers 
to aquaplanes plying its waters. 
This lake, the largest man-made 
body of water in the world, links 
two of the South- 
west’s greatest 
wonders, Boulder 
Dam and the 
Grand Canyon. 
It takes about a 
day for the round 
trip from the 
Dam to the Can- 
yon, and it is well 
worth it, offering 
an experience 
you'll never for- 
get. Lake Mead 
will eventually 
be 115 miles long, possessing a shore 
line of 550 miles of rugged mountain 
and desert scenery that is both 
weird and beautiful. 

From the rocky walls, black 
streaked with red, that give Black 
Canyon (where the Dam is located) , 
its name, through Boulder Canyon, 
twenty miles away, is somewhat like 
a trip through the fiords of Norway, 
while the snows of Charleston Peak 
gleam far away on the western 
horizon, and in the nearer distance 
are strange formations of sandstone 
carved out by erosion, with here and 
there rolling sand dunes. In Boulder 
Canyon rocky walls plunge down to 
the water’s edge; their deep crevices 
shelter bass and trout, for thousands 


SPECIAL 


HINTS TO HUNTERS 


Every hunting season brings its 
new flock of hunters, 
stalking game is great sport, pack- 
ing it back to camp is sometimes a 
problem, If it’s one you’ve been up 
against, John North has some point- 
ers on the subject that he’ll be glad 
to pass on. Write him, care Street 
& Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Street & Smith’s Western Story Magazine 


of fish have been planted there for 
future anglers. And from the flat 
ledges along the shore, wild ducks 
give promise of added lure to sports- 

men. 

This is going to be a three season 
playground, autumn, winter and 
spring, for the climate is a desert 
one. From October to May, Lake 
Mead will be a pleasure paradise. 
Plans are being made to build large 
air-conditioned cruisers to ply be- 
tween lodges at either end of the 
lake, where there will also be land- 
ing fields for air transportation. 
Around ms miles of the shore-line 
will run a wide, 
smooth highway, 
giving the motor- 
ist a succession of 
mountain, desert, 
and lakeside 
views, such as 
can, be found no- 
where else in the 
country. You're 
going to enjoy 
that trip to Colo- 
rado, Tom. 

While the West 
is full of marvels, 
there’s nothing more romantic than 
an old gold mining town, and roam- 
ing hombres usually manage to in- 
clude some of them in their wander- 
ings. Red D., of Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, opines he’ll hit the trail this 
spring for the Sierra foothills to do 
a little exploring of this kind. “I’ve 
a hankering to visit some of the more 
northerly of California’s old mining 
towns, Mr. North, and would appre- 
ciate it if you could advise me as to 
the more interesting ones, and tell 
me something about them.” 

In the northern diggings, Red, 
you'll find Downieville, one of the 
State’s oldest towns, with its famous 
Jersey bridge, from which, in the 
early days, Mexican Juanita was 
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hanged. And near Smartville you 
will see the oldest stage barn in 
California, built of handhewn tim- 
bers, and held together by wooden 
pegs. This was once the Empire 
Ranch Station, where stage coaches 
stopped for fresh horses in the ’50s. 

Around Grass Valley and Nevada 
City are probably the richest quartz 
gold deposits in the world. The for- 
mer town was the home of the fam- 
ous Lotta Crabtree, darling of the 
foothghts in her day, and her house 
is still to be seen. At Nevada City, 
with its precipitous and torturous 
lanes, steel-shuttered windows and 
steep roofs are among the reminders 
of the days of 49. Almost any road 
from this town will take you to old 
mining camps. 


Have you got your equipment all 
lined up for that ice-fishing excursion 
of yours? If you’re new at this sport, 
John North will gladly send you a list 
of needful articles. i 
of this magazine. 


Write him, in care 


Another old town in these parts is 
Auburn, which stages a big Gold 
Rush Festival and reunion every 
year. The view of American River 
Canyon from Auburn’s hills is said 
to be worth the visit. And you'll 
want to explore Coloma, for near 
here, at Sutter’s Mill, James W. 
Marshall—whose bronze statue 
you'll see—discovered gold, and the 
fever broke. And then there’s 
Placerville, which was the end of the 
first pony express run, and asso- 
ciated with such famous men as 
Horace Greeley, Mark Hopkins and 
John Studebaker. 

Another travel-minded Westerner, 
Sam P., of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and a buddy, are starting on a little 
expedition when springtime arrives, 
and Sam is looking for some data on 
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the subject. “A friend and I plan to 
visit Bryce Canyon National Park 
this spring, Mr. North. How far is 
it from here and how are the roads? 
What kind of accommodation can 
we get there? Are there free camp 
grounds? How far is Zion Park from 
Bryce? Wed like to include that 
in our trip, if possible.” 


A double deck camp table is a 
mighty handy article of furniture for 
that cabin or shanty of yours. 


If you 
want to try your hand at making one 
these winter evenings, John North will 
gladly send you directions. 


It’s three hundred miles to Bryce 
Canyon National Park from your 
city, Sam, and the drive is a scenic 
one through fertile farm lands and 
mountainous country. You'll hit 
good roads and your objective, so 
different from any other of our 
national parks, is surely worth while. 
There is a good hotel on the rim of 
the canyon, and there is a free camp 
ground about two miles away, where 
for a nominal sum, you may, if you 
desire, secure a comfortable, if 
primitive, cabin. Be sure to take 
your own bedding, however. In 
connection with the cabin you may 
have the privilege of the free nightly 
entertainment at the main social 
hall. A free government guide is 
also at your disposal for the hike to 
the canyon’s floor, 

Zion Park is a ninety-mile drive 
from Bryce. You won’t find any 
cabins there, but there are free camp 
grounds. If you and your buddy 
can spare the time, you ought to 
motor on 128 miles to the North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon. It is a 
fine drive, part of which takes you 
through the Kaibob Forest, and ends 
in a wonderful climax to what should 
be a wonderful trip. 


By | 
CHARLES E. “R 
CHAPEL ai 


First Lieutenant, U. S. Marine Corps 


** Address inquiries regarding firearms, marksman-'%9 
f ship, and hunting, to Lieutenant Charles E. Chapel, 

“Guns And Gunners,” Street & Smith’s WESTERN 
STORY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


ACK in frontier days, the 
.25-20, the .32-20, and the 
44-40 cartridges, when 
loaded with black powder, 


could be used interchange- 
ably in both rifles and revolvers, but 
the same caliber cartridges made to- 
day are not interchangeable. This 
is because modern smokeless powder 
develops extremely high pressures 
which are safe in a rifle, but dan- 
gerous in a pistol or revolver. 

If the shooter of to-day insists 
upon interchangeable cartridges, he 
shoulde use Du Pont sporting pow- 
der No. 80, and consult the loading 
tables for the maximum weight of 
powder safe for a revolver. Recom- 
mended loads are listed by Du Pont 
in little leaflets which they mail free 
on request, and also distribute to 
dealers handling their products. 

Recommended safe loads are often 
not the most accurate loads. No 
two rifles, even when made in suc- 
cession on the same machinery, by 
the same operators, are ever exactly 
the same. The only way to deter- 
mine the most accurate load is to 
test fire the ammunition in batches, 
starting with several cartridges 
loaded five grains lighter than the 


recommended charge, then firing a 
number loaded four grains under the 
safe limit, continuing this until the 
maximum weight is reached. Need- 
less to say, the same position, pre- 
ferably prone, should be kept 
throughout the test and each batch 
should be fired on a separate target. 
The load giving the best group is the 
correct charge for your rifle. 


There ought to be enough variety 


_in the following answers to readers’ 


questions to meet the interests of all 
our readers, 

Accuracy and effectiveness of 
military arms. 


F. S. W., Ogden, Utah: There 
are no statistics on the accuracy and 
effectiveness of military arms in the 
World War, but from 1900 to 1917, 
it was generally conceded that from 
500 to 1,000 rounds were fired in 
battle for one man killed. This was 
based on the fact that in the South 
African War the Boers averaged 
firing 500 rounds for each English 
casualty, and in the Manchurian 
campaign of the Russian-Japanese 
War the ratio was 1,000 to 1. 


Guns And Gunners 


Barrel length and velocity. 


B. W. A., Saginaw, Michigan: If 
your rifle barrel is 30 inches long, 
and you intend to cut off four inches 
of the barrel, you can roughly esti- 
mate that the velocity will decrease 
about 100 foot-seconds. This is 
based on experimental tables which 
show a loss of velocity of about 25 
foot-seconds for each inch cut off the 
barrel. However, for accurate esti- 
mates, the caliber of the rifle and the 
characteristics of the cartridge must 
be considered. Breech pressure is 


unaffected by barrel length, since. 


the maximum breech pressure is 
built up within the first four inches 
of bullet travel in the rifle. 


Skeet guns for women. 


Mrs. P. W. E., Chicago, Illinois: 
The best skeet gun for women is 
the 20-gauge shotgun. Anything 
smaller, such as the .410 gauge, re- 
quires so much skill that a beginner 
becomes discouraged by poor results, 
while guns heavier than 20-gauge 
can not be swung fast enough by a 
woman to break a fair percentage of 
clay targets. 


Sharps buffalo rifle. 


F. B. J., Toledo, Ohio: One of the 
most powerful cartridges used in 
America for buffalo hunting was the 
Sharps, .45-120-550, which means, as 
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most of you gun fans know, that the 
bullet was .45 inch in diameter, the 
black gunpowder weighed 120 grains, 
and the bullet weighed 550 grains. 


One eye or two eyes? 


J. S. C., Steubenville, Ohio: Keep- 
ing both eyes open in shotgun shoot- 
ing enables the firer to pick up the 
target quicker, but as soon as the 
target is seen, only one eye is used 
to direct the gun. A right-handed 
man normally uses the right eye, but 
if his left eye is the master eye, he 
can ring up better scores if he learns 
to fire from the left shoulder. In 
rifle shooting, the left-handed shooter 
is handicapped because bolt-action 
guns are made for right-handed 
hunters, while the average shotgun 
can be worked from either shoulder. 


Presentation Colts. 


D. S. E., Muskogee, Oklahoma: 
Colonel Samuel Colt, inventor and 
manufacturer of the revolver that 
bears his name, made special guns 
for presentation to distinguished in- 
dividuals, usually engraved with the 
name of the recipient. A pair of 
Colts given to the Czar of Russia 
was heavily engraved, with gold in- 
lay in the frame, and several kinds 
of rare woods worked into the stock. 
These gifts advertised his business 
and made his name synonymous 
with the word revolver in every part 
of the world. 


The U. S. Rifle, (Enfield), Model 1917, Caliber .30, in excellent condition, 
is sold to citizens of the United States, by the government, for $8.87, under 
certain conditions which will be explained to readers sending a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 


A ten-cent handbook for boy and girl marksmen will be mailed free, as 


long as the supply lasts, to those who request it. 


stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please inclose the usual 


————— 


These assertions are the private opinion of the firearms editor, and are not fo be construed as official, or reflecting the 
the mava) service at large.  ' PERA 


views of the Navy Department, er 


Ri : < z 
This department is offered free of charge to our 
readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch 
T with persons of whom they have lost track. 
While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer, 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


Because “copy” for a magazine must go to the printer long in advance of publication, 
don’t expect to see your notice till a considerable time after you send it. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address often 


have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be well, 


also, to notify us of any change in your address, 
. Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would 
like to be helped if you were in a similar position, 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 

Address all your communications to Missing Department, Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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WILKERSON, JARVIS.—My father. He was 
Separated from my mother eighteen years ago 
when I was two months old. He is six feet 
tall and has brown wavy hair and blue eyes. He 
is about thirty-two or thirty-three years old, 
Last heard of about five years ago. I would 
like to hear from him and see him. Any infor- 
mation will be appreciated by Mrs. Cora Jaryine 
Wilkerson McVicker, Lamar, Colorado. 


. HOLBERT, JOE R.—He is about five feet ten 
inches tall and weighs about one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds. Has light hair and dark eyes. 
Any information concerning him will be appre- 
ciated. Joe, if you see this please write to 
E. G- Clarkson, Route No. 2, Aberdeen, Missis- 
sippi. 


SPENCER, MRS. GERTRUDE HELEN.—Last 
seen in’ Yuma, Arizona, in 1934. Supposed to 
have gone to El Centro, California, probably 
under an assumed name. She is forty-two years 
of age, five feet, five inches tall and weighs one 
hundred and thirty pounds. Has brown hair 
and blue eyes. Any information leading to her 
whereabouts will be very much appreciated. 
Please write to Alvin R. Hudson, New Unit, 
Sugarland, Texas. 


FIPPS, LUIS.—His is thirty-five years of 
age, six feet one inch tall and weighs one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds. Last known address 
is Wisdom, Montana. Interesting information 
held for him. Any one knowing his present 
address please notify J. Shaughnessy, Box 21, 
Gardnerville, Nevada. 


OSBORN, JOHN MARTIN.—My brother who 
is between forty-eight and forty-nine years of 
age. When last heard from he was in Post City, 
Texas. Any information will be appreciated by 
Louis Osborn, Box 225 G. D., Redding, California, 


NOTICE.—Would like to hear from some of 


the boys that served in the Ninth Co, 15th 
C. A. C., Fort Randolph, Panama, C. Z., from 
1917 to 1920. Please write to Martin S. Ben- 


jamin, V's Co. 


Arizona, 


DAY, ALEX.—Last heard of in 1911. He is 
about sixty-three years of age, six feet tall, has 
brown eyes and wears glasses. Information 
appreciated by V, care of Western Story Maga- 
zine. 


SALE, FRANK L.—tLast heard from about 
thirty-four or thirty-five years ago in Buffalo, 
New York. His wife’s name is Nellie and he 
formerly lived in Calais, Maine. Any informa- 
tion concerning him or any children he may 
have had will. be appreciated by his niece, Mrs. 
H. F. Cary, Route 2, St. Albans, Vermont, 


1826, Camp F-30-A, Tucson, 


YOUNG, MARTHA or relatives.—She is my 
mother who placed me in the Chicago Home for 
the Friendless, in 1900. At that time I was 
about one year old and my name was Wilhel- 
mina. I was adopted soon after that. Would 
like very much to hear from my mother, any of 
her relatives or any one who knew her, She 
lived at one time in Warren Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Please write to Dorothy James, 480A 
Second Avenue, San Francisco, California. 


CONNELLY, JAMES A.—My brother who is a 
native of Australia. He has been missing since 
1914. He is about forty-nine years of age, 
has brown hair, light blue eyes and is five feet 
ten or eleven inches tall. Would be happy to 
hear from him or any one knowing him. B, G., 
care of Western Story Magazine, 


BRUMLEY, CLEMMIE.—My sister who has 
been missing for twenty-six years. Last seen in 
Pocatello, Idaho. Will you please write to your 
sister Lizzie as I want to hear from you so 
much. Elizabeth Brumley, Shoshoni, Wyoming. 


BARR, WALTER H.—Born and oe up at 
Martins Ferry, Ohio. Was married in Pittsburgh 
and lived there and then went to Granite City, 
Illinois. Last heard from when he lived at 
241 Hyde Park Avenue, Tampa, Florida, Infor- 
mation appreciated by Mrs. May Gibbons, New- 
ark, California. 


MOORE, LUTHER S. E. or DUDDLE.—My 
son who was last seen October 1, 1936, on a 
hayrack. He said he was going to Mississippi 
to pick cotton. He is seventeen years old, has 
dark-brown hair, blue-gray eyes, and is five feet, 
eleven inches tall. Son, if you see this please 
write to your old mother at the same address 
and come home. I am praying for you. Mrs. 
H. M. Moore, Devalls Bluff, Arkansas. 


GARDNER, ULYSSES GRANT or PETH.— 
My half brother. Last heard from eleven years 
ago. He was in the navy. He would be thirty- 
two years of age and is six feet tall with blue 
eyes and light hair. Please write to Mrs. Midget 
Gardner-Houston, 620 West 6th Street, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


RICHARDS, HORACE CLINTON.—He is my 
husband who is forty-nine years of age, five feet 
six inches tall, and weighs one hundred and 
eighty pounds. He has dark-brown hair, hazel 
eyes and false upper teeth. On his left arm 
he is tattooed; an eagle and Gibson girl design. 
On his right arm; a sailors knot and a geisha 
girl with initials H. C. R. Last heard from in 
1935 when he was in a transient camp in Balti- 
more, Maryland. Information appreciated by 
Mrs. E. Richards, 2639 Gerritt Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


MISSING 


MELTON, EDMOND.—My son who has been 
gone for ten years. Last heard from three years 
age. He is five feet tall and weighs about one 
hundred and thirty-five or mns pounds. He 
has brown skin, good teeth, straight black hair, 
and round short face, e has a defective 
thumbnail on one hand. A quiet disposition. 
Never says much, Attends the Baptist church 
and is a chef. Information concerning him will 
be appreciated by his father Bennie Melton, 
Prairieville, Louisiana. 


HORMAN, MYRTLE: WILLIAMS.—My mother, 
whe was last heard from in Corpus Christi 
Texas, July 4, 19380. She has dark hair an 
eyes and is about five feet tall, and weighs about 
one hundred and ten pounds. Her right hand 


is crippled. Anything concerning her will be 
appreciated by Mrs. W. L. Comstock, Broderick, 
alifornia, 


LESUIAK, JOE.—A former resident of East 
pi T Pennsylvania. Please get in touch 
with E. Davis, 255 Warwood Avenue, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. > 


HOWELL, JOHN ANDREW or BUCK.—Last 
heard of in Bast Sound, Washington. He was in 
a CCC Camp a few months ago. He is twenty- 
two years old, has black hair and blue eyes. 
Please write to your sister. Doris is disap- 
pointed but still loves you. Any one knowin 
him please write to his sister, Mrs, geo S. 
Brown, Plymouth Post Office, Plymouth, Illinois. 


DEZERN, JAMES LEON.—He was adopted 
from the Louisville Baptist Orphan’s Home 
when he was about three years old. He is now 
twenty-one years of age. e knows that he has 
a sister and that his name was Dezern as I had 
a letter from him when he was nine years of 
ree I was at the home at that time. I am 
his older sister and would appreciate any in- 
formation leading to his whereabouts. Please 
address Mrs. Mettie Lee Dezern Neidig, Rapids 
City, Mlinois. 


GRINSTEAD, ARTHUR.—My father who I 
have not seen since I was eight years old, When 
I was three years old he was in the navy, About 
eight years ago his second wife wrote to our 
great-aunt, my father’s mother’s sister with 
whom we were living at the time and told her 
that my father had left her for another woman 
in Chicago. My sister and I thought he might 
have changed and would like to see us. I am 
twenty-one and my sister Margaret Ellinor is 
twenty-four. We are both married. Informa- 
tion appreciated by Mrs, E. R. Martin, 1035 

J., urence, Kansas. 


WINDHIEM, SIGVALD.—My brother who was 
born in Sonfjord, Norway, in 1906. He came 
te United States in 1928. Last heard from he 
was leaving Washington for Minnesota to look 
for work. Any information comreeeing him will 
be appreciated by Mrs. Arnhild Windhiem Dro- 
sal, Van Hook, North Dakota. 


JEFFRIES or JEFFREYS, HOMER.—He has 
blue or gray eyes, a light complexion, and is of 
medium height. He is about thirty-five years 
old. He was born near Springfield, Missouri. 
Last heard of in Tulare, California, in 1923. If 
any one knows his whereabouts please notify 
William H. Bradley, Company G, 31st Infantry, 
Manila, Philippine islands. 


TAYLOR, JOHN EDWARD.—My brother _whe 
Jeft home twenty-five years ago. bo 

and brought up at Lonaconing, Ma 
lieve he iş on a farm near the Pacific coat. His 
mother is still living and would like to hear 
from him. Please write to Mrs. Cora Warnick, 
Protzman Street, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


KING, EUNICE, McCARTHY, or SLAUGH- 
THR.—My mother. Would like to hear from her 
or my half brother, Roy N. Slaughter, Any one 
knowing the Kings, Slaughters, or McCarthys 

lease write to Mrs. Bunice M. Addison, R. F. D. 

o. 2, Care, E. E. Chew, Port Clinton, Ohio. 
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HILL, MRS. GENEVA M., née THOMAS.— 
A Negress who lived at one time at 52nd Place, 
near Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois. 
Her brother, Adelbert H. Thomas, lived at 110 
St., Morgan Park. My parents, who have died, 
knew Geneva’s address but I do not happen to 
have it, Would so much like to find my rela- 
tives. Information appreciated bz Wendell 
Ricks, Laguna Honda ome, Hospital Annex 
Building No. 3, 7th Avenue, Dewey Building, San 
Francisco, California. 


KROGER, ALBERT M., and ALBERT KING. 
—tLast heard from in Illinois. I am not well 
and would love to see you once more. Your 
sister, Mrs. Eunice M. Addison, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Care E. E. Chew, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


CHAPEL, ADELE.—An attractive girl with 
black, shoulder-bobbed hair, short, and when 
last seen weighed about one hundred and thirty 
ounds. Was traveling with her sister and hus- 
and and attended the last fair held at Pearls- 
burg, Virginia. Stayed with my aunt, Mrs, 
E. B. Stafford. Last heard from they were in 
Florida. Have lost their address and have not 
been able to communicate with them since. 
Would love to hear from her again. Any news 
concerning her or her address would be greatly 
appreciated by Mrs. L. D. Phillips, 5209 High- 
land, Kansas City, Missouri. 


CLIFF.—Do you remember those happy days 
in 1921-23. I am in New York City now. 
Please write to Martha, care of Western Story 
Magazine, 


MacDONAL, CHARLES.—Speed, please write. 
I need you. Helen Lys, care of Western Story 
Magazine. 


BURNS, L. S.—A blacksmith by trade. Last 
Seen in Los Angeles, California, in 1921. He is 
five feet nine inches tall, with black hair, brown 
eyes and a very fair complexion. Something 
very important has happened and I would like 
to get in touch with him if possible. He might 
be in Utah or Colorado. Please address all 
communications, B., care of Western Story Maga- 
zine, 


WILLIAMS, HENRY.—Colored. He is about 
Sixty-twe years of age. Left home forty-two 
oe ago. Last heard from he was married and 
iving with his family in Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. Any information will be appreciated by 
his brother, S. M. Williams, Route 3, Benton, 
Louisiana. 


CHAPMAN, JERRY.—Formerly of Oakland, 
California. Last heard from when she was in 
Los Angeles, California, November, 1930. She 
is about twenty-five years of age, small, and has 
dark hair. Any one knowing her whereabouts 

lease write to Zales B. Russell, Route No. 1, 

Yarrenville Road, Downers Grove, Illinois. 


HAYES, CLIFF.—He was on the U. S. S. 
West ae ed and discharged from the navy in 
July, 1930. He is tall and slim with blond hair. 
He may still be around Los Angeles. Informa- 
tion concerning his whereabouts will be appre- 
ciated by his old shipmate, “Zeke,” Zales B. 
Russell, Route No. 1, Warrenville Road, Down- 


, ers Grove, Illinois. 


BERMAN, HERMAN.—My father who I have 
not seen in eighteen years. He was separated 
from my mother at that, time. I would like to 
know him and see him. Rose Berman, 1320 
Natoma Street, San Francisco, California. 


HENDRICKS, CHARLLOTA. A.—My _ daugh- 
ter who was twenty-two years old, July 8, 1936. 
Have not seen her since she was six years old. 
At that time she had dark-brown hair, very blue 
eyes, and a mark from chicken pox in the center 
of her forehead at the bridge of her nose. The 
last time I saw her was April 5, 1919, at the 
ferryhouse in Camden, New Jersey. Any in- 
formation concerning her will be appreciated by 
her daddy, Calvin Hendricks, 426 Old Gulph 
ee Pennsylvania Valley, Narberth, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Wesee INATING, PROFITABLE POSITIONS IN THE Business 
01 
manship, 
geiabos FREE! Commercial Extension, Department 11A, Omaha, 
ebr. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Classified Advertising 


Agents Wanted 


Educational 


— STICK-ON LETTERS. Store windows. 500% profit. 
samples. Metallic Co., 431 North Clark, Chicago. 


ne 


rn Gregg Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Typewriting, Sales- 
Jorrespondence, English, other necessary subjects at home, 


Help Wanted—Instructions 


FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE $125-$115 MONTH. Cabin. Hunt, 


: . trap, patrol. Qualify immediately, Write Rayson Serrice C 
Detectives—Instructions Denver, Colo. 


TIVES EARN BIG MONEY. Work home or travel. Baby Chicks 
VE particulars free, Experience unnecessary, Write, 
WAGONER, 2640-A Broadway, New York. 


BE Cone A SUCCESSFUL DETECTIVE. Earn. big. money— 


money. Big Catalog Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, Box 
Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


Detective newspaper and particulars free. National System, 
Fremont, Nebr. 


Dandruff Remover 


Patents Secured SAFE! . ODORLESS! SURE! QUICK! Order nowt 
Trial 10c. AA Dandruff Remover, Box 653, Denver, Colo. 


AS WORLD'S LARGEST Chick Producers, we can save er 
52, 


PATENTS—Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. L. F, 


Randolph, Dept. 513, Washington, D. C. Female Help Wanted—Instructions 
PATEN SECURED, _Two ae ea sent free. Write SPECIAL OFFER for married women. Earn. to $23 weekly and 

immediately: Victor J. Evans & ‘o., 911-B Victor Buitding, get your own dresses Free of cost. No Re Ce oot no investment, 

Washington, D, C, no experience needed. Fashion Frocks, Dept. PP-1023, Cincinnati, O, 


Know Yourself! 


When were you born? Your 
birthday has a lot of influence 
on your life, past, present and 
future. 

This is not a fortune telling book 
—the information in it is based 
upon scientific calculations. Millions 
of character studies were made over 
a long period of years and the con- 
clusions reached are surprisingly ac- 
curate when applied to other people 
—you, for instance. 

You need this book. You will find much 
pleasure and interest in it. 

This book will be sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents by the publishers. 


YOUR STARS 


STREET & SMITH PUBLIC TIONS, ANG. 
79 SEVENTH AVE., N E WEMEL Gum sino ait 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


union 
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STABLISHING new mileage records on cars in all sec- 

tions of the country, the Vacu-matic again scores in a 
new speed record established by Bob McKenzie _transcon- 
tinental automobile champion. Los Angeles to Chicago — 
2,322 miles in 39 hours and 42 minutes— driving 75 and 80 
to maintain a speed average of 59.7 miles per hour! 


Here is speed—a gruelling grind—where quick accelaration, 
greater top speed — and less stops for gasoline mean those 
precious moments saved that make new speed records possible. 
The same Vacu-matic that helped Bob McKenzie establish this speed 
record and gave him such fine gas savings is now available for all 
car owners. It is positively automatic—simple to install—inexpen- 
sive—and pays for itself many times over in gas savings 


Qulmat: - - Nothing Like It! 
Vacu-matic is entirely different! It operates on the super- 
charge principle by automatically adding a charge of extra 
oxygen, drawn free from the outer air, into the heart of the 
gas mixture. It is entirely AUTOMATIC and allows the 
motor to “breathe” at the correct time, opening and closing 
automatically as required, No idl- 
ing troubles—no carburetor adjust- 
ments necessary. It is so simple it 
will amaze you—so practical it will 
save you many dollars on gas costs, 


Fits All Cars 
VACU-MATIC is constructed of six 
parts, assembled and fused into one unit, 


correctly adjusted and sealed at the 
factory. Nothing to regulate. Easily 
attached in ten minutes. 


The VACU-MATIC Co. Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Agents and 
Salesmen 


VACU-MATIC offers 
~a splendid opportunity 


for unusual sales and 
profits. Valuable terri- 
tories now being as- 
signed. Check and mail 
coupon. 


and more power, or it costs you nothing. 


. New Supercharge 
Principle 


7 SAVES GAS 


Guaranteed Gas Savings 


VACU-MATIC must prove itself on every car. 
guaranteed to give worthwhile gas savings, quicker pick-up 


It is 


“On my V-8 


Ford it works miracles”, says Ralph Fields. James Seeley 
—“On an International Truck on a round trip to Cleve- 
land, 385 miles, it saved 19 gallons of gas.” A. V. Grove 
—“On the Buick it showed 5 miles more per gallon.” F. 


S. 


Peck—“I average 22 miles per gal. on my Plymouth, 


an increase of 7 miles, for a saving of $15.00 a month, or 
$180.00 a year.” Wm. Lyons—“Averaged 25 miles on a 
gal. with a Model A Ford at 40 miles per hour.” 


Free Details 


You owe it to yourself to know all about this remarkable 
discovery. Mail the coupon below. Start saving gas with 
VACU-MATIC and enjoy a new driving thrill! There’s 


no 


en ad ee bmp. 


obligation—so get the facts now! Write today! 

= = —=FREE OFFER COUPON @ œ = q 

THE VACU-MATIC COMPANY 1 

7617-279 W. State St, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Gentlemen: Please send me full particulars concerning the [] 

Vacu-matic and details of your Free Offer. This of course 1 

does not obligate me in any way. 
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STOP ou Rupture 


Worries! 


Learn About My Perfected 
. RUPTURE INVENTION 


W HY worry and suffer any longer? Learn now about my 
perfected inventionfor allformsofreducible rupture. 
It has brought ease, comfort and happiness to thousands 
of men, women and children by assisting Nature to restore 
thenatural strength to the weakened muscles and close the 
opening. You can imagine how happy these thousands of 
Rupture Sufferers were when they wrote me to report that 
they had no further use for any kind of a support. How 
would YOU like to be able to feel that same happiness, 
to sit down and write me such a message—a few months 
from today? Hurry—send coupon ice for Free Rupture 
Book and PROOF of results. 


Patented AIR-CUSHION Support 
Gives Nature a Chance to 
CLOSE the OPENING 


Surprisingly—continually—my perfected Auto- 
matic Air Cushion supports the weakened parts "©, E. BROOKS 
allowing Nature, the Great Healer, to swing into ' ` Inventor 
action! All the while you should experience the most heavenly 
comfort and security. No obnoxious springs, metal girdles or hard 
ads. No salves or plasters. My complete Appliance weighs but a 
ew ounces, is durable, inconspicuous, sanitary and cheap in price. 
Wouldn’t YOU like to say“goodbye” to rupture worries and “hello” 
to NEW freedom... NEW glory in living... NEW happiness with 
the help of Mother Nature and my perfected Air Cushion Appliance? 


BROOKS RUPTURE APPLIANCE SENT ON TRIAL 


My invention is never sold in stores nor by agents. Beware 
R U PTU R E of imitations. You can ge it only from my U. S. factories 
or from my 33 foreign offices! And I’ll send it to you on trial! 

B oO oO K If you you don’t like it—if it doesn’t ‘‘work’’—it costs you 
NOTHING, But don’t buy now. Get the facts about it 

FIRST! Write me today. I'll answer in plain envelope 


ALSO SENT FREE with interesting information Free. Stop Your Rupture 
nee Worries—send coupon. All correspondence confidential. 
My free book with illustra- 


tions clearly explains the BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 
principles of the Brooks 188-G State Street - Marshall, Michigan 
Appliance and mypatented 2 eee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
See oe oe ek CONFIDENTIAL COUPON H 
easily understood sel | -4 for RUPTURE SUFFERERS H 
measuring chart for g H. C. BROOKS, Pres., 188-6 State Street, Marshall, Mich. - 
caeli nla age ac a Rush me your Free Book, Proof of Results, and self- 5 
= sa rege Sele a pice ea chart, all without obligation, and in plain i 
plain envelope alon; e SONIC RS r ' 
with m Trial Ofero aa ee a ae ' 
a Brooks Appliance. to` ' 
Just send coupon. No A oan ees eS ts a J 
obligation—no charge. H H 
All Correspondence Treated (Bil ee ee ee SH e sou sake i 
in Strict Confidence. i State whether for Man O, Woman D, or Child D. g 


